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HENRY  GREY, 

He  had  been  admitted  into  the  number  of  the  early  companions 
and  intimates  of  Henry,  and  is  said  to  have  been  brave  and 
generous ;  perhaps  in  other  words,  daring  in  tournaments,  and 
careless  of  expense  in  his  equipments  for  them,  and  for  other 
gorgeous  gallantries  of  the  Court.  He  left  it  however  soon  after 
his  second  marriage,  and  retired  unambitiously  to  his  great 
estates,  where  he  remained  for  many  years  in  a  magnificent 
privacy,  occupied  in  the  usual  sports  and  hospitalities  of  the 
country,  and  in  the  indulgence,  as  we  are  told  by  one  author,  of 
some  taste  for  letters,  a  report  which  derives  additional  credit 
from  the  extensively  learned  education  bestowed  on  his  children, 
so  remarkably  exemplified  in  that  of  Jane.  The  circumstances 
which  withdrew  him  from  this  honourable  and  happy  retirement 
have  been  so  fully  stated  in  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  that  lady,  already 
given  in  this  work,  that  it  would  be  impertinent  here  to  do  much 
more  than  refer  to  them,  and  his  own  subsequent  story  will 
present  little  more  than  the  barren  detail  of  the  conduct  of  a 
mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  another.  It  will  be  seen  there 
that  Dudley,  having  pulled  down  his  great  antagonist  the  Protector 
Somerset,  and  gained  possession  of  the  person  and  mind  of  the 
youthful  and  declining  Edward,  conceived  the  extravagant  idea  of 
availing  himself  of  Dorset's  royal  marriage  as  a  means  to  seize  on 
the  Crown.  When  in  1551  he  procured  for  himself  the  Dukedom 
of  Northumberland,  he  obtained  for  the  Marquis  that  of  Suffolk, 
and  used  all  other  artifices  to  attach  him  to  his  interest.  Suffolk 
however  was  not  yet  gained  over,  for  when,  at  the  close  of  the 
same  year,  the  Protector  was  tried  by  his  Peers  on  charges  of  high 
treason,  the  most  material  of  which  was  an  alledged  design  to  kill 
Dudley,  after  the  tryal,  "  the  Lords,"  to  use  again  the  words  of 
Hay  ward,  "  went  together,  and  first  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  nobly 
said  that  he  held  it  not  reasonable  that,  this  being  but  a  conten- 
tion between  private  subjects,  under  pretension  thereof  any  mean 
action  should  be  drawn  to  intention  of  treason."  Northum- 
berland carefully  concealed  the  vexation  which  he  suffered  from 
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DUKE  OF  SUFFOLK. 

this  opposition ;  Suffolk  was  presently  gratified  with  the  office  of 
Justice  in  Eyre  of  all  the  King's  Forests ;  and  soon  after  appointed 
Lord  Warden  of  the  east,  west,  and  middle  Marches  towards 
Scotland. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Northumberland  proposed  to  him 
the  marriage  of  his  third  son,  Lord  Guildford  Dudley,  with  the 
ill-fated  Jane,  and  met  with  a  ready  acquiescence.    Edward,  who 
was  evidently  sinking  under  an  incurable  malady,  was  prevailed 
on  to  nominate  her  as  his  successor  to  the  Crown,  which  only  the 
earnest  solicitations  of  her  family  induced  her  most  unwillingly 
to  accept.     In  the  mean  time  the  vigilance  of  Mary's  friends, 
and  the  sudden  defection  of  several  of  the  most  powerful  of 
Northumberland's  party,  left  Suffolk  barely  time  for  the  empty 
ceremonies  of  swearing  allegiance,  and  doing  homage,  to  the 
ephemeral  regality  of  his  daughter.     He  feebly  affected  for  a  few 
days  to  direct  the  measures  of  her  government,  while  his  more 
guilty  coadjutor  marched,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  to  meet  the 
adherents  of  Mary  in  the  field,  but  to  submit  to  them  with  the 
most  abject  meanness.     Suffolk,  on  receiving  the  news,  followed 
his  example  in  London,  and  having  first  stripped  his  daughter 
of  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  joined  the  Privy  Council,  which  had 
declared  for  Mary,  in  their  expressions  of  loyalty  to  her.    This 
artifice  however,  if  such  it  may  deserve  to  be  called,  proved  too 
shallow.     He  was  arrested,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  where 
Jane  and  her  husband  were  already  imprisoned ;  and  after  a  short 
confinement,  was  released  without  tryal  or  penalty,  for  reasons 
which  historians  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  discover. 

The  fate  of  his  family  at  this  period  rested  on  the  prudence  of 
his  conduct.  Justice,  and  even  vengeance,  if  it  was  entertained 
in  the  bosom  of  Mary,  had  been  satisfied  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Northumberland,  and  of  several  of  his  associates.  The  rigours 
of  the  imprisonment  of  Jane  and  Guildford  Dudley  had  been 
gradually  relaxed,  and  the  execution  of  their  sentence  of  death 
more  than  once  formally  respited.  Mary  was  known  to  have 
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betrayed  an  inclination  to  spare  them.  In  this  critical  hour, 
when  a  mere  passiveness  on  his  part  seemed  to  promise  the 
happiest  effects,  Suffolk,  without  men,  without  money,  without 
any  apparent  object,  not  only  rushed  wildly,  with  two  of  his 
brothers,  into  Sir  Thomas  Wyat's  rebellion,  but  on  his  way  to  the 
quarters  of  the  insurgents,  again  proclaimed  his  daughter  Queen 
in  the  towns  through  which  he  passed.  A  new  scene  of  blood  was 
now  opened.  Jane  and  her  husband  were  presently  led  to  the 
scaffold,  and  the  Duke,  who  seems  not  to  have  reached  his  desti- 
nation, was  betrayed  by  one  of  his  servants  to  the  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  who  had  been  sent  to  arrest  him  at  the  head  of  a 
strong  body  of  horse.  He  was  brought  by  that  nobleman  to 
London  on  the  eleventh  of  February,  1554,  and  lodged  in  the 
Tower,  and  on  the  twenty-third  of  the  same  month  was  beheaded. 
It  has  been  already  observed  that  this  Duke  had,  in  addition 
to  Jane,  two  younger  daughters ;  they  were  Catherine,  wife  first  of 
Henry  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  from  whom  she  was  divorced, 
and  secondly  of  Edward  Seymour,  Earl  of  Hertford ;  and  Mary, 
most  meanly  married  to  Martin  Keys,  groom  porter  at  the  Court. 
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JOHN  RUSSELL, 

recommended  him  strongly  to  Henry ;  and  thus  opened  the  way 
to  his  future  fortune.  It  should  seem,  however,  from  certain 
historical  circumstances  which  it  is  needless  to  state  here,  that 
the  hospitahle  entertainment  of  the  Austrian  Prince  in  Dorsetshire 
was  in  reality  nothing  less  than  an  honourable  captivity ;  that 
Trenchard  might  be  considered  rather  as  his  gaoler  than  his  host ; 
and  that  Russell  was  appointed  to  watch  him  on  the  way  to  Lon- 
don, and  to  deliver  his  person  safely  to  the  King,  a  service  very 
likely  to  please  a  Prince  of  Henry's  character.  Whether  these 
conjectures  'be  well  or  ill  founded,  it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Russell 
made  his  first  appearance  at  Court  on  that  occasion,  and  that  the 
King  immediately  appointed  him  a  gentleman  of  the  Privy 
Chamber,  and  distinguished  him  from  his  fellows  by  a  more  than 
ordinary  degree  of  kindness. 

Henry  the  Eighth,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  about  four 
years  after  this  event,  received  him  with  increased  favour.  They 
were  about  the  same  age,  and  Russell  possessed  most  of  the 
qualities  which  usually  attracted,  however  seldom  they  might 
secure,  that  Prince's  favourable  notice — a  sedate  and  clear  under- 
standing ;  a  courageous  heart ;  and  a  learned  education,  finished 
and  polished  by  foreign  travel.  We  find  him  in  that  remarkable 
selection  of  youthful  gallantry  made  by  the  King  in  1513,  to  grace 
his  invasion  of  France,  where  during  the  siege  of  Theroiienne, 
Russell,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  recovered  a  piece  of 
ordnance  from  ten  thousand  French,  under  the  command  of  one 
of  their  ablest  generals ;  and  afterwards,  with  singular  bravery, 
cut  off  a  large  supply  of  provisions  which  the  enemy  had  sent 
towards  the  town.  The  latter  of  these  services  was  so  eminently 
distinguished,  that  our  old  chronicles  have  affected  to  preserve 
the  very  terms  of  a  dialogue  on  it,  between  him  and  the  King, 
who,  when  he  saw  him  after  his  return  from  performing  it, 
believed  that  he  had  not  yet  set  out.  "  I,"  cried  Henry,  "  while 
we  are  fooling  the  town  is  relieved."  "  So  it  is  indeed,"  answered 
the  other,  "  for  I  have  sent  them  two  thousand  carcases,  and  they 
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have  spared  me  twelve  hundred  waggons  of  provision."  "  I,  but," 
said  the  King,  "  I  sent  after  you  to  cut  off  the  bridge  Dreban." 
"  That/'  replied  Russell,  "  was  the  first  thing  I  did ;  wherefore 
I  am  upon  my  knees  for  your  Majesty's  grace  and  pardon."  "Nay 
then,"  concluded  the  King,  "  byY  Lady  thou  hast  not  my  pardon 
only,  but  my  favour  too."  He  was  not  less  active  at  the  siege  of 
Tournay;  was  one  of  Henry's  commissioners  in  1518  for  the 
restoration  of  that  strong  city  to  France ;  and  in  1522,  sailed 
again  to  the  French  coast,  in  that  expedition  which  was  com- 
manded by  the  Earl  of  Surrey  as  Admiral,  when  he  received 
knighthood  from  that  Nobleman  for  his  good  service  at  the 
sacking  of  Morlaix. 

In  1523  he  was  first  invested  with  the  ministerial  character ; 
sent  Ambassador  to  Rome,  and  from  thence,  with  great  secrecy, 
even,  says  Lord  Herbert,  "  in  disguised  habit,"  to  Charles  Duke 
of  Bourbon,  to  foment  the  difference  then  subsisting  between 
that  Prince  and  the  King  of  France.  He  prevailed  on  the  Duke 
to  join  openly  the  alliance  between  Henry  and  the  Emperor,  and 
was  personally  engaged  in  most  of  the  warlike  enterprises  which 
followed  that  junction.  In  1525  he  fought  at  the  celebrated 
battle  of  Pavia ;  in  1532  attended  Henry  at  his  interview  with 
Francis  the  First ;  and  in  1536  was  named,  with  Brandon,  Duke 
of  Suffolk,  and  Sir  Francis  Bryan,  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the 
Lincolnshire  insurgents.  On  his  return  from  that  employment 
he  was  appointed  Comptroller  of  the  Household,  and,  towards  the 
end  of  the  same  year,  was  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  March,  1538,  he  was  created  Baron 
Russell,  of  Cheneys,  in  the  county  of  Buckingham,  an  estate 
which  he  had  acquired  by  his  wife,  and  in  1540,  on  the  dissolution 
of  the  greater  monasteries,  became  enriched  beyond  all  precedent, 
by  grants  from  their  spoil,  particularly  in  Devonshire,  where  he 
obtained,  together  with  the  borough  and  town  of  Tavistock,  the 
entire  demesne  of  its  very  rich  abbey,  comprising  nearly  thirty 
manors,  with  many  large  estates  in  other  parts  of  the  county,  a& 
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well  as  in  those  of  Bucks  and  Somerset.  In  1541  he  was  consti- 
tuted Lord  Admiral  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  President  of  the 
Counties  of  Devon,  Dorset,  Cornwall,  and  Somerset ;  and,  in  the 
conclusion  of  that  year,  on  some  occasion  of  difference  between 
his  master  and  Francis  the  First,  was  sent  with  a  military  force 
into  Picardy.  On  the  third  of  December,  1543,  the  custody  of 
the  Privy  Seal  was  committed  to  him  ;  and  in  1545,  when  Henry 
attacked  Boulogne  in  person,  he  commanded  the  vanguard  of 
the  besieging  army.  The  King,  who  died  in  the  succeeding  year, 
appointed  him  one  of  the  sixteen  executors  to  his  will,  who  formed 
a  Council  of  Regency  for  the  administration  of  affairs  during  the 
minority  of  Edward  the  Sixth. 

At  the  Coronation  of  that  Prince  he  exercised  the  venerable 
and  dignified  office  of  Lord  High  Steward  of  England,  and  soon 
after  received  from  the  Crown  a  grant  of  the  great  estates  of  the 
dissolved  monastery  of  Woburn,  in  Bedfordshire,  which  has  since 
become  the  chief  residence  of  his  heirs.  A  formidable  insurrection 
in  the  western  counties,  in  1549,  against  the  measures  of  the 
reformation,  which  were  then  pursued  with  the  utmost  vigour, 
called  him  again  into  military  service.  In  his  character  of 
Governor  of  those  provinces  he  patiently  endeavoured  by  every 
possible  exertion  of  the  civil  authority  to  restore  order,  and, 
finding  all  such  efforts  ineffectual,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  best  armed  force  that  he  could  muster,  and  attacked  the 
insurgents  with  very  inferior  numbers.  Of  the  straits  to  which 
he  was  frequently  reduced,  and  the  dangers  to  which  he  was 
exposed,  in  this  unequal  warfare ;  the  judgment  and  bravery  with 
which  he  extricated  himself  from  them ;  and  his  final  complete 
success ;  a  very  lengthened  and  particular  account,  still  highly 
interesting  to  those  who  inhabit  that  part  of  the  island,  may  be 
found  in  Hollinshed's  Chronicle,  and  there  only.  It  was  an 
eminent  public  service,  and  he  was  rewarded  accordingly,  for  on 
the  nineteenth  of  January,  1549,  O.  S.  he  was  created  Earl  of 
Bedford. 
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During  his  absence  in  the  West  commenced  the  attack  on  the 
Protector,  Somerset,  which,  though  for  a  while  suspended,  termi- 
nated two  years  after  in  the  tragical  death  of  that  great  person. 
A  large  body  of  the  Peers,  prevailed  on  through  the  artifices  of 
Dudley,  afterwards  Duke  of  Northumberland,  had  combined 
against  the  Protector,  and  shewn  themselves  in  open  insurrection. 
He  solicited  the  support  of  those  whom  he  esteemed  his  friends, 
and  of  those  who  had  remained  neutral.  A  letter  from  the 
Protector,  probably  circular,  to  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  together 
with  two  from  the  Earl  in  answer,  have  been  preserved  also  by 
Hollinshed. 

"  After  our  right  hartie  commendations,"  says  the  Duke,  "  to 
your  good  Lordship,  Here  hath  of  late  risen  such  a  conspiracie 
against  the  King's  Majestic  and  us  as  never  hath  b£ene  scene,  the 
which  they  can  not  mainteine,  with  such  vaine  letters,  and  false 
tales  surmised,  as  was  never  ment  or  intended  on  us.  They  pre- 
tend and  saie  that  we  have  sold  Bullonge  to  the  French,  and  that 
we  doo  withold  wages  from  the  soldiers,  and  other  such  tales  and 
letters  they  doo  spread  abroad,  (of  the  which  if  anie  one  thing 
were  true  we  would  not  wish  to  live,)  the  matter  now  being 
brought  to  a  marvellous  extremitie,  such  as  we  would  never  have 
thought  it  could  have  come  unto,  especiallie  of  those  men, 
towards  the  King's  Majestic  and  us,  of  whome  we  have  deserved 
no  such  thing,  but  rather  much  favour  and  love.  But  the  case 
being  as  it  is,  this  is  to  require  and  praie  you  to  hasten  you  hither 
to  the  defense  of  the  King's  Majestic,  in  such  force  and  power  as 
you  maie,  to  shew  the  part  of  a  true  gentleman,  and  of  a  verie 
friend ;  the  which  thing  we  trust  God  shall  reward,  and  the 
King's  Majestic,  in  time  to  come,  and  we  shall  never  be  unmind- 
full  of  it  too.  We  are  sure  you  shall  have  other  letters  from  them, 
but,  as  ye  tender  your  dutie  to  the  King's  Majestic,  we  require 
you  to  make  no  staie,  but  immediatelie  repaire,  with  such  force 
as  ye  have,  to  his  Highnesse,  in  his  castell  of  Windsor,  and  the 
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rest  of  such  force  as  ye  male  make  to  follow  you.  And  so  we  bid 
you  right  hartilie  farewell.  From  Hampton  Court,  the  sixt  of 
October. 

Your  Lordship's  assured  loving  friend, 

EDWARD  SUMMERSET." 

ff  To  this  letter,"  continues  Hollinshed,  "  of  the  Lord  Protec- 
tor's, sent  the  sixt  of  October,  the  Lord  Russell,  returning  answer 
againe  vpon  the  eight  of  the  said  moneth,  first  lamented  the 
heavie  dissention  fallen  betweene  the  Nobilitie  and  him,  which 
he  tooke  for  such  a  plague,  as  a  greater  could  not  be  sent  of 
Almightie  God  vpon  this  realme,  being  the  next  waie,  said  he,  to 
make  us  of  conquerors  slaves ;  and  like  to  induce  upon  the  whole 
realme  an  universall  thraldome  and  calami ti e,  vnless  the  merci- 
full  goodnesse  of  the  Lord  doo  helpe,  and  some  wise  order  be 
taken,  in  staieng  these  great  extremities.  And,  as  touching  the 
Duke's  request  in  his  letters ;  for  as  much  as  he  had  heard  before 
of  the  broile  of  the  Lords,  and  feared  least  some  conspiracie  had 
beene  meant  against  the  King's  person,  he  hasted  forward,  with 
such  companie  as  he  could  make,  for  the  suertie  of  the  King,  as 
to  him  appteined.  Now,  perceiving  by  the  Lords'  letters  sent 
unto  him  the  same  sixt  daie  of  October,  these  tumults  to  rise 
vpon  privat  causes  betweene  him  and  them,  he  therefore  thought 
it  expedient  that  convenient  power  should  be  levied,  to  be  in  a 
readinesse  to  withstand  the  woorst,  what  perils  soever  might 
insue,  for  the  preservation  both  of  the  King  and  State  of  the 
realme  from  invasion  of  forren  enemies,  and  also  for  the  staieng 
of  bloudshed,  if  anie  such  thing  should  be  intended  betwixt  the 
parties  in  the  heat  of  this  faction.  And  this  he  thinking  best  for 
the  discharge  of  his  allegiance,  humblie  besought  his  Grace  to 
have  the  same  also  in  speciall  regard  and  consideration;  first, 
that  the  King's  Maiestie  be  put  in  no  feare  ;  and  that  if  there  be 
anie  such  thing  wherein  he  hath  given  iust  cause  to  them  thus  to 
proceed,  he  would  so  conforme  himselfe  as  no  such  privat  quarrels 
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cloo  redound  to  the  publike  disturbance  of  the  realme ;  certifieng 
moreover  the  Duke  that,  if  it  were  true,  which  he  understood  by 
the  letters  of  the  Lords,  that  he  should  send  about  proclamations 
and  letters  for  raising  up  of  the  commons,  he  liked  not  the  same; 
notwithstanding  he  trusted  well  that  his  wisdome  would  take 
such  a  waie  as  no  effusion  of  bloud  should  follow." 

"  And,  thus  much  being  conteined  in  his  former  letters  the 
eight  of  October,  in  his  next  letters  againe,  written  the  eleventh 
of  October,  the  said  Lord  Russell,  rejoising  to  heare  of  the  most 
reasonable  offers  of  the  Lord  Protector  made  to  the  Lords,  wrote 
vnto  him,  and  promised  to  doo  what  in  the  uttermost  power  of 
him  (and  likewise  of  Sir  William  Herbert,  joined  togither  with 
him)  did  lie,  to  worke  some  honorable  reconciliation  betweene 
him  and  them ;  so  as,  his  said  offers  being  accepted  and  satisfied, 
some  good  conclusion  might  insue,  according  to  their  good  hope 
and  expectation;  signifieng,  moreover,  that,  as  touching  the 
levieng  of  men,  they  had  resolved  to  have  the  same  in  readinesse 
for  the  benefit  of  the  realme,  to  occurre  all  inconveniencies  what- 
soever, that  either  by  forren  invasion  or  otherwise  might  happen : 
and  so,  having  their  power  at  hand  to  draw  neere,  whereby  they 
might  have  the  better  opportunitie  to  be  solicitors  and  meanes 
for  this  reformation  on  both  parts,  &c.  And  thus  much  for  the 
answer  of  the  Lord  Russell  to  the  Lord  Protector's  letter." 

These  answers  savour  more  of  the  caution  of  a  politician  than  of 
the  cordiality  of  a  friend,  or  even  the  complaisance  of  a  courtier. 
They  were  written,  however,  in  a  moment  of  great  doubt  and 
difficulty.  The  Earl  seems,  for  no  other  intelligence  remains  of 
his  conduct  amidst  that  terrible  contention,  to  have  steered, 
probably  with  equal  honesty  and  wisdom,  an  even  course  between 
the  two  parties.  Certain  it  is  that  the  downfall  of  Somerset 
neither  increased  nor  diminished  the  favour  in  which  he  had  been 
long  held.  During  the  greatest  violence  of  the  struggle  it  was 
his  good  fortune  to  be  sent,  with  Lord  Paget,  Sir  William  Petre, 
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and  Sir  John  Mason,  to  treat  of  a  peace  with  France,  which  was 
concluded  at  Guisnes,  nearly  at  the  same  time  when  the  flames 
of  the  faction  at  home  were  quenched  by  the  blood  of  the  Pro- 
tector. He  did  not  long  survive  the  accession  of  Mary.  His  last 
public  service  was  in  an  embassy  of  ceremony  to  Philip  of  Spain, 
whom  he  escorted  in  1554  from  Corunna  to  London,  and  intro- 
duced to  that  Princess  as  a  bridegroom.  He  died  at  his  house  in 
the  Strand,  London,  on  the  fourteenth  of  March,  in  the  following 
year,  and  was  buried  at  Cheneys,  leaving  by  his  Countess,  Anne, 
daughter  and  sole  heir  to  Sir  Guy  Sapcote,  and  widow  of  Sir 
Thomas  Broughton,,  of  Tudington,  in  Bedfordshire,  an  only  child, 
Francis,  his  worthy  and  magnificent  successor. 

History  affords  us  little  on  which  to  found  a  judgment  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Bedford's  character.  His  friends  have  neglected  to 
transmit  to  posterity  an  account  of  those  merits  which  could 
challenge  so  vast  an  extent  of  royal  favour:  His  enemies  too  have 
been  silent  as  to  faults  which  their  envy  of  that  favour  might 
naturally  have  led  them  to  record.  The  detail  of  his  services 
here  given,  is  sufficient  to  assure  us  that  he  possessed  no  mean 
abilities,  and  if  the  conduct  of  such  a  man  has  escaped  detraction 
it  justly  demands  our  good  opinion.  The  mighty  Edmund  Burke, 
it  is  true,  with  that  magical  eloquence  which  could  almost  im- 
mortalize or  annihilate  the  characters  of  those  whom  he  favoured 
or  disliked,  but  with  the  doubtful  justice  which  always  attends 
effusions  of  anger,  levelled  a  general  censure  at  the  memory  of 
this  Nobleman,  to  avenge  an  offence  offered  by  his  heir  nearly 
three  centuries  after  his  death.  If  history  could  have  furnished  a 
single  accusation  against  him,  that  memorable  Philippic  would 
certainly  have  recorded  it ;  but  it  charges  him  only  with  having 
received  great  rewards,  and  barely  insinuates  that  he  might  not 
have  deserved  them. 
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SIR  WILLIAM  MAITLAND, 

OF  LETHINGTON. 

1  H  i  s  was  the  eminent  person  whom  Camden,  and  several  other 
writers,  in  treating  of  the  affairs  of  Scotland  in  his  time,  desig- 
nate by  the  appellation  of  "  Lidington,"  a  corruption  of  "  Leth ing- 
ton/'  the  denomination  of  his  estate,  by  which,  according  to  the 
usage  of  his  country,  he  was  commonly  called.    In  an  age  when 
his  native  realm  was  not  more  distinguished  by  bravery  in  war 
than  by  ignorance  of  the  arts  of  government  he  stood  alone  a 
most  profound  and  subtle  politician.     He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Sir  Richard  Maitland,  of  Lethington,  by  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Cranstoun,  and  was  heir  to  a  large  patrimony,  but  the 
peculiar  character  of  his  mind  unfitted  him  for  the  enjoyment  not 
only  of  the  simple  comforts  but  of  the  proudest  distinctions  of 
private  life.    Stratagem  and  secrecy  were  the  darling  objects  of 
his  study,  nor  was  ambition  wanting  to  spur  him  on  to  the  constant 
exertion  of  those  inclinations.     He  had  appeared  at  an  early  age 
in  the  Court  of  the  Queen  Regent,  Mary  of  Guise,  widow  of  James 
the  Fifth,  where  he  gave  such  proofs  of  his  talents  for  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs  that  in  1558  she  chose  him  for  her  principal 
secretary.     It  was  towards  the  close  of  that  year  that  she  declared 
her  resolution  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  reformation  in 
Scotland,  and  in  the  winter  of  the  following,  Maitland,  who,  in 
addition  to  being  a  protestant,  had  disgusted  her  by  contradict- 
ing the  counsels  of  the  French  by  whom  she  was  surrounded, 
withdrew  himself  from  her  service,  and  joined  the  Lords  of  the 
Congregation,  as  the  leaders  of  the  reformers  began  now  to  be 
called,  by  whom  he  was  dispatched  to  London  to  implore  the  aid 
of  Elizabeth  to  a  cause  which   they  were  endeavouring,  with 
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various  success,  to  support  by  force  of  arms.    The  request  was 
gladly  granted :  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  deputed  to  Berwick, 
to  negotiate  on  the  part  of  his  mistress  with  the  congregation ; 
and  a  treaty,   for  which  Maitland  was   a   commissioner,  was 
concluded  in  that  town  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  February,  1559, 
O.  S.     In  the  ensuing  spring  Elizabeth  sent  a  fleet  and  army  to 
Scotland,  and  her  interference  presently  turned  the  scale  in  favour 
of  the  reformers.    The  remarkable  siege  of  Leith ;  the  consequent 
treaty  of  Edinburgh ;  and  the  death  of  the  Queen  Regent ;  were 
events  which  succeeded  within  a  very  few  months :   they  were 
speedily  followed  by  the  departure  of  Francis  the  second  of 
France,  and  the  arrival  of  his  widow,  the  beauteous  and  ill-fated 
Mary  Stuart,  to  mount  the  throne  of  her  ancestors. 

The  commencement  of  her  reign  was  distinguished  by  studied 
concessions  to  the  protestants.     She  restored  Maitland  to  the  post 
of  secretary ;  but  the  favour  which  perhaps  was  thus  bestowed  on 
him  through  policy  soon  found  stronger  motives  in  her  discovery 
of  the  perfection  of  his  talents  for  that  office,  and  in  the  effect  of 
an  infinite  address  with  which  he  had  successfully  sought  to  culti- 
vate her  personal  esteem.    He  became  a  favourite,  and  had  for  a 
long  time  the  singular  good  fortune  to  enjoy  at  once  the  unli- 
mited confidence  of  the  crown  and  of  the  people.    The  difficulty 
of  Mary's  affairs  with  England  was  necessarily  the  first  object  of 
her  attention,  and  to  him  alone  she  entrusted  the  management  of 
them.    Soon  after  her  accession  she  sent  him  ambassador  to 
Elizabeth,  with  whom  he  had  to  treat  on  that  most  delicate 
subject  the  pretensions  of  his  mistress  to  the  inheritance  of  the 
English  throne.    To  those  who  have  studied  Elizabeth's  character 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  such  a  mission  must  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful, but  the  ability  which  he  displayed  in  it,  and  the  penetra- 
tion of  his  views  of  the  policy  and  characters  of  her  ministers, 
convinced  Mary  that  she  had  not  erred  in  her  choice.     She 
dispatched  him  therefore  again,  in  1563,  to  press  Elizabeth  to  a 
personal  interview  with  her,  in  the  North  of  England,  and  he 
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again  failed.  On  his  return  he  found  the  Queen  persecuted  by  a 
church  more  intolerant,  and  more  perilous  to  the  interests  of 
Princes  who  denied  its  doctrines,  than  that  of  Rome.  The  leaders 
of  that  infant  schism  which  had  then  assumed  the  name  of  the 
Kirk  not  only  sought  to  deny  to  Mary  the  private  exercise  of  her 
own  religion,  but  were  inculcating  with  vehemence  the  right  of 
the  people  to  resist  their  rulers.  Maitland,  artfully  avoiding  the 
former  topic,  attacked  the  succeeding  position  in  the  general 
assembly  with  admirable  skill  and  eloquence,  and  concluded  by 
accusing  the  notorious  Knox  of  sedition.  A  debate  ensued  the 
reputation  of  which  is  yet  cherished  by  the  Scots  of  either  persua- 
sion: "  It  admirably  displayed,"  says  the  accurate  and  elegant 
Robertson,  "  the  talents  and  character  of  both  the  disputants ; 
the  acuteness  of  Maitland,  embellished  with  learning,  but  prone 
to  subtlety ;  the  vigorous  understanding  of  Knox,  delighting  in 
bold  sentiments,  and  superior  to  all  fear." 

In  the  spring  of  1565  he  was  once  more  sent  to  London,  to 
solicit  the  consent  of  Elizabeth  to  Mary's  marriage  with  Darnley. 
It  was  refused,  and  he  returned  to  Scotland  with  Sir  Nicholas 
Throckmorton,  whom  Elizabeth  instantly  dispatched  thither  to 
protest  against  it  in  her  name.  Mary,  enraged  at  this  answer  to 
a  message  which  she  had  intended  as  little  more  than  a  compli- 
ment, sent  orders  to  Maitland,  when  on  his  way  to  her  court,  to 
return  without  delay  to  London;  to  reproach  Elizabeth  with 
malice  and  duplicity ;  and  to  declare  that  his  mistress  was  now 
determined  that  she  would  suffer  no  opinion  but  that  of  her  own 
subjects  to  interfere  with  her  choice.  Maitland  disobeyed,  and 
repaired  to  her  presence ;  convinced  her  of  the  evils  likely  to 
arise  from  so  rude  and  rash  a  defiance ;  and  received  her  pardon 
and  her  thanks.  At  this  period  commenced  the  follies,  the 
crimes,  and  the  miseries,  of  the  unhappy  Mary.  In  the  delibera- 
tions on  her  future  fate,  held  during  her  imprisonment  in  Loch- 
leven  Castle,  in  1567,  he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  save  to 
her,  under  certain  restrictions,  the  possession  of  the  Crown ;  and 
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when  the  Earl  of  Murray,  lately  appointed  Regent,  was  sum- 
moned by  Elizabeth  in  the  following  year  to  meet  her  commis- 
sioners at  York,  and  justify  the  deposition  of  his  Sovereign, 
Maitland,  who  was  too  firm  a  friend  to  her  cause  to  be  left  with 
safety  in  Scotland,  was  unwillingly  admitted  by  him  into  the 
number  of  his  assistants. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  placed  at  the  head  of  Elizabeth's 
commission,  and  it  was  during  the  progress  of  this  mighty  enquiry 
that  the  first  steps  were  taken  in  that  project  for  his  marriage 
with  the  Queen  of  Scots  which  in  the  end  cost  him  his  life.  To 
Maitland,  as  the  most  firm  adherent  to  Mary,  and  perhaps  the 
most  acute  man  in  Scotland,  he  first  opened  his  design.  The 
secretary  received  it  with  the  warmest  approbation,  and  presently 
invested  it  with  the  form  and  substance  of  a  profound  plan  of 
policy.  It  was  communicated  with  caution  to  the  Regent ;  nego- 
tiations were  privately  commenced  in  England  to  secure  to  it  the 
countenance  of  the  most  powerful  among  the  nobility ;  the  great 
business  at  York  was  interrupted,  and  its  method  changed,  by 
means  unknown  to  the  rest  of  those  intrusted  to  conduct  it ;  and 
Elizabeth  for  a  time  saw  herself  in  danger  of  disappointment, 
without  being  able  to  divine  the  cause.  A  matter  however 
divulged  to  so  many  could  not  be  long  concealed  from  her. 
Murray,  to  whom  of  all  others  it  was  least  likely  to  be  beneficial, 
probably  betrayed  it  to  her  soon  after  his  return  to  Scotland, 
where  Maitland,  undismayed  by  the  failure  of  one  plan  to  under- 
mine the  Regent's  authority,  and  weaken  his  party,  now  struck 
out  with  renewed  vigour  into  the  execution  of  others.  No 
longer  employed  in  the  government,  and  odious  to  the  ruling 
faction,  he  retired  into  Perth,  to  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Athol,  a 
devoted  supporter  of  Mary's  interests,  from  whence  he  negotiated, 
by  his  emissaries,  with  Murray's  friends,  and  seduced  several 
from  their  adherence  to  him.  The  Regent  at  length  foresaw  in 
Maitland's  liberty  the  extinction  of  his  own  power,  and,  having 
decoyed  him  to  Stirling,  procured  a  retainer  of  the  Earl  of  Lenox 
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to  accuse  him  to  the  Privy  Council  of  being  a  party  in  the 
murther  of  Darnley.  He  was  sent  in  the  autumn  of  1569  a 
prisoner  to  Edinburgh,  where  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  who  was 
governor  of  the  castle,  a  person  deeply  concerned  in  the  most 
remarkable  public  transactions  of  his  time,  and  one  of  those 
whom  Maitland  had  secretly  gained  over  to  the  Queen's  party, 
detached  him,  as  it  is  said  by  counterfeiting  Murray's  signature 
to  a  warrant,  from  the  persons  to  whose  charge  he  had  been 
committed,  and  took  him  into  his  own  custody  in  the  castle. 
This  friendly  aid  prevented  his  being  brought  to  an  immediate 
trial,  the  fatal  issue  to  him  of  which  was  evident ;  and  Murray, 
who  for  some  private  reasons  suffered  Kirkaldy's  conduct  to  pass 
unresented,  was  within  a  few  weeks  after  assassinated  by  a  private 
enemy. 

Maitland  was  acquitted  by  a  provisional  council  of  nobles  who 
had  assembled  to  elect  a  Regent,  and,  on  regaining  his  freedom, 
again  plunged  instantly  into  the  political  confusion  of  the  state* 
He  now  laboured  to  accomplish  a  junction  of  the  two  contending 
factions,  and  at  length,  hopeless  of  restoring  Mary  to  the  pleni- 
tude of  her  regal  power,  proposed  that  she  should  be  admitted  to 
the  sovereignty  jointly  with  her  infant  son,  who,  on  her  deposi- 
tion, had  been  placed  on  the  vacant  throne.  To  this  end  he,  in 
concert  with  Kirkaldy,  procured  a  conference  between  the  leaders 
of  the  hostile  parties,  which  broke  up  in  tumultuous  indecision. 
It  was  a  critical  hour  for  Maitland.  He  found  himself  obliged 
to  declare  openly  for  the  Queen,  or  for  her  son,  and,  with  little 
deliberation,  because  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  scarcely 
allowed  room  for  any,  at  length  appeared  publicly  for  the  former, 
and  joined  in  issuing  a  proclamation,  asserting  her  authority  in 
bold  and  explicit  terms.  In  the  mean  time  the  Earl  of  Lenox, 
father  of  the  murthered  Darnley,  was  chosen  Regent  by  the  oppo- 
site party,  aided  by  the  influence  of  Elizabeth,  and  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  his  authority  was  to  deprive  Maitland  of  the  office  of  secre- 
tary, and  to  proclaim  him  a  traitor.  The  rage  of  contention  was 
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now  at  the  highest  pitch :  each  party  had  an  army  under  the 
walls  of  Edinburgh,  and  each,  at  the  same  time,  held  a  Parlia- 
ment, the  one  in  that  city,  the  other  at  Stirling :  the  assembly 
which  acted  under  that  title  on  the  behalf  of  the  King,  in  spite  of 
Kirkaldy,  who  was  not  only  governor  of  the  castle,  but  provost  of 
the  town,  passed  an  act  of  attainder  against  many  of  its  oppo- 
nents, in  which  Maitland  was  included. 

These  matters  occurred  in  1570,  and  the  succeeding  year, 
towards  the  close  of  which  the  Regent  Lenox  was  killed  at 
Stirling  in  a  furious  and  romantic  surprise  of  that  town  by 
Kirkaldy.  The  Earl  of  Mar,  a  nobleman  of  excellent  character, 
whose  endeavours  to  promote  concord  had  procured  him  universal 
esteem,  was  chosen  by  the  King's  adherents  to  succeed  him.  In 
that  spirit  he  opened  a  treaty  with  Maitland  and  Kirkaldy,  in 
which  all  the  parties  seem  to  have  been  actuated  by  a  sincere 
desire  to  heal  the  wounds  of  their  country,  and  it  was  on  the 
point  of  conclusion  when  the  subtle  and  unprincipled  ambition  of 
the  Earl  of  Morton  rendered  it  abortive.  Morton,  a  bitter  enemy 
to  Mary,  a  purchased  friend  to  Elizabeth,  and  a  disappointed 
candidate  for  the  regency,  at  length  obtained  that  office  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  October,  1572,  on  the  demise  of  Mar,  who  is  said 
to  have  died  of  a  broken  heart.  He  held  Maitland  in  the  utmost 
abhorrence,  but  a  secret  wish  to  separate  more  widely  the  Queen's 
party,  which  was  already  somewhat  disunited,  induced  him  to 
renew  with  Maitland  and  his  friends  the  negotiation  which 
himself  had  interrupted  with  Mar.  Maitland  was  then  deeply 
engaged  in  forming  a  plan  for  the  escape  of  his  mistress  from  the 
captivity  in  which  the  fears  and  the  injustice  of  Elizabeth  had 
so  long  retained  her.  He  agreed  to  the  treaty  with  the  view  of 
making  it  subservient  to  his  design,  but  Morton,  his  rival  in 
subtlety  and  penetration,  as  well  as  in  the  love  of  political  rule, 
discovered  his  motive,  and  determined  on  his  ruin.  Maitland 
now  shut  himself  up  with  Kirkaldy  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  to 
which  Morton,  with  the  aid  of  English  troops,  laid  close  siege, 
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and,  after  prodigies  of  valour  performed  by  the  gallant  defenders, 
reduced  it  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  1573.  Kirkaldy  and 
Maitland  surrendered  to  Sir  William  Drury,  who  commanded 
Elizabeth's  troops,  under  a  solemn  engagement  that  their  lives 
should  be  spared ;  but  the  former  was  shortly  after  hanged  at  the 
Cross  in  Edinburgh,  and  Maitland,  who  could  found  no  hope  of 
mercy  but  on  his  share  in  a  promise  already  so  scandalously 
broken,  is  said  to  have  died  by  his  own  hand  on  the  ninth  of  the 
succeeding  month. 

The  political  conduct  of  this  extraordinary  person  has  usually 
been  taxed,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  on  what  grounds,  with  a 
selfish  and  sordid  versatility.  He  appears,  on  the  contrary,  to 
have  been  the  only  public  man  of  his  country  who  remained 
invariably  attached  to  the  interests  of  Mary.  Archbishop 
Spotswood,  a  warm  friend  to  the  contrary  party,  says,  "  a  man  he 
was  of  deep  wit,  great  experience,  and  one  whose  counsels  were 
held  in  that  time  for  oracles ;  but  variable  and  inconstant ; 
turning  and  changing  from  one  faction  to  another,  as  he  thought 
it  to  make  for  his  standing.  This  did  greatly  diminish  his  repu- 
tation, and  failed  him  at  last,  &c."  Dr.  Robertson,  in  the  follow- 
ing passage,  gives  us  his  character  probably  with  more  candour — 
"  Maitland  had  early  applied  to  public  business  admirable  natural 
talents,  improved  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  liberal  arts ;  and 
at  a  time  of  life  when  his  countrymen  of  the  same  quality  were 
following  the  pleasures  of  the  chace,  or  serving  as  adventurers  in 
the  armies  of  France,  he  was  admitted  into  all  the  secrets  of  the 
cabinet,  and  put  upon  a  level  with  persons  of  the  most  consum- 
mate experience  in  the  management  of  affairs.  He  possessed  in 
an  eminent  degree  that  intrepid  spirit  which  delights  in  pursuing 
bold  designs,  and  was  no  less  master  of  that  political  dexterity 
which  is  necessary  for  carrying  them  on  with  success :  but  these 
qualities  were  deeply  tinctured  with  the  neighbouring  vices :  his 
address  degenerated  sometimes  into  cunning;  his  acuteness 
bordered  upon  excess;  his  invention,  over  fertile,  suggested  to 
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him  on  some  occasions  chimerical  systems  of  policy  too  refined 
for  the  genius  of  his  age  or  country ;  and  his  enterprizing  spirit 
engaged  him  in  projects  vast  and  splendid,  but  beyond  his  utmost 
power  to  execute.  All  the  cotemporary  writers,  to  whatever 
faction  they  belong,  mention  him  with  an  admiration  which 
nothing  could  have  excited  but  the  greatest  superiority  of  pene- 
tration and  abilities." 

Sir  William  Maitland  was  twice  married;  first,  to  Janet 
Menteth,  by  whom  he  had  no  issue ;  secondly,  to  Mary,  daughter 
of  Malcolm,  third  Lord  Fleming,  who  brought  him  an  only  son, 
James,  in  whom  this  line  of  the  family  became  extinct.  From  Sir 
John  Maitland,  next  and  younger  brother  to  the  subject  of  the 
preceding  sketch,  who  attained  to  the  office  of  High  Chancellor 
of  Scotland,  and  was  created  Lord  Maitland  by  James  the  sixth, 
the  Earls  of  Lauderdale  are  descended. 
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AMBROSE  DUDLEY, 

EARL  OF  WARWICK. 

EMINENCE  of  consanguinity,  rather  than  any  special  merit  or 
fame  of  his  own,  beyond  the  quiet  and  unassuming  recommen- 
dation of  an  unblemished  moral  character,  has  preserved  the 
memory  of  this  nobleman  from  a  neglect  perhaps  approaching  to 
oblivion.  A  son,  and  at  length  heir,  of  the  mighty  Duke  of 
Northumberland ;  a  brother  of  that  paragon  of  royal  favour  and 
of  wickedness,  Leicester,  and  of  the  innocent  and  ill  fated  consort 
of  Jane  Grey ;  claimed,  as  it  were,  in  their  right  some  degree  of 
distinction,  and  history  has  probably  preserved  all  that  could 
have  been  collected  of  his  story.  He  was  the  fourth,  but  at 
length  eldest  surviving  son  of  his  father,  by  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir 
Henry  Guldeford,  and  was  born  in  the  year  1530,  or  1531. 

He  is  said  to  have  manifested  at  an  early  age  a  passion  for 
military  fame.  It  is  certain  that  he  was  in  the  expedition  com- 
manded by  his  father  in  1549  against  the  Norfolk  rebels,  and  not 
improbable  that  he  owed  the  honour  of  knighthood,  which  he 
received  on  the  seventeenth  of  November  in  that  year,  to  some 
instances  of  that  wild  gallantry  which  in  those  days  was  esteemed 
the  prime  qualification  for  a  soldier.  He  returned  to  the  insipid 
life  of  a  courtier,  and  we  hear  of  him  only  as  a  partaker  in  tour- 
naments and  banquets  till  the  arrest  of  the  Duke,  his  father,  with 
whom  of  course  he  had  engaged  in  the  support  of  Jane  Grey's 
weak  and  unwilling  pretensions  to  the  Crown  in  July  1553.  He 
was  attainted,  and  received  sentence  of  death,  together  with  his 
brothers,  John,  Robert,  and  Henry,  and  they  were  confined  in  the 
Tower  of  London  till  the  eighteenth  of  October  in  the  succeeding 
year,  when  Mary  granted  him  a  pardon  for  life,  permitted  him  to 
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come  to  Court,  and  received  him  into  some  degree  of  favour. 
Philip,  her  consort,  for  reasons  not  clearly  assigned,  became  the 
patron  of  the  crest-fallen  remains  of  the  House  of  Dudley. 
Ambrose  volunteered  into  the  Spanish  army,  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  distinguished  himself  in  the  summer  of  1557  at  the 
celebrated  battle  of  St.  Quintin,  and  his  younger  brother,  Henry, 
who  accompanied  him  in  the  same  character,  fell  during  the  siege 
of  that  place.  Mary,  at  the  King's  intercession,  now  dispelled 
the  cloud  in  which  the  extravagant  ambition  of  Northumberland 
had  involved  his  progeny,  and  in  the  conclusion  of  that  year, 
this  young  nobleman,  together  with  his  surviving  brother  Robert, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Leicester,  were  fully  restored  by  an  act  of 
Parliament. 

The  stupendous  influence  of  that  brother,  which  marked  even 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  presently  secured  a 
large  share  of  her  favour  to  Ambrose.  He  obtained  a  royal  grant 
of  estates  in  Leicestershire  in  her  first  year,  and  in  the  next  she 
appointed  him  Master  of  the  Ordnance  for  life.  These  boons 
were  presently  followed  by  the  restoration  of  some  of  his  father's 
dignities ;  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  December,  1561,  he  was  created 
Baron  of  Kingston  Lisle  in  the  county  of  Berks,  and  on  the 
following  day  Earl  of  Warwick.  It  was  just  at  this  period  that 
the  great  contest  began  in  France  between  the  Papists  and  the 
Huguenots  which  afterwards  obtained  the  denomination  of  the 
war  of  the  League.  The  reformers  solicited  the  aid  of  Elizabeth, 
and  offered  to  place  in  her  hands  one  of  the  most  considerable 
ports  in  Normandy,  which  they  besought  her  to  garrison  with 
English  troops.  She  consented,  not  only  readily  but  eagerly,  and 
Havre  de  Grace,  generally  called  Newhaven  by  the  historical 
writers  of  that  time,  was  given  up  to  her ;  Warwick  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  command,  with  the  title  of  the  Queen's  Lieutenant 
in  the  province;  and,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  October,  1562, 
landed  at  Havre,  with  three  thousand  soldiers,  and  was  with  much 
ceremony  sworn  into  his  office. 
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In  this  command.,  the  only  arduous  public  service  in  which  we 
find  him,  his  conduct,  equally  distinguished  by  fidelity,  prudence, 
and  courage,  amply  proved  his  ability  for  the  most  important 
military  undertakings.     The  effects  of  his  vigilance  and  activity 
were  felt  in  every  part  of  Normandy,  from  whence,  by  the  aid  of 
repeated  excursions   from  his  strong-hold,  he  had  enabled   the 
Protestants  almost  wholly  to  expel  their  enemies,  when  he  found 
himself  suddenly  abandoned  by  them,  and  discovered  that  they 
had  treacherously  agreed  on  certain  terms  with   the  Leaguers, 
and  even  engaged  themselves  to  turn  their  arms   against  him. 
He  now  shut  himself  up  in  his  garrison,  having  previously  dis- 
missed the  French  of  both  persuasions,  and  was  presently  invested 
by  a  powerful  army,  under  the  command  of  the  Constable  de 
Montmorency.     Terrible  hardships  and  calamities  ensued.     The 
spring  and  summer  passed  almost  without  rain ;  the  French  cut 
the  aqueducts  which  supplied  the  town ;  and  the  soldiers  were 
obliged  to  boil  their  miserable  sustenance  in  sea-water,  which  was 
frequently  too   their  only  beverage.      An   epidemic  distemper, 
which  carried  off  great  numbers,  succeeded.    At  length  Warwick, 
after  having  sustained  with  uncommon  perseverance  a  siege  not 
less  obstinate  than   his  defence,  surrendered  in  the  autumn  of 
1563,  but  not  till  he  had  received  the  Queen's  especial  command, 
and  effected  a  most  honourable  capitulation.     During  the  treaty, 
having  appeared  without  his  armour  on  the  ramparts  to  speak  to 
a  distinguished  French  officer,  a  villain  fired  at  him  from  beneath, 
and  wounded  him  in  the  leg  with  a  poisoned  bullet,  a  misfortune 
the  consequences  of  which  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  proba- 
bly rendered  retirement  almost  necessary  to  him,  and  prevented 
his  accepting  favours  and  distinctions  which  he  seems  so  well  to 
have  merited.    He  was  elected  a  Knight  of  the  Garter  in  1562, 
and  invested  at  Havre  with  the  ensigns  of  the  Order. 

In  1568,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the 
enquiry  into  the  great  matter  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  on  her  arrival 
in  England  ;  in  1569,  on  the  occasion  of  the  rebellion  of  the  Earls 
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of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland,  himself  and  the  Lord 
Clinton  were  appointed,  jointly  and  severally,  the  Queen's  Lieu- 
tenants in  the  north,  and  the  suppression  of  it  was  chiefly  owing 
to  his  care  and  vigilance ;  and  in  the  succeeding  year  Elizabeth 
conferred  on  him  the  dignified  office,  or  rather  title,  of  Chief 
Butler  of  England.  In  1570  he  was  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council, 
and  included  in  the  number  of  Peers  appointed  by  the  royal 
commission  for  the  trial  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk ;  and  this,  with 
the  exception  of  his  having  been  similarly  employed  on  the  trial, 
as  it  was  called,  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  is  the  last  notice  to  be 
found  of  his  interference  in  any  matter  of  the  State.  After  the 
conclusion  of  the  sitting,  Mary  addressed  herself  to  him  as  to  one 
for  whom  she  felt  a  regard,  and  in  whom  she  placed  some  confi- 
dence. Of  Elizabeth's  esteem  for  him,  or  of  her  inclination  at 
least  to  persuade  him  how  highly  she  esteemed  him,  a  fair  judg- 
ment may  be  formed  from  the  following  postcript,  in  her  own 
hand  writing,  to  a  letter  from  her  Privy  Council,  written  to  him 
during  the  siege  of  Havre. 

"  My  dear  Warwick, 

If  your  honour  and  my  desire  could  accord  with 
the  loss  of  the  needfullest  finger  I  keep,  God  so  help  me  in  my 
utmost  need  as  I  would  gladly  lose  that  one  joint  for  your  safe 
abode  with  me ;  but  since  I  cannot  that  I  would,  I  will  do  that  I 
may ;  and  will  rather  drink  in  an  ashen  cup  than  you  or  your's 
should  not  be  succoured  both  by  sea  and  land,  yea,  and  that  with 
all  speed  possible ;  and  let  this  my  scribbling  hand  witness  it 
unto  them  all. 

Yours,  as  my  own, 

E.  R. 

Warwick  is  said  to  have  understood  and  patronized  the  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  interests  of  his  country.  Certain  it 
is  that  he  was  much  engaged  in  a  design  projected  by  some 
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London  merchants  for  opening  the  trade  to  Barbary,  which  at 
length  proved  unsuccessful;  and  that  in  1585  he  obtained  from 
the  Queen  an  exclusive  licence  for  two  years  for  the  exporting 
woollen  cloths  thither  by  some  of  them  who  had  suffered  the 
heaviest  losses ;  but  no  farther  inference  can  be  drawn  from  those 
circumstances  than  that  he  himself  was  a  party  in  their  specu- 
lations, a  condescension  by  no  means  rare  among  the  nobility 
towards  the  conclusion  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Of  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  person  of  most  unblemished  conduct  both  in  public 
and  private  life  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt.  His  character 
stands  wholly  unimpeached :  even  in  that  volume  of  virulent 
censure  on  the  rest  of  his  family,  known  by  the  title  of  "  Leices- 
ter's Commonwealth, "  his  name  is  never  mentioned  disrespect- 
fully :  In  the  few  notices  of  him  with  which  history  furnishes  us 
it  is  always  accompanied  by  praise,  and  his  popular  appellation 
was  "  the  good  Earl  of  Warwick. "  Towards  the  conclusion  of 
his  life  the  misery  of  the  incurable  wound  which  he  had  received 
at  Havre  gradually  increased,  and  at  length  became  intolerable, 
and  threatened  mortification.  In  an  unsigned  letter  to  George, 
sixth  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  of  the  fourth  of  February,  1589-90,  the 
writer  says — "  My  Lo.  of  Warwick  is  like  to  go.  His  offices  are 
already  nere  bestowed.  Grafton"  (doubtless  the  royal  honour  of 
Graftoh,  which  we  are  not  elsewhere  informed  was  held  by  him) 
"  upon  the  Lo.  Chancellor ;  Butlerage,  upon  the  Lo.  of  Bucke- 
hurst ;  for  the  Mr.ship  of  the  Ordynaunce  my  Lorde  Graye  and 
Sir  John  Parratt  stryve. "  Mr.  Thomas  Markham,  in  a  detail  of 
court  news  to  the  same  nobleman,  of  the  seventeenth  of  that 
month,  writes — "  on  Wednesdaye  was  sennight,  as  I  am  suer 
your  L.  hath  hard,  my  Lord  of  Warwyk  had  his  leg  cutt  off, 
since  which  tyme  he  hath  amendid,  but  not  so  faste  as  I  wolld 
wyshe. "  On  the  twentieth  he  expired  at  the  house  of  his  brother 
in  law,  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  in  Bloomsbury,  and  was  buried  at 
Warwick,  where  a  curious  altar  tomb  was  erected  to  his  memory 
by  his  widow. 
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This  nobleman  was  thrice  married;  first,  to  Anne,  daughter 
and  heir  of  William  Whorwood,  Attorney  General  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  eighth,  by  whom  he  had  his  only  child,  John,  who  died 
an  infant  before  1552.  His  second  Lady  was  Elizabeth  daughter 
of  Sir  Gilbert  Talboys,  and  sister  and  sole  heir  to  George,  last 
Lord  Talboys.  He  married,  thirdly,  Anne,  daughter  of  Francis 
Russell,  Earl  of  Bedford. 
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ROBERT  DEVEREUX, 

EARL  OF  ESSEX; 

1  HAT  incomparable  Essex,  who  was  the  second  Earl  of  his 
family ;  the  great  favourite  of  Elizabeth,  and  of  England ;  the 
admiration  arid  the  regret  of  Europe.  In  an  age  certainly  inqui- 
sitive ;  at  least  pretending  to  exquisite  taste  and  judgment ;  and 
peculiarly  distinguished  by  its  incessant  and  various  employment 
of  the  press;  it  is  astonishing  that  no  regular  and  detailed 
celebration  should  have  been  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  this 
very  extraordinary  man.  We  have  been  gorged,  even  to  disgust, 
with  tedious  pieces  of  unmerited  biography,  and  the  actions  and 
motives  of  plodding  statesmen,  insignificant  courtiers,  and  rebels 
who  resembled  Essex  in  nothing  but  in  their  rank  and  their 
punishment,  have  been  sifted  and  analysed  with  the  most  insuf- 
ferable minuteness ;  while  a  thousand  inestimable  memorials  of 
a  character  the  exquisite  perfections  and  errors  of  which  were 
almost  peculiar  to  itself,  have  been  suffered  to  remain  scattered 
and  unconnected  on  the  pages  of  history,  or  buried  in  undisturbed 
manuscript.  How  can  we  account  for  this  omission  ?  Have  fear 
and  modesty  deterred  modern  biographers  from  venturing  on  a 
task  to  perform  which  worthily  the  pen  must  sometimes  be  dipped 
in  the  softest  milk  of  human  kindness,  and  sometimes  into  the 
burning  fermentation  of  furious  passions ;  or  must  we  ascribe  it 
to  a  submission,  less  excuseable,  to  the  depraved  taste  of  a  time 
in  which  history  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  discovery  of  political 
analogies,  and  to  the  suggestion  of  party  arguments  ?  The  narrow 
compass  to  which  these  essays  are  limited  prohibits  the  author 
from  an  attempt  in  which  he  could  have  but  little  chance  of 
success.  He  must  confine  himself  here  to  a  mere  recital  of 
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circumstances.  But  it  were  earnestly  to  be  wished  that  some  one 
in  whom  delicate  feeling  is  united  to  acute  judgment ;  who 
could  form  a  fair  estimate  of  admirable  merits  and  of  venial 
imprudences ;  who  may  be  qualified  by  an  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  the  human  heart  as  well  as  of  his  country,  would 
write  a  life  of  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

He  was  the  son  of  Walter  Devereux,  Viscount  Hereford,  &c. 
who  had  been  created  Earl  of  Essex  by  Elizabeth,  in  1572,  and 
whose  portrait,  with  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  character,  may  be 
found  elsewhere  in  this  work.     His  mother  was  Lettice,  daughter 
of  Sir  Francis  Knollys,  K.  G.  a  relation,  at  no  great  distance,  to 
Anne  Bullen,  the  Queen's  mother ;  and  Robert,  the  elder  of  their 
two  sons,  was  born  at  the  Earl's  seat  of  Netherwood,  in  Hereford- 
shire, on  the  tenth   of  November,   1567.     His   childhood   was 
undistinguished  by  any  promise  of  more  than  ordinary  parts.  We 
are  told  indeed  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  who  may  be  said  to  have 
studied  the  history  of  the  family,  that  his  father  had  formed  a 
very  mean  judgment  of  his   understanding,   and   directed   his 
attention   therefore  chiefly  to   the  improvement  of  Walter,  his 
younger  son.     Robert  had  not  attained  his  tenth  year  when  he 
succeeded  to  the  honours  and  estates  of  his  family.     His  father 
had  committed  him  to  the  care  of  persons  of  uncommon  wisdom 
and  worth.  Burghley  was  his  guardian,  and  the  severely  virtuous 
Sussex,  in  discharge  of  a  promise  to  the  Earl  on  his  death-bed, 
his  firm  friend.     Sir  Edward  Waterhouse,  a  man  perhaps  equal 
to  them  in  talents,  as  he  certainly  was  in  honour  and  integrity, 
personally  superintended  his  affairs,  and  watched  over  his  conduct 
with  a  vigilance  which  was  sweetened,  as  well  as  strengthened, 
by  the  most  earnest  affection,  for  Waterhouse  had  been  entirely 
beloved  and  trusted  by  the  deceased  Earl,  and  entered  on  his 
charge  with  a  heart   overflowing  with  kindness   and   gratitude. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1578,  the   young   Essex,  by  the 
direction  of  Lord  Burghley,  became  a  student  of  Trinity  College, 
in   Cambridge.     Whitgift,   afterwards    Primate,  who   was   then 
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master  of  that  house,  undertook  the  direction  of  his  education, 
and  here  the  character  and  powers  of  his  mind  were  presently 
unfolded :  his  obedient  application  to  the  severer  orders  of 
learning  was  not  less  remarked  than  his  attachment  to  more 
polite  studies,  and  he  was  distinguished  for  an  elegance  and 
fluency  of  composition  of  which  his  time  afforded  few  instances. 
His  manners  were  peculiarly  engaging ;  his  temper  mild,  com- 
pliant, and  marked  by  a  graceful  seriousness  which  approached 
to  melancholy ;  his  moral  conduct  stained  by  no  vice,  and  be- 
comingly tinctured  with  dignity.  He  remained  in  the  University 
till  1582,  when  he  took  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  soon 
after  went  into  South  Wales,  where  he  resided  in  one  of  his  family 
mansions,  and  became,  says  Wotton,  so  enamoured  of  a  rural  life, 
that  it  required  much  persuasion  to  withdraw  him  from  his 
retirement. 

In  1584  he  came  at  length  to  Court,  introduced  and  patronized 
by  his  father-in-law,  Leicester,  who  was  then  in  the  zenith  of  his 
power.  It  had  been  strongly  rumoured  that  Leicester  caused 
the  late  Earl's  death  by  poison.  He  had  married  the  widowed 
Countess  with  indecent  haste,  and  perhaps  now  sought  to  lessen 
the  suspicion  under  which  he  laboured  by  thus  publicly  profess- 
ing his  affection  for  the  son.  It  has  been  said  that  Essex  was 
inclined  to  reject  his  proffered  friendship ;  we  find,  however,  that 
in  the  succeeding  year  he  accompanied  Leicester,  then  appointed 
Captain-general  in  the  Low  Countries,  to  Holland,  where  though 
little  more  than  eighteen  years  old,  he  received  the  commission 
of  General  of  the  Horse.  He  was  distinguished  in  that  campaign 
by  his  personal  bravery,  especially  in  the  battle  of  Zutphen,  and 
on  the  twenty-seventh  of  December,  1587,  shortly  after  his  return, 
was  suddenly  elevated  to  the  dignified  post  of  Master  of  the 
Horse.  In  the  following  year,  when  Elizabeth  assembled  an 
army  to  await  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  the  aweful  attack 
threatened  by  Spain ;  when  superior  military  skill,  to  direct  the 
bravery  of  her  troops,  .was  perhaps  even  more  important  than 
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the  wisdom  of  her  ministers  to  the  support  of  a  crown  which 
was  then  thought  by  many  to  totter  on  her  head ;  she  chose  this 
youth  to  command  her  horse,  and  decorated  him  with  that 
splendid  order  of  knighthood  which  she  had  frequently  denied  to 
the  best  and  the  noblest  of  her  old  servants.  Thus  far  he  seemed 
to  common  observers  to  have  been  borne  forward  on  the  wing  of 
Leicester's  power,  or  rather  till  this  period  had  Elizabeth  been 
able  to  conceal  that  extravagant  partiality  which  presently  after 
astonished  all  Europe,  and  still  remains  perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable paradox  in  English  history. 

Leicester  died  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  and  Essex  instantly 
rose  to  a  measure  of  favour  which  that  extraordinary  man,  whose 
influence  over  the  Queen  had  been  so  long  envied,  never  enjoyed. 
It  was  unsought  by  himself.  It  pursued  him.  It  seemed  even 
to  molest  him,  by  interrupting  the  course  of  his  inclinations,  and 
confining  his  ardent  and  independent  spirit  to  spheres  of  action 
which,  though  the  amplest  that  a  monarch  could  offer,  were  too 
narrow  for  its  rapid  and  eccentric  range.  Even  so  early  as  the 
spring  of  1589  he  fled,  unpermitted,  from  the  Court,  and  sailed 
to  Portugal  with  Norris  and  Drake,  a  volunteer  in  the  expedition 
then  undertaken  for  the  restoration  of  Don  Antonio  to  the  throne 
of  that  kingdom.  The  degree  of  anger  to  which  Elizabeth  was 
provoked  by  this  extravagant  step,  and  by  his  disobedience  to  a 
previous  summons,  may  be  best  inferred  from  the  letter  by  which 
she  commanded  his  instant  return. 

"  Essex, 

"  Your  sudden  and  undutiful  departure  from  our 

presence,  and  your  place  of  attendance,  you  may  easily  conceive 
how  offensive  it  is,  and  ought  to  be,  unto  us.  Our  great  favours 
bestowed  upon  you,  without  deserts,  hath  drawn  you  thus  to 
neglect  and  forget  your  duty,  for  other  construction  we  cannot 
make  of  these  your  strange  actions.  Not  meaning  therefore 
to  tolerate  this  your  disordered  part,  we  gave  directions  to  some 
of  our  Privy  Council,  to  let  you  know  our  express  pleasure 
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for  your  immediate  repair  hither,  which  you  have  not  performed, 
as  your  duty  doth  bind  you,  increasing  thereby  greatly  your 
former  offence,  and  undutiful  behaviour,  in  departing  in  such 
sort  without  our  privity,  having  so  special  offices  of  attendance 
and  charge  near  our  person.  We  do  therefore  charge  and  com- 
mand you  forthwith  upon  the  receipt  of  these  our  letters,  all 
excuses  and  delay  set  apart,  to  make  your  present  and  immediate 
repair  unto  us,  to  understand  our  farther  pleasure ;  whereof  see 
you  fail  not,  as  you  will  be  loth  to  incur  our  indignation,  and 
will  answer  for  the  contrary  at  your  uttermost  peril. 

The  15th.  of  April,  1589." 

Essex  at  length  presented  himself,  and  these  threats  were 
revoked.  He  returned  not  to  enquiry  and  punishment,  but  to 
renewed  grace.  The  gallantry  with  which  he  had  fought  in  every 
action  during  his  absence,  was  thrown  by  Elizabeth  into  the 
scale  of  his  merits,  and  the  counterpoise  forgotten.  Elizabeth 
admired  brave  men;  and  yet  it  has  been  observed  that  when, 
about  this  time,  Essex,  in  a  sudden  fit  of  jealousy  of  her  favour, 
had  affronted  Sir  Charles  Blount,  afterwards  Lord  Montjoy, 
because  he  had  decorated  his  person  with  a  jewel  which  the 
Queen  had  given  to  him,  and  had  been  therefore  challenged,  and 
wounded  in  a  duel,  by  that  gentleman,  she  swore,  with  great 
seeming  wrath,  that  "  unless  some  one  or  other  should  take  him 
down,  there  would  be  no  ruling  him."  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  speech  was  meant  to  disguise  her  real  sentiments.  Such 
a  favourite  as  Essex  could  not  have  offended  a  woman  of  her 
character,  by  contending  for  her  good  graces.  His  marriage 
however,  which  shortly  followed  these  events,  did  indeed  provoke 
her  resentment  to  the  utmost ;  but  here  too  the  same  feelings  led 
her  to  dissemble :  She  ascribed  her  anger  to  the  alledged  inequa- 
lity of  the  match,  by  which  she  alledged  that  the  honour  of  the 
Earl's  house  was  degraded — degraded  by  his  having  married  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  and  relict  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney ! 
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In  1591  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  force  of  four 
thousand  troops,  sent  by  Elizabeth  to  assist  Henry  the  fourth  of 
France  in  the  siege  of  Rouen.  The  object  of  this  expedition  was 
wholly  disconcerted  by  the  tardy  co-operation  of  the  French. 
Essex  however  distinguished  himself  by  a  chivalrous  gallantry  in 
many  skirmishes,  and,  after  an  absence  of  some  months,  returned, 
highly  disgusted  because  the  greatest  captain  of  the  age  had 
declined  his  advice  on  a  military  question.  He  was  received  with 
unabated  kindness  by  the  Queen,  who  now  admitted  him  into 
her  Privy  Council,  but  it  is  at  this  period,  as  perhaps  might 
naturally  be  expected,  that  historians  have  dated  the  commence- 
ment of  his  discontents.  His  captivating  talents,  his  unbounded 
liberality,  his  courtesy,  and  his  courage,  had  rendered  him  the 
idol  of  all  warm  and  generous  hearts ;  while  the  selfish  and  the 
needy  crowded  round  him,  and  loaded  him  with  adulation,  in 
the  hope  of  sharing  the  fruits  of  his  unbounded  influence  over 
Elizabeth.  The  younger  nobility,  and  the  military,  looked  up 
to  him  with  mixed  motives  of  affection  and  interest,  and  consi- 
dered him  at  once  their  example  and  their  patron ;  the  puritans, 
now  becoming  a  formidable  body,  arrogantly  claimed  his  protec- 
tion as  a  duty  which  had  devolved  on  him  from  his  father-in-law, 
Leicester,  who  had  openly  favoured  their  doctrines  and  their 
pretensions ;  and  the  disaffected  of  other  classes  courted  him 
with  unceasing  assiduity,  in  the  view  of  some  time  availing 
themselves  of  that  discord  with  the  Queen  or  her  servants,  into 
which  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  and  the  eagerness  of  his  temper, 
were  so  likely  to  betray  him.  This  enormous  popularity  at  length 
excited  in  secret  the  fears  of  Elizabeth,  and  increased  the  jealousy 
already  raised  in  the  breasts  of  her  ministers  by  the  favours  that 
she  had  bestowed  on  him.  She  sought  to  avert  her  danger  by 
furnishing  incessant  employment  to  his  activity  and  love  of  glory, 
and  they  laboured  to  drive  him  to  desperation  by  schemes  to 
render  his  services  abortive. 

These  passions  were  beginning  to  operate  when,  in  June  1596, 
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he  undertook,  jointly  with  the  High  Admiral  Howard,  the  com- 
mand of  the  expedition  to  Cadiz.  The  particulars  of  this,  and 
of  his  excursions  in  the  succeeding  year,  are  so  largely  given  by 
our  historians  that  it  would  be  impertinent  to  repeat  them  here. 
It  is  worthy  however  of  observation  that  in  the  former  his  opinion 
was  always  uniformly  rejected,  save  only  as  to  the  proper  moment 
for  attacking  the  Spanish  Fleet  in  the  harbour,  the  Admiral's 
concession  to  which  was  so  joyfully  received  by  him,  that,  in  an 
extacy,  he  threw  his  hat  into  the  sea.  The  Island  voyage,  as  it 
was  called,  of  1597,  in  which  he  acted  as  commander  in  chief 
both  of  the  army  and  fleet,  was  unhappily  distinguished  by  his 
differences  with  Raleigh,  who  served  as  Rear  Admiral,  the  origin 
and  circumstances  of  which  have  been  variously  and  even  contra- 
dictorily represented  by  different  writers ;  and  yet,  amidst  this 
confusion,  strong  grounds  appear  to  suspect  Raleigh  of  a  pre- 
meditated design  to  prevent  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  Essex, 
on  his  arrival  from  Cadiz,  had  been  better  received  by  the  Queen 
than  by  her  ministers,  whom  he  found  inclined  to  censure  every 
part  of  his  conduct  in  the  expedition.  He  published  therefore  a 
narrative  of  it,  more  remarkable  for  sincerity  than  prudence,  in 
which,  as  has  been  well  observed,  "  he  set  down  whatever  was 
omitted  in  the  prosecution  of  it,  and  then,  by  way  of  answer  to 
those  objections,  imputed  all  miscarriages  to  other  men ;  by  which 
he  raised  to  himself  many  implacable  enemies,  and  did  not  gain 
one  friend."  In  the  mean  time  his  attempts  to  use  his  influence 
for  the  service  of  his  friends,  which  indeed  seems  to  have  been 
the  end  to  which  he  wished  always  to  apply  it,  were  constantly 
thwarted.  He  was  now  deeply  mortified,  and  Elizabeth,  who 
seems  to  have  shared  in  his  chagrin,  endeavoured  to  console  him 
by  a  gift  for  life  of  the  post  of  Master  of  the  Ordnance,  to  which, 
he  was  appointed  on  the  nineteenth  of  March,  1597.  New  causes, 
however,  of  dissatisfaction  arose.  During  his  absence  on  the 
Island  voyage  the  Admiral,  Howard,  had  been  created  Earl  of 
Nottingham^  and  in  his  patent  the  reduction  of  Cadiz  was 
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ascribed  to  his  good  service.  This  affront,  as  Essex,  and  perhaps 
rightly,  conceived  it,  together  with  his  vexation  at  the  moderate 
success  of  that  expedition,  produced  in  him  a  disgust  which 
became  publicly  visible.  On  his  return,  he  retired  to  the  country, 
and,  according  to  the  fashion  of  that  time,  pleaded  illness  to 
excuse  his  attendance  in  Parliament,  which  was  then  sitting. 
Elizabeth  again  interfered  to  appease  him,  and  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  December,  1597,  raised  him  to  the  splendid  office  of 
Earl  Marshal  of  England. 

His   services,   or  rather  his  endeavours   to  serve,  were  now 
transferred  to  the  Council,  and  he  appeared  in  the  character  of  a 
statesman,  for  which  he  possessed  every  qualification  but  patience. 
Here  he  opposed  with  equal  vehemence  and  good  argument  the 
proposals  offered  in  May,  1598,  for  a  treaty  of  amity  with  Spain. 
On  this  great  topic  he  engaged  in  disputes  with  the  Treasurer, 
Burghley,  which  rose  to  such  warmth  that  Burghley,  at  the 
council  table,  drew  a  prayer  book  from  his  bosom,  and  propheti- 
cally pointed  out  to  the  Earl  this  passage — "  Men  of  blood  shall 
not  live  out  half  their  days."     Peace  was  determined  on ;    and 
Essex,  in  his  dread  of  being  misrepresented,  to  the  abatement  of 
that  popularity  his  affection  to  which  was  his  greatest  fault  and 
misfortune,  immediately  composed  his  "  Apology  against  those 
which  falsely  and  maliciously  take  him  to  be  the  only  hindrance 
of  the  peace  and  quiet  of  their  country,  addressed  to  his  friend 
Anthony  Bacon."     This   exquisite  example   of  his  talents   and 
integrity,  as  well  as  of  the  purity  and  elegance  of  his  style, 
infinitely  valuable  too  as  it  exhibits  a  sketch  by  his  own  hand  of 
the  circumstances  of  his  public  conduct  to  that  period,  was  soon 
after  printed,  doubtless  at  least  with  his  concurrence,  to  the  great 
offence  of  the  Queen.     Burghley,  his  ancient  guardian,  whose 
power  had  in  some  measure  warded  off  the  attacks  of  his  enemies, 
and  to  the  wisdom  and  kindness  of  whose  advice  his  impetuosity 
had  frequently  submitted,  died  while  Essex  was  preparing  his 
Apology,  and  he  fell  into  new  errors  and  excesses.    Among  these 
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the  most  remarkable  occurred  in  his  memorable  and  well- 
known  quarrel  with  Elizabeth  on  the  choice  of  a  Governor  for 
Ireland,  which  terminated  on  his  part  with  the  grossest  personal 
insult  ever  offered  by  a  subject  to  a  sovereign,  and  on  hers  by 
manual  chastisement.  He  fled  to  hide  his  rage  in  the  most  obscure 
retirement,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  he  could 
be  prevailed  on  to  acknowledge  his  fault.  The  wise  and  worthy 
Lord  Keeper  Egerton,  in  addressing  to  him  a  long  letter  of  gentle 
remonstrance,  uses  these  persuasions — "If  you  still  hold  this 
course,  which  hitherto  you  find  to  be  worse  and  worse,  (and  the 
longer  you  go  the  further  you  go  out  of  the  way)  there  is  little 
hope  or  likelyhood  the  end  will  be  better.  You  are  not  yet  gone 
so  far  but  that  you  may  well  return.  The  return  is  safe,  but  the 
progress  is  dangerous  and  desperate  in  this  course  you  hold.  If 
you  have  any  enemies,  you  do  that  for  them  which  they  could 
never  do  for  themselves ;  your  friends  you  leave  to  scorn  and 
contempt.  You  forsake  yourself,  and  overthrow  your  fortunes? 
and  ruinate  your  honour  and  reputation.  You  give  that  comfort 
and  courage  to  the  foreign  enemies  as  greater  they  cannot  have ; 
for  what  can  be  more  welcome  and  pleasing  news  than  to  hear 
that  her  Majesty  and  the  realm  are  maimed  of  so  worthy  a  mem- 
ber who  hath  so  often  and  so  valiantly  quailed  and  daunted  them  ? 
You  forsake  your  country  when  it  hath  most  need  of  your  counsel 
and  aid ;  and,  lastly,  you  fail  in  your  indissoluble  duty  which 
you  owe  unto  your  most  gracious  Sovereign ;  a  duty  imposed  on 
you,  not  by  nature  and  policy  only,  but  by  the  religious  and 
sacred  bond  wherein  the  Divine  Majesty  of  Almighty  God  hath 
by  the  rule  of  Christianity  obliged  you." 

Essex's  reply  presents  perhaps  the  truest  picture  extant  not 
only  of  his  natural  but  of  his  political  character;  of  the  grandeur 
of  his  mind,  and  of  the  tyranny  of  his  passions ;  of  his  habitual 
loyalty,  and  his  republican  inclinations.  In  this  admirable  letter 
we  find  the  following  vivacious  expressions  of  defiance — "  When 
the  vilest  of  all  indignities  are  done  unto  me,  doth  religion 
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inforce  me  to  sue  ?  Doth  God  require  it  ?  Is  it  impiety  not  to 
do  it?  Why?  Cannot  Princes  err?  Cannot  subjects  receive 
wrong  ?  Is  an  earthly  power  infinite  ?  Pardon  me,  pardon  me,  my 
Lord ;  I  can  never  subscribe  to  these  principles.  Let  Solomon's 
fool  laugh  when  he  is  stricken.  Let  those  that  mean  to  make 
their  profit  of  Princes  shew  to  have  no  sense  of  Princes'  injuries. 
Let  them  acknowledge  an  infinite  absoluteness  on  earth  that  do 
not  believe  an  infinite  absoluteness  in  heaven.  As  for  me,  I  have 
received  wrong ;  I  feel  it :  My  cause  is  good ;  I  know  it :  and, 
whatsoever  comes,  all  the  powers  on  earth  can  never  shew  more 
strength  or  constancy  in  oppressing  than  I  can  shew  in  suffering 
whatsoever  can  or  shall  be  imposed  on  me."  He  was  at  length 
persuaded  to  make  a  proud  submission,  and  was  again  received 
into  Elizabeth's  favour,  which  seemed  even  yet  to  have  been  but 
little  impaired. 

The  affairs  of  Ireland  appear  indeed  to  have  been  at  that  time 
Essex's  favourite  political  study.  He  had  frequently,  in  the 
debates  of  the  council,  complained  of  an  unreasonable  parsimony 
with  which  he  charged  the  Ministers  in  the  government  of  that 
country,  and  of  restrictions  by  which  they  had  long  fettered  the 
faculties  of  the  Queen's  Deputies.  His  enemies  determined  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  disposition,  and  to  tempt  him  by  an  offer 
of  that  important  and  honourable  post,  with  unusually  enlarged 
authority,  and  the  command  of  a  more  numerous  army  than  had 
ever  been  sent  thither.  To  conquer  rebellious  factions ;  to  civilize 
a  people  at  once  barbarous  and  generous ;  to  administer  strict 
justice  through  the  means  of  absolute  power;  were  noble  objects 
in  the  view  of  one  whose  character  united  with  a  haughty  and 
courageous  spirit  the  mildest  humanity,  and  the  most  exalted 
moral  principles.  Prudence  too,  if  he  ever  used  it,  now  perhaps 
reminded  him  that  anger  is  best  cooled  by  absence,  and  that 
past  errors  are  frequently  forgotten  in  the  grateful  sense  of  new 
services.  He  accepted  the  office  however  with  reluctance  and 
disgust,  unless  we  are  to  consider  the  following  exquisite  little 
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epistle  to  Elizabeth,  which  is  said,  I  know  not  on  what  ground, 
to  have  been  written  between  the  dates  of  his  appointment  and  his 
departure,  merely  as  a  general  appeal  to  her  feelings,  and  a  strong 
effort  to  regain  the  fulness  of  her  favour,  for  which  he  made  his 
commission  to  Ireland  the  pretext. 

"  From  a  mind  delighting  in  sorrow ;  from  spirits  wasted  with 
passion ;  from  a  heart  torn  in  pieces  with  care,  grief,  and  travel ; 
from  a  man  that  hateth  himself,  and  all  things  else  that  keep  him 
alive;  what  service  can  your  Majesty  expect,  since  any  service 
past  deserves  no  more  than  banishment  and  proscription  to  the 
cursedest  of  all  islands  ?  It  is  your  rebels'  pride  and  success  must 
give  me  leave  to  ransom  myself  out  of  this  hateful  prison ;  out  of 
my  loathed  body ;  which,  if  it  happen  so,  your  Majesty  shall  have 
no  cause  to  mislike  the  fashion  of  my  death,  since  the  course  of 
my  life  could  never  please  you." 

"  Happy  he  could  finish  forth  his  fate 

In  some  unhaunted  desart,  most  obscure 

From  all  society,  from  love  and  hate 

Of  worldly  folk  j  then  should  he  sleep  secure , 

Then  wake  again,  and  yield  God  ever  praise  j 

Content  with  hips,  and  haws,  and  brambleberry, 

In  contemplation  passing  out  his  days, 

And  change  of  holy  thoughts,  to  make  him  merry  : 

Who  when  he  dies  his  tomb  may  be  a  bush, 

Where  harmless  Robin  dwells  with  gentle  Thrush." 

Your  Majesty's  exiled  servant, 

ROBERT  ESSEX." 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  March,  1599,  he  left  London,  on  his 
way  towards  Ireland,  to  the  great  joy  of  those  who  had  thus  freed 
themselves  of  his  unwelcome  presence  to  place  him  amidst  perils 
which  they  well  knew  how  to  increase.  Their  efforts  however 
were  needless.  The  short  term  of  his  government  was  a  tissue 
of  imprudence,  confusion,  and  misfortune.  He  passed  the  first 
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two  months  in  making  journeys  of  observation,  and  plans  for 
action,  and  laid  the  fruits  of  those  labours  before  the  Queen  at 
large  in  a  letter  of  consummate  ability.  Elizabeth  slighted  his 
opinions,  and  blamed  his  conduct  in  the  very  first  military  enter- 
prize  which  he  undertook.  During  the  irritation  produced  by 
these  crosses,  a  large  body  of  his  troops  was  worsted  by  the  Irish, 
and  he  punished  the  remainder  of  the  detachment,  contrary  to  his 
nature,  with  a  frightful  severity.  He  undertook  an  unsuccessful 
expedition  contrary  to  the  Queen's  express  order  to  march  his 
army  into  another  province,  and  afterwards,  in  obeying  that 
order,  was  yet  more  unfortunate.  He  demanded  reinforcements, 
and  obtained  them ;  marched  in  person,  at  the  head  of  his  main 
army,  to  attack  the  rebels,  under  the  command  of  Tir-oen ;  and, 
without  striking  a  blow,  concluded  a  disgraceful  treaty  with  that 
chieftain.  His  incessant  reflection  at  that  period  on  the  designs 
of  his  enemies  in  England  seems  to  have  been  either  the  cause  or 
the  consequence  of  a  degree  of  actual  insanity  which  never  after 
left  him.  He  formed  a  serious  resolution  to  return  with  his  army, 
and  to  employ  it  in  subduing  them,  and  it  was  with  much  diffi- 
culty that  some  of  his  dearest  friends  succeeded  in  dissuading 
him  from  that  monstrous  attempt.  Shortly  after,  on  receiving  a 
reproachful  letter  from  the  Queen,  he  suddenly  quitted  Ireland, 
almost  alone,  and,  travelling  with  the  utmost  speed,  appeared 
most  unexpectedly  in  her  presence  at  Nonsuch  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  September,  1599,  and  implored  her  to  listen  to  his 
apology. 

Elizabeth  was  touched  by  the  singular  character  of  this  appeal, 
which  once  more  excited  in  some  degree  her  tenderness,  while  it 
flattered  her  pride.  Essex,  once  so  beloved ;  whose  disobedience 
she  had  threatened  with  condign  punishment ;  whose  rebellious 
resistance  she  had  been  taught  to  anticipate ;  instead  of  persisting 
in  his  contumacy  5  or  standing  aloof  to  treat  for  pardon ;  or 
employing  friends  to  intercede  on  his  behalf;  had  fled  from  an 
army  which  adored  him,  and  crossed  the  sea,  to  throw  himself 
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singly  on  her  mercy  and  her  wisdom.  She  received  him  with 
complacency,  and  admitted  him  to  a  long  conference,  in  the  con- 
clusion of  which  she  commanded  him  not  to  quit  his  apartment 
in  the  Court,  and  soon  after  committed  him  to  an  honourable, 
though  close,  confinement  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  Keeper.  It 
is  more  than  probable  that,  had  matters  been  left  wholly  to  her 
undisturbed  decision,  he  might  even  now  have  escaped  with  very 
light  penalties,  but  another  powerful  passion  had  been  awakened 
in  her  breast,  and,  terrified  at  the  representations  which  were  every 
hour  laid  before  her  of  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  his 
popularity  and  his  violence,  she  consented  at  length  to  leave  his 
case  to  the  Privy  Council,  before  which  it  had  been  somewhat 
agitated  immediately  after  his  arrival.  He  had  remained  long  a 
prisoner,  still  occasionally  encouraged,  and  with  Elizabeth's  con- 
nivance, to  hope  that  no  more  was  intended  than  to  humble  his 
spirit,  and  that  he  might  be  again  restored  to  her  grace ;  till,  on 
the  fifth  of  June,  1600,  he  was  brought  publicly  before  the  Coun- 
cil, and,  after  an  examination  of  eleven  hours,  for  the  most  part 
of  which  he  was  kept  kneeling,  it  was  determined  that  he  should 
be  deprived  of  his  seat  in  that  body,  and  of  all  his  offices,  except 
that  of  Master  of  the  Horse,  and  should  remain  in  custody  during 
the  Queen's  pleasure.  He  was  finally  enlarged  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  the  following  August,  and  retired  to  one  of  his  seats 
in  the  country. 

The  die  was  now  cast.  Essex  considered  his  situation  to  be 
desperate,  and  that  conceit  effectually  rendered  it  so.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  winter  he  returned  to  London,  and  his  house 
became  not  only  the  resort  but  the  residence  of  the  idle,  the 
profligate,  and  the  disaffected,  of  all  ranks.  Cuffe,  who  had  been 
his  secretary  in  Ireland,  a  man  of  considerable  talents,  rendered 
useless,  or  worse,  like  his  own,  by  an  impetuous  temper,  under- 
took to  execute  his  plans,  if  they  deserved  to  be  so  called.  Few 
circumstances  of  our  history  are  better  known  than  those  which 
compose  the  sad  sequel  of  Essex's  story.  He  seems  to  have 
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conceived  the  extravagant,  arid  indeed  utterly  impracticable, 
design  of  working-  simultaneously  on  the  affection  and  the  fears 
of  Elizabeth.  Declaring  his  profound  loyalty,  and  the  most 
earnest  personal  regard,  he  armed  his  little  band  professedly  to 
force  her  to  hear  his  grievances,  and  to  dismiss  her  servants. 
Terrified  perhaps,  but  still  interested  in  his  favour,  instead  of 
employing  the  ample  means  to  reduce  him  which  were  in  her 
power,  she  ordered  that  he  should  be  summoned  before  her 
Council,  and  he  disobeyed.  The  next  morning  she  sent  the  Lord 
Keeper,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  others  of  the  Council,  to  his 
house,  to  receive  his  complaints,  and  he  imprisoned  them.  He 
then  sallied  forth,  at  the  head  of  his  adherents,  and  sought 
ineffectually  for  volunteers  in  the  city;  returned  by  the  river, 
and  fortified  his  house ;  and,  when  no  means  remained  to  save 
him  from  the  perdition  to  which  he  seemed  to  have  devoted 
himself,  was  at  length  proclaimed  a  traitor,  besieged,  and  taken 
prisoner.  These  strange  circumstances  occurred  on  the  seventh 
and  eighth  of  February,  1601,  N.  S.  and  on  the  nineteenth  he 
was  brought  to  his  trial  before  the  Peers,  and  condemned  to  die. 
Of  his  treason  there  could  be  no  doubt,  for  it  had  been  committed 
in  the  sight  of  thousands ;  but  for  his  motives,  saving  the  simple 
impulses  of  a  most  fiery  and  imprudent  spirit,  we  can  look  only 
to  his  own  declaration,  that  his  first  object  was  to  gain  access  to 
the  Queen's  person,  and  his  final  view,  to  the  establishment  of  the 
succession  in  the  King  of  Scots,  for  the  charge  preferred  against 
him  of  a  secret  design  to  set  up  a  claim  to  the  Crown  on  his  own 
part,  in  right  of  a  remote  maternal  descent  from  the  House  of 
York,  is  utterly  incredible.  The  Queen,  was  anxious  to  the  last 
to  spare  his  life.  Of  the  well  known,  but  weakly  authenticated, 
tale  of  the  Countess  of  Nottingham,  and  the  ring,  with  which 
many  writers  have  been  fond  of  amplifying  the  last  scene  of  this 
tragedy,  I  will  say  nothing ;  we  have  otherwise  sufficient  proof 
that  Elizabeth  at  length  gave  way  to  the  importunities  of  her 
ministers  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  and  signed  the  warrant  for 
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his  execution  amidst  a  dreadful  conflict  of  tenderness,  resentment, 
and  terror.  He  suffered  death  on  the  sixth  day  after  his  trial  with 
a  piety  not  less  modest  than  fervid,  and  a  magnanimity  at  once 

calm  and  heroic. 

t 

Of  all  eminent  historical  characters  that  of  Essex  has  generally 
been  deemed  the  most  difficult  to  be  justly  estimated.  Rare  and 
singular  indeed  was  its  construction,  but  surely  not  mysterious. 
The  faults  of  those  who  deserve  to  be  called  good  and  great 
usually  spring  from  an  exuberance  of  fine  qualities.  All  the  errors 
of  this  extraordinary  person  may  be  traced  to  the  warmth  of  his 
heart,  or  the  noble  simplicity  of  his  mind ;  to  his  courage,  to  his 
friendships,  to  his  exact  sense  of  honour,  or  his  exalted  love  of 
truth.  With  these  virtues,  joined  to  admirable  talents,  he  was 
perhaps  the  most  unfit  man  living  to  be  trusted  with  the  direction 
of  important  affairs,  either  civil  or  military,  for  his  candour 
disqualified  him  for  the  cabinet,  and  his  rashness  for  the  field. 
He  weighed  the  purity  of  his  intentions  against  the  motives  of 
other  public  servants  with  accuracy  and  justice,  and  the  disdain 
with  which  he  proclaimed  the  result  rendered  them  his  mortal 
enemies ;  but  he  rated  his  services,  and  perhaps  his  powers,  too 
highly;  and  hence  his  frequent  quarrels  with  Elizabeth,  the 
enormous  extent  of  whose  favour  and  bounty  he  seems  never  to 
have  considered  as  commensurate  to  his  deserts :  His  occasional 
insolence  to  that  Princess  was  therefore  the  issue  of  pride,  and 
not  of  ingratitude.  His  resentments  were  marked  by  a  petulance 
somewhat  inconsistent  with  genuine  dignity,  and  his  friendships 
were  not  always  worthily  placed ;  but  he  was  not  capricious,  for 
his  affections  and  his  aversions  were  unalterable,  and  he  was 
incapable  of  disguising  either  sentiment :  in  following  the  dictates 
of  the  one,  his  liberality  knew  no  bounds  :  in  the  gratification  of 
the  other,  his  generosity  was  never  sullied  by  a  single  instance 
of  private  revenge.  His  domestic  conduct  seems  to  have  been 
unexceptionable :  In  his  hours  of  retirement  his  impetuosity 
was  soothed  by  the  consolations  of  sincere  piety,  and  conscious 
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innocence ;  by  the  love  of  his  family,  and  his  dependants,  who 
idolized  him ;  by  the  temperate  charms  of  refined  conversation 
and  reflection.  In  the  humble  sincerity  of  his  dying  confession 
he  had  no  moral  offences  to  avow  but  certain  amorous  frailties 
of  his  youth. 

His  understanding  was  of  the  sort  which  usually  accompanies 
acute  feelings  ;  quick,  penetrating,  and  versatile  ;  admirable  in  its 
conceptions,  but  of  uncertain  execution  ;  sometimes  approaching, 
sometimes  out-reaching,  but  seldom  resting  at,  that  sober  and 
wary  point  of  judgment  which  in  worldly  affairs  is  dignified  by 
the  title  of  wisdom.  His  acquirements  were  infinitely  varied  and 
extended.  It  will  appear  on  an  examination  of  those  of  his 
writings  which  have  been  fortunately  left  to  us  that  his  studies, 
or  rather  his  perceptions,  had  embraced  every  usual  object  of 
human  science.  His  powers  of  expression  were  equal  to  the 
measure  of  his  knowledge :  indeed  he  was  incomparably  the  first 
English  prose  writer  of  his  time,  and  it  has  been  lately  discovered 
that  in  Latin  composition  he  fell  nothing  short  of  the  best  classi- 
cal models.  The  present  age  too,  busy  in  such  researches,  has 
brought  to  light  several  poems,  of  various  characters,  which 
reflect  a  new  and  unexpected  lustre  on  his  genius.  Such  was  the 
man,  and  so  designed  by  nature  to  inform,  to  improve,  and  to 
delight,  society,  whom  his  own  ambition,  and  Elizabeth's  folly, 
misplaced  in  the  characters  of  a  statesman,  a  general,  and  a 
courtier. 

On  the  extravagance  of  the  Queen's  attachment  to  this  noble- 
man, and  the  motives  by  which  it  was  dictated,  it  is  unnecessary 
here  to  dilate.  Lord  Orford,  in  his  "  Royal  and  noble  Authors," 
has  treated  at  large  of  those  matters,  with  such  acuteness  of 
reasoning,  and  such  extent  of  historical  knowledge,  that  any 
further  endeavour  to  elucidate  that  singular  subject  would  be 
vain  and  presumptuous.  I  shall  therefore  only  add  that  the  Earl 
of  Essex  married,  as  has  been  before  stated,  Frances,  daughter 
and  heir  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  and  widow  of  Sir  Philip 
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Sidney,  by  whom  he  had  an  only  son,  Robert,  who  was  the  last 
Earl  of  the  family  of  Devereux ;  and  two  daughters  ;  Frances, 
married  to  William  Seymour,  Earl  of  Hertford,  afterwards  Duke 
of  Somerset ;  and  Dorothy,  wife,  first  to  Sir  Henry  Shirley,  of 
Stanton  Harold,  in  Leicestershire,  Bart.,  secondly,  to  William 
Stafford,  of  Blatherwick,  in  the  county  of  Northampton. 
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VISCOUNT  BRACKLEY. 

1  HIS  admirable  person,  whose  virtues  and  whose  wisdom  have 
shed  on  his  memory  a  fame  which  the  utmost  splendour  of  ancestry 
could  not  render  more  bright,  was  the  natural  son  of  Sir  Richard 

Egerton,  of  Ridley,  in  Cheshire,  by  Alice,  daughter  of Sparke, 

and  was  born  in  that  county  about  the  year  1540.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  was  admitted  a  commoner  of  Brazen  Nose  College,  in 
Oxford,  and  removed  from  thence  in  1559  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  where 
he  studied  the  law  with  equal  assiduity  and  success,  and  acquired 
soon  after  his  appearance  at  the  bar,  the  highest  distinction,  as 
well  for  his  eloquence  as  for  his  professional  learning.  Many 
years  elapsed  before  he  became  a  public  officer,  for  he  sought  not 
for  patronage,  and  abhorred  intrigue.  At  length,  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  June,  1581,  Elizabeth  appointed  him  her  Solicitor- 
General,  and  he  remained  in  that  office,  without  further  promotion, 
till  the  second  of  June,  1594,  when  he  was  placed  in  that  of 
Attorney.  On  the  tenth  of  April,  1596,  he  was  raised  to  the  place 
of  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  on  the  sixth  of  the  following  month  to 
that  of  Lord  Keeper,  on  the  sudden  death  of  Sir  John  Puckering. 
We  have  many  testimonies  that  he  owed  this  elevation  to  the 
Queen's  sole  favour,  and  that  it  was  beheld  by  the  people  with 
the  highest  approbation.  In  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  printed 
in  Birch's  Memoirs  of  Elizabeth,  the  writer,  a  Mr.  Reynolds,  says, 
"  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  has  changed  his  style,  and  is  made  Lord 
Keeper,  only  by  her  Majesty's  gracious  favour  and  by  her  own 
choice.  I  think  no  man  ever  came  to  this  dignity  with  more 
applause  than  this  worthy  gentleman:"  and  in  another,  from 
Anthony  Bacon  to  a  friend  at  Venice,  Mr.  Bacon,  having  spoken 
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of  the  death  of  the  Lord  Keeper,  adds — "  into  whose  place,  with 
an  extraordinary  speed,  her  Majesty  hath,  ex  proprio  motu,  et 
speciali  gratia,  advanced  Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  with  a  general 
applause,  both  of  court,  city,  and  country,  for  the  reputation  he 
hath  of  integrity,  law,  knowledge,  and  courage.  It  was  his  good 
hap  to  come  to  the  place  freely,  without  competitor  or  mediator  ; 
yea,  against  the  desire  and  endeavour,  as  it  is  thought,  of  the 
omnipotent  couple ;"  meaning,  no  doubt,  the  Cecils,  father  and 
son.  Camden  too,  in  his  history  of  that  year,  says,  "  Puckering's 
place  was  supplied  by  Thomas  Egerton,  the  Attorney  General,  of 
whose  fair  and  equal  deportment  every  one  had  conceived  mighty 
hopes  and  expectations." 

Nature,  which  had  endowed  him  with  all  the  grand  principles 
whereon  to  form  a  statesman,  had  given  him  also  dispositions 
which  tended  to  render  him  unfit  for  that  character.  His  perfect 
integrity,  and  the  frank  simplicity  of  his  mind  and  heart,  were  ill 
suited  to  the  practice  of  those  artifices  and  frauds  which  exalt  the 
fame  of  the  politician  while  they  ought  to  degrade  that  of  the 
man.  We  hear  little  of  him  therefore  in  diplomatic  negotiations, 
although  it  was  the  fashion  of  his  time  to  entrust  them  mostly  to 
eminent  lawyers.  He  was  a  Commissioner  in  1598  for  treating 
with  the  United  Provinces,  chiefly  on  the  subject  of  their  debts 
to  England  ;  again  in  1600,  for  the  arrangement  of  some  affairs 
with  Denmark  ;  and  once  more,  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  life, 
for  the  surrendering  the  cautionary  towns  into  the  hands  of  the 
States  General.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  was  literally  the 
keeper  of  the  Queen's  conscience,  and  that  such  of  her  affairs  as 
could  be  submitted  to  the  regulation  of  unmixed  wisdom  and 
honour  were  directed  solely  by  his  advice.  Strictly  of  that  nature 
was  the  mediation  which  Elizabeth  secretly  intrusted  to  him,  by 
which  she  vainly  sought  to  shield  the  amiable  and  frantic  Essex 
against  his  own  rage.  The  Lord  Keeper  and  Essex  lived  in  the 
strictest  friendship  and  confidence.  Their  dispositions,  to  common 
observers,  seemed  to  be  dissimilar  almost  to  opposition,  but  the 
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perfect  honesty  of  their  hearts,  that  sublime  principle,  compared 
to  which  the  petty  differences  of  character  among  men  will  be 
found  to  be  little  more  than  habits,  had  bound  them  in  a  firm 
union.  "  They  love  and  join  very  honourably  together,"  says 
Anthony  Bacon,  in  another  of  his  letters ;  "  out  of  which  corres- 
pondency, and  noble  conjunction,  betwixt  Mars  and  Pallas ; 
betwixt  justice  and  valour;  I  mean  betwixt  so  admirable  a 
nobleman  as  the  Earl,  and  so  worthy  a  justice  as  the  Lord  Keeper ; 
I  doubt  not  but  very  famous  effects  will  daily  spring,  to  her 
Majesty's  honour,  the  good  of  the  state,  and  the  comfort  of  both 
their  lordship's  particular  true  friends."  The  unhappy  circum- 
stances which  prevented  those  results  form  an  interesting  feature 
of  our  history,  and  have  always  been  well  known ;  but  the  kind 
and  wise  endeavours  of  Egerton  to  cool  the  fever  of  his  friend's 
mind  ;  to  bring  Essex  to  a  just  sense  of  his  duty,  and  the  Queen 
to  a  dispassionate  consideration  of  his  merits  and  infirmities ;  have 
been  developed  chiefly  by  the  publication  in  Birch's  memoirs  of 
the  correspondence  which  passed  between  them  while  Essex  was 
smarting  under  the  blow  which  he  had  received  from  the  hand  of 
Elizabeth.  His  subsequent  submission  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
arguments,  at  once  mild  and  firm,  of  the  Lord  Keeper.  On  his 
hasty  and  imprudent  return  in  the  following  year  from  his  unfor- 
tunate campaign  in  Ireland,  when  it  was  judged  necessary  to 
restrain  him  from  the  seditious  society  into  which  he  had  thrown 
himself,  he  was  committed  to  the  hospitable  custody  of  the  same 
friend,  in  whose  house  he  remained  in  an  honourable  captivity  for 
more  than  six  months.  When  the  charges  against  him  were  there 
examined  by  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  the  Lord  Keeper 
sat  as  president,  and  again  earnestly  endeavoured  to  save  him ; 
and,  finally,  submitted,  with  a  patience  and  magnanimity  equal 
to  Essex's  madness,  to  the  indignity  and  danger  of  being  locked 
up  by  that  nobleman  in  Essex  House,  which  he  had  visited 
unprotected,  with  conciliatory  proposals  from  the  Queen,  exposed 
to  the  fury  of  an  infatuated  rnob,  by  which  his  life  was  every 
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moment  threatened.     Their  friendship  was  terminated  but  by  the 
stroke  under  which  the  Earl  soon  after  fell  on  the  scaffold. 

The  accession  of  James  brought  him  an  increase  of  favour.  On 
the  third  of  May,  1603,  he  met  the  King  at  Broxborne,  in  Herts  ; 
tendered  his  resignation  of  the  Great  Seal ;  and  was,  with  the 
most  flattering  expressions,  commanded  to  retain  it.  On  the 
nineteenth  of  July  following,  James,  not  by  the  customary  war- 
rant, but  by  a  notice,  as  is  said,  in  his  own  hand  writing,  bestowed 
on  him  the  title  of  Baron  Ellesmere,  "  for  his  good  and  faithful 
services,  not  only  in  the  administration  of  justice,  but  also  in 
council,  to  the  late  Queen,  and  to  himself."  His  patent  for  that 
honour  was  dated  on  the  twenty-first  of  the  same  month,  and  on 
the  twenty- fourth  his  great  office  was  dignified  by  the  more 
splendid  style  of  Lord  High  Chancellor.  Towards  the  end  of 
that  year  he  presided  at  the  trials  of  the  Lords  Cobham  and  Grey, 
and  in  the  next  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  union  of 
Scotland  to  England,  which  was  then  ineffectually  attempted.  In 
1605  he  was  appointed  High  Steward  of  the  city,  and  in  1610 
elected  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  which  character 
he  opposed  his  authority,  with  an  earnest  but  well-tempered  zeal, 
and  with  the  strictest  impartiality,  against  the  popish  and  puritan 
parties  which  in  his  time  had  attained  to  a  great,  though  unequal, 
ascendancy  in  that  body.  The  Church  of  England  never  had  a 
truer  son,  nor  learning  a  more  earnest  friend  ;  those  therefore  who 
rose  by  his  means  were  generally  as  much  distinguished  by  their 
orthodoxy  as  by  their  erudition.  Among  the  many  who  shared 
his  favour  the  most  remarkable  were  Bacon  and  Williams,  the 
one  selected  from  the  law,  the  other  from  the  church,  and  each 
of  these  filled  at  length  the  exalted  seat  which  had  been  so  long 
and  so  worthily  held  by  their  venerable  patron.  Bacon,  indeed, 
was  his  immediate  successor — a  philosopher  but  in  a  narrow  sense 
of  the  word,  he  had  pressed,  it  is  lamentable  to  say,  with  a  dis- 
gusting and  unfeeling  eagerness  for  the  Seal  long  before  the  death 
of  his  benefactor.  The  fortunes  of  Williams  were  not  yet 
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sufficiently  ripe  to  enable  him  to  tread  on  the  heels  of  his  illustrious 
friend.  He  was  the  Chancellor's  chosen  intimate  and  companion  ; 
lived  in  his  house,  and  was  his  chaplain,  being  the  first  who  had 
served  any  Chancellor  in  that  capacity  since  the  reformation.  He 
succeeded  to  Bacon  in  the  custody  of  the  Seal,  and  became  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and,  finally,  Archbishop  of  York. 

The  peace  of  Lord  Ellesmere's  latter  days  was  somewhat  clouded 
by  an  attack  on  the  jurisdiction  of  his  Court,  which  was  indirectly 
encouraged  by  the  great  Chief  Justice  Coke,  rather,  as  it  should 
seem,  from  a  natural  turbulence,  and  busy  restlessness  of  temper, 
than  from  any  particular  impression  of  malice  or  envy.  The  cause, 
progress,  and  termination,  of  this  difference  are  narrated  by  Arthur 
Wilson,  in  his  Life  of  James,  with  a  clearness  and  conciseness 
which  no  alteration  could  amend.  I  shall  therefore  give  his 
account  in  his  own  words. 

"  A  little  before  this  time"  (in  the  autumn  of  1615)  "  there  was 
a  breach  between  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Ellesmere,  which  made  a  passage  to  both  their  declines. 
Sir  Edward  Coke  had  heard  and  determined  a  cause  at  the  com- 
mon law,  and  some  report  there  was  juggling  in  the  business. 
The  witness  that  knew,  and  should  have  related,  the  truth,  was 
wrought  upon  to  be  absent,  if  any  man  would  undertake  to  excuse 
his  non-appearance.  A  pragmatical  fellow  of  the  party  undertook 
it ;  went  with  the  witness  to  a  tavern ;  called  for  a  gallon  pot  full 
of  sack ;  bade  him  drink ;  and  so,  leaving  him,  went  into  the 
Court.  This  witness  is  called  for,  as  the  prop  of  the  cause.  The 
undertaker  answers,  upon  oath,  that  he  left  him  f  in  such  a  con- 
dition that  if  he  continues  in  it  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  is  a 
dead  man.'  This,  evidencing  the  man's  incapability  to  come, 
deaded  the  matter  so  that  it  lost  the  cause.  The  plaintiffs,  that 
had  the  injury,  bring  the  business  about  in  chancery.  The 
defendants,  having  had  judgment  at  common  law,  refuse  to  obey 
the  orders  of  the  court ;  whereupon  the  Lord  Chancellor,  for 
contempt  of  the  court,  commits  them  to  prison :  They  petition 
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against  him  in  the  Star  Chamber:  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  joins 
with  them ;  foments  the  difference ;  threatening  the  Chancellor 
with  a  praemunire :  the  Chancellor  makes  the  King  acquainted 
with  the  business,  who  sent  to  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  his  Attorney 
General ;  Sir  Henry  Montague,  and  Sir  Randolph  Crewe,  his 
Serjeants  at  law;  and  Sir  Henry  Yelverton,  his  Solicitor;  com- 
manding them  to  search  what  presidents  there  have  been  of  late 
years  wherein  such  as  complained  in  Chancery  were  relieved, 
according  to  equity  and  conscience,  after  judgment  at  common 
law.  These,  being  men  well  versed  in  their  profession,  after 
canvassing  the  matter  thoroughly,  returned  answer  to  the  King 
that  there  had  been  a  strong  current  of  practice  and  proceeding 
in  Chancery  after  judgment  in  common  law,  and,  many  times, 
after  execution,  continued  since  Henry  the  seventh's  time  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  that  now  is,  both  in  the  reigns,  seriatim,  of  the 
several  Kings,  and  the  times  of  the  several  Chancellors,  whereof 
divers  were  great  learned  men  in  the  law  ;  it  being  in  cases  where 
there  is  no  remedy  for  the  subject  by  the  strict  course  of  the 
common  law,  unto  which  the  judges  are  sworn.  This,"  continues 
Wilson,  "  satisfied  the  King ;  justified  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  and 
the  Chief  Justice  received  the  foil,  which  was  a  bitter  potion  to 
his  spirit." 

A  larger  account  of  this  memorable  dispute  may  be  found  in  a 
very  long  letter  to  the  King  from  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  which  is 
printed  in  the  general  collection  of  his  works,  and  elsewhere. 
The  dexterity  with  which  he  avoids  giving  any  decided  opinion 
on  a  question  of  law  on  which  James  had  undoubtedly  called  for 
his  advice,  and  the  flattery  which  he  indirectly  lavishes  on  that 
Prince's  ruling  foible,  render  it  a  singular  curiosity:  of  the  latter 
the  following  passage  will  be  a  sufficient  specimen.  "  Two  things 
I  wish  to  be  done :  the  one,  that  your  Majesty  take  this  occasion 
to  redouble  unto  all  your  judges  your  ancient  and  true  charge  of 
rule,  that  you  will  endure  no  innovating  the  point  of  jurisdiction, 
but  will  have  every  court  impaled  within  their  own  precedents, 
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and  not  assume  to  themselves  new  powers,  upon  conceits  and 
inventions  of  law :  the  other,  that  in  these  high  causes  that  touch 
upon  state  arid  monarchy,  your  Majesty  give  them  strait  charge 
that,  upon  any  occasions  intervenial  hereafter,  they  do  not  make 
the  vulgar  party  to  their  contestations,  by  publickly  handling 
them  before  they  have  consulted  with  your  Majesty,  to  whom  the 
reglement  of  those  things  only  appertaineth."  The  matter  ter- 
minated in  Coke's  utter  disgrace.  On  the  third  of  June,  1616,  a 
commission  was  issued  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
others  of  the  Council,  to  enquire  who  were  the  authors  of  calling 
the  Chancellor  into  question  of  prsemunire ;  and,  on  the  third  of 
the  following  October,  he  was  cited,  says  Camden,  in  his  Annals 
of  King  James,  before  the  Chancellor ;  dismissed  from  his  office 
of  Chief  Justice ;  banished  Westminster  Hall ;  and,  further, 
ordered  to  answer  some  matters  contained  in  his  Reports.  The 
truth  is  that  James  the  more  readily  sided  with  the  Chancellor 
in  this  affair  because  Coke  had  of  late  spoken  too  freely  of  the 
prerogative.  He  had  said  publickly  in  his  court,  glancing  at  some 
recent  instance  of  royal  interference,  that  "  the  common  law  of 
England  would  be  overthrown,  and  the  light  of  it  obscured."  The 
puisne  judges  also  had  indulged  in  the  use  of  similar  censures  on 
different  occasions,  and  the  King  now  summoned  them  to  his 
presence ;  reprimanded  them  severely :  and  required  them  to 
crave  his  pardon  on  their  knees,  to  which  all  of  them  submitted 
except  the  Chief  Justice,  who  stedfastly  refused.  It  is  but  candid 
to  confess  that  this  humiliation  was  exacted  with  the  Chancellor's 
concurrence,  and  was  performed  in  his  presence. 

Lord  Ellesmere,  who  had  attained  to  the  age  of  seventy-six, 
lay  in  a  state  of  extreme  illness  during  the  heat  of  this  contest. 
The  flattering  prospect  however  of  its  issue  seems  to  have  revived 
him,  and,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  May  he  presided  as  Lord  High 
Steward  on  the  trials  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Somerset,  for 
poisoning  Sir  Thomas  Overbury.  It  has  been  said  that  he  posi- 
tively refused  to  affix  the  Seal  to  the  pardon  so  unjustly  granted 
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to  them  by  James ;  but  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  he  who  could 
advise,  or  at  least  silently  witness,  so  undue  an  exertion  of  the 
royal  prerogative  as  has  been  just  now  mentioned,  would  have 
resisted,  as  it  were  in  the  same  hour,  that  exercise  of  it  which  has 
been  in  all  ages  implicitly  allowed.  Soon  after  this  period  he 
rapidly  declined.  In  the  autumn  of  1616  he  solicited  James,  by 
an  affecting  letter,  to  accept  his  resignation,  which  being  kindly 
refused,  he  repeated  his  request  by  a  second.  The  King  and 
Prince  flattered  him  by  intreaties  to  retain  his  office,  and,  on  the 
seventh  of  November  in  that  year,  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity 
of  Viscount  Brackley.  At  length,  on  the  third  of  the  following 
March,  James,  in  a  visit  to  him  on  his  death  bed,  received  the 
Seal  from  his  hand  with  tears.  He  survived  only  till  the  fifteenth, 
when,  half  an  hour  before  his  departure,  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  the 
new  Lord  Keeper,  waited  on  him  to  notify  the  King's  intention 
to  create  him  Earl  of  Bridgwater.  He  was  buried  at  Dodleston, 
in  Cheshire. 

It  may  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  for  purity  of  reputation  this 
great  man's  character  stands  distinguished  from  those  of  all  other 
public  ministers  of  this  country  in  all  ages  ;  while  for  wisdom  in 
council,  profound  knowledge  of  the  laws,  and  general  learning, 
he  has  seldom  been  excelled.  Hacket,  in  his  life  of  Archbishop 
Williams,  says  that  he  was  a  man  "  qui  nihil  in  vita  nisi  laudan- 
dum  aut  fecit,  aut  dixit,  aut  sensit,"  for  his  domestic  life  was  as 
exemplary  as  his  public  conduct.  His  attention  to  the  extraju- 
dicial  duties  of  his  high  office  was  not  less  sedulous  and  constant 
than  to  the  causes  in  his  court.  In  a  speech  at  the  conference  of 
divines  at  Hampton  Court  in  1603-4,  he  uttered  these  expressions, 
which  deserve  to  be  recorded  in  letters  of  gold.  "  Livings  rather 
want  learned  men  than  learned  men  livings,  many  in  the  Univer- 
sities pining  for  want  of  places.  I  wish  therefore  some  may  have 
single  coats  before  others  have  doublets ;  and  this  method  I  have 
observed  in  bestowing  the  King's  benefices."  We  have  three 
professional  tracts  from  his  pen  in  print — His  speech  in  the 
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Exchequer  Chamber  in  the  case  of  Colvil  of  Culross,  usually  called 
the  case  of  the  Postnati,  published  in  1609 :  "  The  Privileges  and 
Prerogatives  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,"  in  1641 :  and 
<c  Certain  Observations  concerning  the  Office  of  Lord  Chancellor," 
in  1651.  But  his  great  work,  if  it  yet  exists,  remains  in  manu- 
script— four  treatises  on  the  High  Court  of  Parliament ;  the  Court 
of  Chancery ;  the  Starchamber  ;  and  the  Council  board.  These, 
in  his  last  hours,  he  gave  to  his  chaplain,  Williams,  who  some 
years  after  presented  them  to  the  King.  He  was  thrice  married ; 
first,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  Ravenscroft,  of  Bretton, 
in  the  county  of  Flint,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  one 
daughter;  Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  who  served  bravely  under  the 
Earl  of  Essex  at  Cadiz,  and  afterwards  in  Ireland,  where  he  died 
unmarried ;  John,  who  succeeded  his  father,  and  was,  within  a 
few  weeks  after  his  death,  created  Earl  of  Bridgewater ;  and  Mary, 
wife  of  Sir  Francis  Leigh,  of  Newnham  Regis,  in  Warwickshire, 
Knight  of  the  Bath.  The  Chancellor  married  secondly  Elizabeth, 
sister  to  Sir  George  More,  of  Loseley,  in  Surrey,  widow  of  Sir 
John  Wolley,  of  Pitford,  in  the  same  county  ;  and,  thirdly,  Alice, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Spencer,  of  Althorpe,  in  Northamptonshire, 
and  widow  of  Ferdinando,  fifth  Earl  of  Derby ;  but  had  no  issue 
by  either. 
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HENRY    SPENCER, 

FIRST  EARL  OF  SUNDERLAND. 

1  HIS  admirable  young  man,  perhaps  the  brightest  ornament  to 
the  pedigree  of  the  noble  persons  who  are  lineally  descended  from 
him,  was  the  first  born  son  of  William,  second  Lord  Spencer  of 
Wormleighton,  by  Penelope,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  Wriothesley, 
Earl  of  Southampton,  and  was  born  at  Althorpe,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, and  baptized  there  on  the  twenty-third  of  November, 
1620.  His  early  studies  were  conducted  under  the  eye  of  his 
father,  and  his  education  was  completed  at  Magdalen  College,  in 
Oxford,  where  he  became  a  student  before  the  age  of  sixteen,  for 
we  find  that  on  the  thirty-first  of  August,  1636,  during  a  royal 
visit  to  that  University,  he  was  admitted,  on  the  King's  nomina- 
tion, to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  A  singular  writer  who 
lived  in  his  time  tells  us  that  "  he  had  a  tutor,  crooked  with  age, 
who  straitened  the  manners  of  his  youth,  arming  him  against 
those  customs  that  are  not  knocked,  but  screwed,  into  the  soul ; 
inuring  him  to  good  discourse  and  company ;  habituating  him  to 
temperance  and  good  order,  whence  he  had  the  advantage  of 
others,  not  only  in  health,  but  in  time  and  business ;  and  divert- 
ing him  with  safe,  cheap,  but  manly  and  generous  recreations ; 
the  result  of  which  education  was  a  knowing  and  a  staid  nature, 
that  made  him  a  lamb  when  pleased,  a  lion  when  angry. "  But 
the  truth  is  that  his  whole  nature  was  excellent ;  and  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say  which  deserved  most  to  be  admired,  the  exactness 
of  his  own  moral  conduct,  or  his  charitable  judgement  of  that  of 
others ;  the  sobriety  or  the  acuteness  of  his  understanding ;  his  , 
bravery  or  his  gentleness;  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  or  the 
refinement  of  his  manners. 
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His  father  died  in  1636,  leaving  him  an  immense  estate,  and 
placing  him  under  the  guardianship  of  his  uncle,  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Southampton,  a  nobleman  of  equal  worth  and  wisdom.  Three 
years  after,  on  the  twentieth  of  July,  1639,  he  was  married  at 
Penshurst,  in  Kent,  the  seat  of  her  father,  to  Lady  Dorothy 
Sidney,  the  Sacharissa  of  Waller,  and  daughter  of  Robert,  Earl  of 
Leicester,  the  charms  of  whose  person  and  character  are  else- 
where celebrated  in  this  work.  The  Earl,  her  father,  was  then 
ambassador  to  the  Court  of  France,  and  the  young  couple, 
almost  immediately  after  their  nuptials,  joined  him  at  Paris,  and 
remained  there  till  October,  1641,  when  his  mission  ended,  and 
the  family  returned  to  England,  and  Lord  Spencer,  within  a  few 
days  after,  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers.  His  eminent, 
and  indeed  universal,  merit  was  presently  discovered,  and  the 
two  great  parties  are  said  to  have  contended  with  earnestness  for 
the  support  of  a  youth  who  had  scarcely  passed  the  age  of  twenty- 
one.  He  espoused  at  first  the  popular  side,  in  which  his  conduct 
was  equally  distinguished  by  prudence,  moderation,  and  candour. 
The  Parliament,  which  was  then  beginning  to  assume  the  execu- 
tive power,  endeavoured  to  bind  him  effectually  to  the  rebel 
cause  by  nominating  him  to  the  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  his 
native  County,  which  he  accepted,  evidently  with  the  hope  of 
fortifying  that  medium  between  the  King  and  the  Parliament  in 
which  many  virtuous  men  then  placed  themselves,  as  at  a  point 
from  which  they  might  at  favourable  opportunities  propose  terms 
of  reconciliation  suited  to  the  honest  interests  of  both.  The 
vanity,  however,  of  these  excellent  views  presently  became  too 
evident,  and  he  was  among  the  first  to  express  to  the  Peers  his 
honest  abhorrence  of  their  alternate  excesses  and  submissions. 
Lloyd,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Loyalists,  has  preserved  some  slight 
fragments  of  his  speeches.  He  advised  those  who  complained 
that  the  King  had  withdrawn  himself  "  to  lure  him  home  by  their 
loving  behaviour,  and  not  to  do  as  those  troublesome  women 
who  by  their  hideous  outcries  drive  their  wandering  husbands 
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further  off. "  He  told  them  that  he  "  pitied  not  them  that  be- 
moaned his  Majesty's  distance ;  and,  whereas  they  expected  to  be 
commended  for  their  patience  under  so  great  a  punishment,  he 
condemned  them  for  deserving  it ;  often  urging  that  of  Seneca, 
Epist.  80, e  Nihil  Rex  male  parent ibus,  majus  minari  potest,  quam 
ut  abeat  de  regno. "  At  length,  according  to  Lloyd,  he  took  leave 
for  ever  of  the  Parliament,  with  a  solemn  admonition,  concluding 
with  these  expressions.  "  We  had  been  satisfied  long  'ere  this,  if 
we  did  not  ask  things  that  deny  themselves  ;  and  if  some  men  had 
not  shuffled  demands  into  our  propositions  on  purpose  that  we 
may  have  no  satisfaction.  " 

He  now  followed  the  King  to  York,  with  his  gallant  kinsman, 
and,  as  it  unhappily  proved,  fellow  martyr,  Spencer  Compton, 
Earl  of  Northampton,  whom  he  had  persuaded  to  accompany 
him,  and  was  one  of  that  superb  band  which  assembled  to  sup- 
port the  royal  standard,  when  it  was  set  up  at  Nottingham,  on 
the  twenty-second  of  August,  1642.  He  found  the  King's  service 
already  distracted  by  private  interests,  and  selfish  pretensions, 
and  his  piercing  judgement  formed  an  unfavourable  apprehension 
of  the  issue  of  the  great  contest.  In  one  of  the  very  few  of  his 
letters  which  have  fortunately  been  preserved  in  Collins's  collec- 
tion, written  to  his  Lady,  from  Shrewsbury,  on  the  twenty-first 
of  the  following  September,  he  glances  at  the  posture  of  the 
King's  affairs  at  that  moment  with  a  warmth  and  freedom  of 
mind  and  expression  truly  remarkable.  Such  a  letter,  from  such 
a  man,  is  worth  volumes  of  cold  historical  compilation  on  the 
circumstances  of  a  particular  epoch.  It  was  mostly  written  in 
cypher,  and  some  few  names  have  been  unluckily  suffered  to 
remain  unexplained. 

"  My  dearest  Hart, 

The  King's  condition  is  much  improved  of  late.  His 
force  increaseth  daily,  which  increaseth  the  insolencie  of  the 
papists.  How  much  I  am  unsatisfied  with  the  proceedings  here 
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I  have  at  large  expressed  in  several  letters;  neither  is  there 
wanting  daylie  handsome  occasion  to  retire,  were  it  not  for  gain- 
ing honor :  for,  let  occasion  be  never  so  handsome,  unless  a  man 
resolve  to  fight  on  the  Parlement  side,  which,  for  my  part,  I  had 
rather  be  hanged,  it  will  be  said  a  man  is  afraid  to  fight.  If  there 
could  be  an  expedient  found  to  salve  the  punctilio  of  honour,  I 
would  not  continue  here  an  hower.  The  discontent  that  I,  and 
many  other  honest  men,  receive  dayly  is  beyond  expression. 
People  are  much  devided.  The  King  is  of  late  much  averse 
to  peace,  by  the  persuasions  of  202  and  211.  It  is  likewise 
conceived  that  the  King  has  taken  a  resolution  not  to  do  any 
thing  in  that  way  before  the  Queen  comes ;  for  people  advising 
the  King  to  agree  with  the  Parliament  was  the  occasion  of 
the  Queen's  return.  Till  that  tyme  no  advice  will  be  received. 
Nevertheless  the  honest  men  will  take  all  occasions  to  procure  an 
accommodation,  which  the  King  when  he  sent  the  late  messages 
did  hartily  desier,  and  would  still  make  offers,  but  for  202,  and 
211,  and  the  expectation  of  the  Queen,  and  fear  of  the  papists, 
who  threaten  people  of  342.  I  fear  the  papists'  threats  have  a 
much  greater  influence  on  the  King  than  upon  343.  What  the 
King's  intentions  are  to  those  that  I  converse  with  are  altogether 
unknown.  Some  say  he  will  hasard  a  battell  very  quicklie : 
others  say  he  thinks  of  wintering ;  which,  as  it  is  suspected,  so,  if 
it  were  generally  beleeved,  I,  and  many  others,  would  make  no 
scruple  to  retier;  for  I  think  it  is  far  from  gallant,  either  to 
starve  with  the  King,  or  to  do  worse,  as  to  avoid  fighting.  It  is 
said  the  King  goes  on  Fryday  towards  Chester,  for  a  day  or  two, 
leaving  his  forces  here,  which  are  six  thousand  foot,  fifteen 
hundred  dragoons,  and  above  two  thousand  horse.  There  are  four 
thousand  foot  more  raised,  they  saie  :  two  thousand  by  my  Lord 
Strange ;  one  thousand  by  Sir  Thomas  Salisburie ;  and  twelve 
hundred  by  Sir  Edward  Stradling ;  all  which  will  be  here  within 
a  few  days.  This  is  a  lightninge  before  death. 

I  am  your's, 

"    SPENCER." 
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The  little  that  we  have  of  the  story  of  his  short  life,  is  mostly 
to  be  found  in  those  letters,  which  have  been  already,  but  very 
incorrectly,  printed:  and  I  regret  that  the  scope  of  this  work 
pi-events  me  from  inserting  the  whole  of  them  in  their  origi- 
nal state.     In  one  from  Birmingham,  of  the  fourteenth  of  the 
next  month,  he  again  deprecates  the  endeavours  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  prevent  any  accommodation  with  the  Parliament  ; 
expresses  his  determination,  should  a  treaty  be  offered  by  that 
assembly,  to  give  it  his  strenuous  support;  and  tells  his  Lady 
that  he  had  lately  above  an  hour's  discourse  with  the  King  on 
that  subject.     A  few  days  after,  he  marched  with  Charles  into 
Northamptonshire,  and,  on  the  twenty-third,  when   the   King's 
guards,  in  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  besought  his  Majesty  to  permit 
them  to  quit  his  person,  and  to  charge  in  the  front  of  the  army, 
threw  himself  into  that  gallant  body,  and  was  particularly  distin- 
guished in  the  memorable  overthrow  which  they  that  day  gave 
to  the  rebel  horse.     He  returned  with  the  King  to  Oxford,  and, 
on  the  eighth  of  June  1643,  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Earl 
of  Sunderland.     He  was  at  that  time  assisting  Prince  Rupert 
in  the  reduction  of  Bristol,  which  he  left  in  the  beginning  of 
August,  to  join  the  King  before  Gloucester,  on  the  siege  of  which 
city  the  King  had  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  determined.    Writ- 
ing to  Lady  Sunderland,  on  the  ninth  of  that  month,  he  expresses 
himself  unfavourably  of  that  resolution.     "  The  King's  going  to 
Gloucester,"  says  he,  "  is,  in  the  opinion  of  most,  very  unadvised: 
the  Queene  unsatisfyed  with  it ;  so  is  all  the  people  of  quality." 
But  I  cannot  forego  the  satisfaction  of  giving  entire  a  letter, 
which  he  wrote  to  the  Countess  from  thence  not  many  days  after, 
and  another,  which  closed  their  correspondence  for  ever ;  both 
exquisitely  illustrative  of  the  character  of  his  talents,  his  affec- 
tions, his  accomplishments,  and  his  temper. 

"  My  dearest  Hart, 

Just  as  I  was  going  out  of  the  trenches  on  Wednesday 
I  received  your  letter  of  the  20th  of  this  instant,  which  gave  me 
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so  much  satisfaction  that  it  put  all  the  inconveniences  of  this 
siege  out  of  my  thoughts.  At  that  instant,  if  I  had  followed  my 
own  inclinations,  I  had  returned  an  answer  to  your's,  writing  to 
you,  and  hearing  from  you,  being  the  most  pleasant  entertain- 
ment I  am  capable  of  receiving  in  any  place,  but  especially  here, 
where,  but  when  I  am  in  the  trenches  (which  place  is  seldom 
without  my  company)  I  am  more  solitarie  than  ever  I  was  in  my 
life ;  this  countrie  being  very  full  of  private  cottages,  in  one 
of  which  I  am  quartered,  where  my  Lord  Falkland  did  me  the 
honour  to  sup.  Mr.  Chillingworth  is  here  with  me,  at  Sir  Nicholas 
Selwin's,  who  has  been  this  week  at  Oxford.  Our  little  engineer 
(Chillingworth)  comes  not  hither  so  much  out  of  kindness  to  me 
as  for  his  own  conveniency,  my  quarters  being  three  or  four  miles 
nearer  the  leaguer  than  my  Lord  of  Devonshire's,  with  whom  he 
staid  till  he  was  commanded  to  make  ready  his  engines  with  all 
possible  speed.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  with  what  diligence  and 
satisfaction  (I  mean  to  himself)  he  executes  his  command :  for  my 
part,  I  think  it  not  unwisely  done  of  him  to  change  his  profes- 
sion; and  I  think  you  would  have  been  of  iny  mind,  if  you 
had  heard  him  dispute  last  night  with  my  Lord  Falkland  in 
favour  of  Socinianism  ;  wherein  he  was  by  his  Lordship  so  often 
confounded,  that  really  it  appears  he  has  much  more  reason  for 
his  engines  than  for  his  opinions.  I  put  of  my  writing  till  last 
night,  out  of  hopes  that  somewhat  here  would  have  happened 
worthie  of  your  knowledge,  and  you  see  what  good  companie 
made  me  defer  it  last  night,  at  which  time  I  was  newly  come 
from  our  leaguer,  whither  I  thought  to  have  gone  this  morning, 
but  I  have  got  such  a  kinde  of  small  boile,  in  such  a  place  that  I 
cannot  ride  without  pain,  so  I  cannot  with  modesty  make  a  more 
particular  discription.  I  find  that  we  had  only  an  alarum,  which 
they  gave  to  hinder  our  working,  not  daring  to  sally  any  more, 
being  so  well  beaten  the  last  time.  Our  gallery  will  be  finished 
within  this  day  or  two,  and  then  we  shall  soon  dispatch  our  mine, 
and  them  with  it.  Many  of  the  soldiers  are  confident  that  we 
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shall  have  the  tovvne  within  this  four  days,  which  I  extremely  long 
for ;  not  that  I  am  weary  of  this  siege,  for  really,  though  we  suffer 
many  inconveniences,  yet  I  am  not  ill  pleased  with  this  variety, 
so  directly  opposite  as  the  being  in  the  trenches,  with  so  much 
good  company,  together  with  the  noise  and  tintamarre  of  guns 
and  drums,  with  the  horrid  spectacles,  and  hideous  cries  of  dead 
and  hurt  men,  is  to  the  solitariness  of  my  quarter,  together  with 
all  the  markes  of  peace,  which  often  brings  into  my  thoughts, 
notwithstanding  your  mother's  opinion  of  me,  how  infinitely  more 
happy  I  should  esteem  myself  quietly  to  enjoy  your  company  at 
Althorp  than  to  be  troubled  with  the  noises,  and  engaged  in  the 
factions  of  the  Court,  which  I  shall  ever  endeavour  to  avoid." 
(Here  follow  many  undecyphered  lines)  "  When  we  were  at  Bristol, 
Sir  William  was  there,  but  I  heare  he  is  now  gone  to  Hereford, 
for  which  I  envie  him,  and  all  others  that  can  go  to  their  owne 
houses  ;  but  I  hope  ere  longe  you  will  let  me  have  your  companie 
and  Popet's,  the  thought  of  which  is  to  me  most  pleasant,  and 
passionately  desired  by  your's, 

SUNDERLAND.  " 

Aug.  25th.  before  Gloucester. 

In  the  first  week  of  September  Charles  abandoned  the  siege  of 
Gloucester,  and  passed  over  the  Severn  towards  Bristol.  Lord 
Sunderland,  whose  military  service  was  distinguished  by  two  pecu- 
liar resolutions ;  the  one,  always  to  be  present  when  the  King 
commanded  in  person  ;  the  other,  never  to  accept  a  commission ; 
attended  his  royal  master  thither,  and,  after  a  visit  of  a  few  days 
to  Oxford,  again  joined  the  army,  when  it  was  on  the  point  of 
engaging  the  rebels  in  the  first  battle  of  Newbury.  Immediately 
before  he  left  Oxford  he  wrote  thus  to  his  Lady. 

"  My  dearest  Hart, 

Since  I  wrote  to  you  last  from  Sulbey  we  had 
some  hope  of  fighting  with  my  Lord  of  Essex's  army,  having 
certain  intelligence  of  his  being  in  a  field  convenient  enough, 
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called  Ripple  Field,  towards  which  we  advanced  with  all  possible 
speed ;  upon  which  he  retired  with  his  army  to  Tewxbury, 
where,  by  the  advantage  of  the  bridge,  he  was  able  to  make  good 
his  quarter,  with  five  hundred  men  against  twenty  thousand ;  so 
that,  though  we  were  so  near  as  to  have  been  with  him  in  two 
hours,  his  quarter  being  so  strong,  it  was  resolved  on  Thursday, 
as  he  would  not  fight  with  us,  we  should  endeavour  to  force  him 
to  it  by  cutting  qffhis  provisions,  for  which  purpose  the  best  way 
was  for  the  bodie  of  our  army  to  go  back  to  Evesholme,  and  for 
our  horse  to  distress  him.  Upon  which  I,  and  others,  resolved  to 
come  for  a  few  days  to  Oxford,  where  we  arrived  late  on  Thursday 
night,  there  being  no  probability  of  fighting  very  suddenlie.  As 
soon  as  I  came,  I  went  to  your  father's,  where  I  found  Alibone, 
with  whose  face  I  was  bettre  pleased  then  with  any  of  the  ladye's 
here.  This  expression  is  so  much  a  bolder  thing  then  charging 
Lord  Essex  that,  should  this  letter  miscarry,  and  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  our  dames,  I  should,  by  having  my  eies  scracht  out, 
be  cleared  from  coming  away  from  the  army  from  feare,  where  if 
I  had  stayed  it's  odds  if  I  had  lost  more  then  one.  Last  night 
very  good  news  came  to  the  Court,  that  we  yesterday  morning  fell 
upon  a  horse  quarter  of  the  enernie's,  and  cut  off  a  regement ; 
and  my  Lord  of  Newcastell  hath  killed  and  taken  prisoners  two 
whole  regements  of  horse  and  foot,  that  issued  out  of  Hull,  which 
place  he  hath  hopes  to  take.  By  the  same  messenger,  last  night, 
the  King  sent  the  Queene  word  he  would  come  hether  upon 
Monday  or  Tewsday ;  upon  one  of  which  daies,  if  he  alters  his 
resolucions,  I  shall  not  fail  to  return  to  the  army.  I  am  afraid 
our  setting  down  before  Gloucester  has  hindered  us  from  making 
an  end  of  the  war  this  yere,  which  nothing  could  keepe  us  from 
doing  if  we  had  a  moneth's  more  time  which  we  lost  there,  for  we 
never  were  in  a  more  prosperous  condition ;  and  yet  the  divisions 
do  not  at  all  deminishe,  especiallie  between  142  and  143,  by 
whiche  we  receve  prejudice.  I  never  sawe  the  King  use  anie 

bodie  with  more  neglect  than  the  Earl  of  Holland ;  and  we  saie 
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he  is  not  used  much  better  by  the  Queene.  Mrs.  Jermin  met  my 
Lord  Jermin,  who,  notwithstandinge  your  intelligens,  is  but  a 
Baron,  with  whom  I  came  to  Woodstocke,  who  told  me  she  would 
write  to  you,  which  I  hope  she  hath  don ;  for  since  I  came  here  I 
have  seen  no  creature  but  your  father,  and  my  unkell ;  so  that  I 
am  altogether  ignorant  of  the  intreigues  of  this  place.  Before  I 
go  hence  I  shall  have  a  letter  for  you.  I  take  the  best  care  I  can 
about  my  ceconomicall  affaires.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be  abell 
to  get  you  a  better  house,  every  bodie  thinking  me  mad  for 
speaking  about  it.  Pray  bless  Popet  for  me,  and  tell  her  I  would 
have  writt  to  her,  but  that,  upon  mature  deliberac~on,  I  found  it 
uncivil  to  return  an  answer  to  a  lady  in  another  character  then 
her  owne,  which  I  am  not  yet  learned  enough  to  do.  I  cannot, 
by  walkinge  about  my  chambre,  call  any  thinge  more  to  mynde 
to  sett  downe  here ;  and  really  I  have  made  you  no  small  comple- 
ment in  writinge  thus  muche,  for  I  have  so  great  a  colde  that  I 
do  nothinge  but  sneeze,  and  my  eies  do  nothinge  but  water,  all 
the  while  I  am  in  the  posture  of  holdinge  downe  my  head.  I 
beseche  you  present  his  servis  to  my  ladie,  who  is  most  passion- 
atelie  and  perfectlie  your's, 

SUNDERLAND.  " 

Oxford,  Sept.  16,  1643. 

They  never  met  again.  The  battle  was  fought  on  the  twentieth, 
the  fourth  day  after  the  date  of  this  letter.  The  King's  Horse,  in 
which  Sunderland  served, "  charged, "  says  Lord  Clarendon,"  with 
a  kind  of  contempt  of  the  enemy,  and  with  wonderful  boldness, 
upon  all  grounds  of  inequality ;  and  were  so  far  too  hard  for  the 
troops  of  the  other  side,  that  they  routed  them  in  most  places :" 
and  here,  adds  the  noble  author,  fell  "  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  a 
Lord  of  great  fortune ;  tender  years,  being  not  above  three  and 
twenty  years  of  age;  and  an  early  judgement ;  who,  having  no 
command  in  the  army,  attended  upon  the  King's  person,  under 
the  obligation  of  honour ;  and,  putting  himself  that  day  in  the 
King's  troop,  a  volunteer,  was  taken  away  by  a  cannon  bullet." 
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He  lived  for  some  short  time  after  having  received  the  shot.  "  His 
holy  thoughts/'  says  Lloyd,  "  went,  as  harbingers  of  his  soul,  to 
heaven,  whereof  he  had  a  glimpse  before  he  died,  through  the 
chinks  of  a  wounded  body."  He  was,  adds  that  writer,  "  a  good 
patriot  upon  all  other  occasions,  as  one  of  them  at  Westminster 
observed ;  promoting  the  trade,  manufactures,  and  privileges  of 
this  country ;  and  now  standing  by  his  Majesty  as  he  evidently 
saw  him  stand  for  his  kingdom  ;  saying,  by  a  foresight  and  pros- 
pect that  he  had  of  things  suitable  to  the  eminence  of  his  place, 
that  '  one  seven  years  would  shew  that  the  King  was  the  true 
Commonwealth's-man : '  A  true  nobleman,  that  was  virtuous 
because  it  became  him,  as  well  as  because  it  was  enjoined  him  ; 
being  above  all  vice,  as  well  as  without  it ;  looking  upon  it  as  his 
shame  and  dishonour,  as  well  as  sin  and  offence :  A  good  neigh- 
bour ;  the  country  about  him,  when  he  had  occasion  to  make  use 
of  it,  being  his  friends  that  loved  him,  rather  than  slaves  that 
feared  him :  A  discreet  landlord,  finding  ways  to  improve  his 
land,  rather  than  rack  his  tenants  :  A  noble  housekeeper,  to  whom 
that  ingenuity  that  he  was  master  of  himself  was  welcome  in 
others :  An  honest  patron,  seldom  furnishing  a  church  with  an 
incumbent  till  he  had  consulted  the  college  he  had  been  of,  and 
the  Bishop  he  lived  under :  An  exemplary  master  of  a  family ; 
observing  exactly  the  excellent  rules  he  so  strictly  enjoined ; 
consecrating  his  house  as  a  temple,  where  he  ordered  his  followers 
to  wrestle  with  God  in  prayer,  while  he  wrestled  with  the  enemy 
in  fight." 

The  remains  of  this  matchless  young  nobleman  were  interred  at 
Brington,  in  Northamptonshire.  He  left  one  son,  Robert,  his 
successor,  lineal  ancestor  to  the  Dukes  of  Marlborough,  and  Earls 
Spencer;  and  one  daughter,  Dorothy,  married  to  Sir  George 
Savile,  Baronet,  afterwards  created  Marquis  of  Halifax.  His 
Countess,  at  his  untimely  death,  was  pregnant,  and  was  soon  after 
delivered  of  a  daughter,  who  was  baptized  Penelope,  and  died  an 
infant. 
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HENRY   SOMERSET, 

FIRST  MARQUIS  OF  WORCESTER, 

WA  s  the  second  born  of  the  eight  sons  of  that  not  less  honour- 
able than  accomplished  statesman  and  courtier  Edward,  fourth 
Earl  of  Worcester,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Francis  Hastings, 
second  Earl  of  Huntingdon.  He  was  born  in  or  about  the  year 
1562,  and,  his  family  having  never  deserted  the  ancient  faith,  was 
sent  for  education  to  the  College  of  St.  Omer,  nor  is  it  altogether 
improbable,  considering  the  uncommonly  abundant  issue  of  his 
father,  that  he  might  have  been  at  that  time  designed  for  the 
ecclesiastical  profession.  His  elder  brother  however,  William 
Lord  Herbert,  having  died  unmarried,  he  became  heir  apparent 
to  the  dignities  and  great  estates  of  his  superb  House. 

He  was  already  an  old  man  when  he  succeeded  to  the  inheri- 
tance of  them,  for  his  father  survived  till  the  year  1627.     During 
the  whole  of  this  long  season  of  expectancy,  not  a  single  fact  of 
his  life  has  been  recorded,  except  that  he  had  lived  long  in  Spain 
and  in  Italy,  and  that  he  was  summoned  by  anticipation  to  the 
House  of  Peers  in  the  first  Parliament  of  James.    Collins,  indeed, 
in  his  Peerage  informs  us,  but  without  citing  his  authority,  that 
"•'he  was  a  nobleman  of  great  parts,  piety,  and  wisdom,  and  of  a 
free  and  generous  disposition" — a  combination  of  qualities  pecu- 
liarly calculated,  ambition  and  vanity  being  absent,  to  lead  to  a 
preference  of  the  serenity  of  private  life.     He  might  too  have  had 
prudential  motives  for  retirement  yet  more  cogent,  for  he  had 
married  early,  and  had,  as  well  as  his  father,  a  very  numerous 
progeny.     Thirteen  of  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  and  thir- 
teen children  of  his  own,  seem  to  have  been  living  at  the  same 
time ;  and,  as  the  nobility  had  not  yet  stooped  to  mix  their  blood 
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with  that  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  commerce,  alliances  could 
be  sought  only  in  the  country,  where  they  were  matured  and  per- 
fected in  the  calmness  of  social  intercourse. 

On  the  King's  appearing  however  in  arms,  he  flew  from  his 
privacy  with  all  the  ardour  of  youth,  and  embarked  in  the  royal 
cause  with  enthusiastic  sincerity.  He  had  indeed  before  made  a 
clear  manifestation  of  the  loyalty  which  to  the  last  distinguished 
him,  by  defraying  almost  the  whole  of  the  expense  of  transport- 
ing Charles  and  his  train  to  York,  when  that  Prince  was  com- 
pelled to  quit  London  in  the  spring  of  1642 ;  and  this  was  the 
commencement  of  a  series  of  munificence  from  subject  to  Sove- 
reign perhaps  wholly  unparalleled.  He  had  the  honour  of  raising 
and  equipping  the  first  regiment  of  Horse  which  appeared  for  the 
King,  and  in  the  course  of  that  and  the  following  year  actually 
levied  two  little  armies  in  Wales,  at  the  charge  of  upwards  of 
forty  thousand  pounds.  These,  successively  commanded  by  his 
eldest  son,  the  Lord  Herbert,  better  known  by  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Glamorgan,  to  whom  a  memoir  will  hereafter  be  especially  appro- 
priated, had  the  ill  fortune  to  be  almost  uniformly  unsuccessful, 
and  were  at  length  totally  dispersed  by  the  rebels;  the  King 
dispatched  Lord  Herbert  to  Ireland,  with  a  commission,  the 
intention  of  which  has  since  unnecessarily  excited  much  historical 
disquisition;  and,  on  the  second  of  November,  1642,  advanced 
the  Earl  to  the  title  of  Marquis  of  Worcester.  He  now  retired  to 
his  noble  seat  of  Ragland  Castle,  in  Monmouthshire,  which  at 
length  he  fortified  at  enormous  expence,  and  garrisoned  with 
eight  hundred  men,  and  here,  in  the  summer  of  1645,  and  soon 
after  the  battle  of  Naseby,  the  unhappy  Charles,  whose  fate  was 
now  fast  waning,  became  for  some  weeks  the  guest  of  his  splendid 
hospitality,  and  received  from  him  a  great  supply  of  money. 

A  change  of  quarters,  which  a  very  few  months  after  brought 
the  King  again  into  that  part  of  the  country,  and  his  increasing 
necessities,  produced  a  second  visit  to  Ragland,  in  which  a  very 
remarkable  circumstance  is  asserted  to  have  occurred.  The 
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Marquis  was  not  only  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  he  was  a  zealot. 
He  had  formed  a  design  for  the  conversion  of  Charles  to  that 
faith,  and  took  this  opportunity  of  formally  inviting  him  to  a 
debate  on  the  comparative  claims  to  credence  of  the  two 
Churches.  The  King's  gratitude  to  so  devoted  a  servant  would 
not  permit  him  to  decline  the  challenge,  nor  would  it  have  been 
prudent  to  disgust  one  whose  friendship  was  so  important  to  his 
affairs.  Their  disputation  is  narrated  in  a  small  volume,  of  con- 
siderable rarity,  printed  in  1649,  and  entitled  "  Certamen  Reli- 
giosum,  or  a  conference  between  Charles,  late  King  of  England, 
and  Henry,  late  Marquis  of  Worcester,  concerning  Religion,  at 
his  Majesty's  being  at  Ragland  Castle,  1646,"  (a  mis-print  for 
1645)  "  wherein  the  main  differences  now  in  controversy  between 
the  Papists  and  the  Protestants  are  no  less  briefly  than  accurately 
discussed  and  bandied ;  now  published  for  the  world's  satisfac- 
tion of  his  Majesty's  constant  affection  to  the  Protestant  Religion, 
by  Tho.  Baylie,  Doctor  in  Divinity,  and  Sub-dean  of  Wells. 
Mutare  vel  timere  sperno."  The  author,  or  rather  editor,  was  a 
younger  son  of  an  estimable  Prelate,  Dr.  Lewis  Baylie,  Bishop  of 
Bangor :  He  appears  to  have  been  domesticated  in  the  Marquis's 
family.,  and  well  known  to  the  King  ;  was  a  man  of  lively  talents ; 
of  a  disposition  somewhat  eccentric  ;  and  who  at  length  embraced 
the  Catholic  faith.  This  latter  circumstance,  together  with  a 
strong  suspicion  of  his  having  published  as  his  own  a  Life  of 
Bishop  Fisher  which  had  been  written  by  another,  have  contri- 
buted to  cast  a  doubt  generally  on  his  veracity,  and  consequently 
on  the  authenticity  of  his  report  of  the  "  Conference"  in  question. 
His  prolix  introduction  to  it  however  exhibits  such  strong  inter- 
nal evidence  of  truth  ;  so  many  little  natural  circumstances  and 
coincidences  which  could  scarcely  have  suggested  themselves 
even  to  the  most  lively  and  artful  invention ;  that  we  cannot  well 
forbear  to  give  an  extended  degree  of  credit  to  the  whole.  But 
let  him  speak  for  himself  in  some  necessarily  long  extracts 
from  it. 
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"  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  otherwise,"  says  he,  "  but  that  every 
man  who  pretends  unto  religion  makes  the  same  religion  which 
he  professeth  either  his  Jacob's  ladder,  or  his  fiery  chariot,  to 
ascend  to  heaven.    Neither  is  it  to  be  supposed  but  that  the 
same  man,  if  he  thought  any  religion  better  than  his  own,  or  his 
own  not  the  only  way  to  heaven,  would  forsake  that  religion 
which  he  had  formerly  embraced,  and  matriculate  himself  a 
member  of  that  Church  whose  purer  hands  were  likeliest  to  give 
him  the  truest  blessing:   Wherefore  burning  zeal  is  not  to  be 
blamed,  though  the  fire  be  misplaced,  if  it  operate  according  to 
it's  own  nature,  which  is  to  congregate  homogeneous  beings,  and 
to  make  them  love  to  sit  by  the  same  fire.    Thus  affected  was 
that  noble,  and  indeed,  in  his  way,  heavenly  disposed,  Henry,  late 
Marquis  of  Worcester,  to  play  the  greatest  prize  that  ever  was 
played  between  any  two  that  ever  entered  within  those  lists. 
Three  Diadems  were  to  encounter  with  the  Triple  Crown,  and 
the  Triple  Crown  with  three  sceptres.    Opportunity,  that  lucky 
gamester  that  hardly  loses  a  game  in  twenty,  was  on  the  Mar 
quis's  side :  time  and  place  directed  him  how  to  take  points  in 
his  own  tables ;  the  King  at  this  time  being  in  the  Marquis's 
own  house  at  Ragland,  and  necessitated  to  borrow  money  to  buy 
bread  after  so  great  a  loss  at  Naseby.     The  King,  being  thus  put 
to  play  the  after-game  with  the  old  Marquis,  was  a  little  mis- 
trustful that  he  had  not  played  the  fore-game  with  him  so  well  as 
that  he  had  not  thereby  prejudiced  the  latter.    There  were  some 
things  which  happened  as  having  relation  to  this  family  which 
were  not  altogether  pleasing  ;  however,  though  his  Majesty  came 
thither  ushered  by  necessity,  yet  he  came  neither  unwelcomed 
nor  uninvited,  and  entertained  as  if  he  had  been  more  King  by 
reason  of  some  late  achievements  rather  than  otherwise  :  and, 
though  money  came  from  him  like  drops  of  blood,  yet  he  was 
contented  that  every  drop  within  his  body  should  be  let  out  at 
his  command,  so  that  he  might  perform  so  meritorious  a  piece  of 
work  as  he  thought   the  being  an  instrument  of  bringing  the 
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father  of  his  country  to  be  the  son  of  his  Church  would  be  unto 
his  soul's  health.  The  Marquis,  having  these  resolutions  within 
himself,  thought  to  give  them  breath  at  the  same  time  that  his 
Majesty  should  make  his  motion  for  a  further  supply  of  money, 
which  he  daily  and  hourly  expected,  but  was  deceived  in  his  ex- 
pectations, for  the  relation  having  already  reached  the  King's  ear 
how  an  accident  had  made  me  no  less  fortunate  to  his  Lordship 
than  in  being  the  means  of  preserving  his  Lordship's  person,  and 
no  inconsiderable  fortune,  then  in  the  same  venture  with  him ; 
and  how  that  I  preserved  both  the  one  and  the  other  in  conceal- 
ing both,  for  the  space  that  the  moon  useth  to  be  twice  in  riding 
of  her  circuit  (the  particulars  whereof  here  to  insert  would  tend 
rather  to  much  arrogance  than  any  purpose,  wherefore  I  further 
forbear)  untill  such  time  as  the  trust  that  Providence  had  reposed 
in  me  was  crowned  by  the  same  hand  with  such  success  as  brought 
the  Marquis  safe  to  his  own  house  in  peace,  which  I  had  no 
sooner  brought  to  pass  but  the  Marquis  drew  from  me  a  solemn 
engagement  never  to  leave  him  so  long  as  we  both  should  live, 
which  I  was  so  careful  for  to  observe  that  I  neither  left  him  in 
life  nor  death,  fair  weather  nor  foul,  untill  such  time  as  he  led 
me,  and  I  laid  him  under  the  ground  in  Windsor  Castle,  in  the 
sepulchre  of  his  ancestors." 

The  event  in  the  Marquis's  life  to  which  Baylie  alludes  towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  foregoing  paragraph  is,  and  must  remain, 
utterly  unknown.  He  goes  on  to  state,  at  great  length,  that  he 
had  received  a  commission  from  the  King  to  solicit  a  further 
pecuniary  aid  from  that  nobleman,  and  then  informs  us  thus  of 
the  result,  and,  first,  of  his  communication  to  the  Marquis  of 
Charles's  request — 

"  My  Lord,  the  thing  that  I  feared  is  now  fallen  upon  me.  I 
am  made  the  unwelcome  messenger  of  bad  news.  The  King 
wants  money.  At  which  word  the  Marquis  interrupted  me, 
saying  'hold  Sir,  that's  no  news — go  on  with  your  business*' 
'  My  Lord,'  said  I,  '  there  is  one  comfort  yet ;  that,  as  the  King 
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is  brought  low  so  are  his  demands ;  and,  like  his  army,  are  come 
down  from  thousands  to  hundreds  ;  and  from  paying  the  soldiers 
of  his  army  to  buying  bread  for  himself  and  his  followers.  My 
Lord,  it  is  the  King's  own  expression,  and  his  desire  is  but  three 
hundred  pounds.'  Whereupon  my  Lord  made  a  long  pause 
before  he  gave  me  one  word  of  answer  ;  I  knowing  by  experience 
that  in  such  cases  it  was  best  leaving  him  to  himself,  and  to  let 
that  nature  that  was  so  good  work  itself  into  an  act  of  the 
highest  charity,  like  the  diamond,  which  is  only  polished  with  it's 
own  dust.  At  last  he  called  me  nearer  to  him,  and  asked  me  if 
the  King  himself  had  spoken  unto  me  concerning  any  such  busi- 
ness, to  which  I  answered  that  the  King  himself  had  not,  but 
that  others  did  in  the  King's  hearing;  whereupon  he  said, 
6  might  I  but  speak  unto  him  (but  I  was  never  thought  worthy  to 
be  consulted  with,  though  in  matters  merely  concerning  the 
affairs  of  my  own  country)  I  would  supply  his  wants,  were  they 
never  so  great,  or  whatsoever  they  were;  whereupon  I  told  his 
Lordship  that  if  the  King  knew  as  much  he  might  quickly  speak 
with  him  :  then,  said  the  Marquis, '  the  way  to  have  him  know  so 
much  is  to  have  somebody  to  tell  him  of  it.'  I  asked  his  Lord- 
ship if  he  would  give  me  leave  to  be  the  informer,  and  he  told  me 
he  spake  it  to  the  same  purpose.  I  hastened  from  him  with  as 
much  fear  of  being  called  back  again  as  I  did  towards  the  King 
with  a  longing  desire  of  giving  his  Majesty  so  good  an  account  of 
my  so  much  doubted  embassy. 

"  I  told  his  Majesty,  apart,  that  I  had  moved  his  Lordship  in 
matter  of  money,  but  found  him  a  little  discouraged,  in  regard 
that  his  Majesty  having  been  twice  at  Ragland,  a  month  at  a 
time,  and  that  at  neither  of  those  times  he  ever  vouchsafed  his 
Lordship  so  much  honour  as  once  to  call  him  to  Council,  though 
it  was  in  his  own  house,  and  must  needs  be  acknowledged  to  be 
one  who  knew  the  country,  and  the  constitution  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, better  than  any  other  man  that  was  about  his  Majesty  had 
reason  to  understand;  wherefore,  I  told  the  King,  I  thought  his 
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Lordship  lent  my  motion  a  deafer  ear  than  he  would  have  done  if 
his  Lordship  had  not  been  thought  so  useless  a  creature ;  and 
that  I  perceived  his  Lordship  had  a  desire  to  have  some  confer- 
ence with  his  Majesty,  which  being  obtained,  I  believed  his 
Majesty's  request  would  be  easily  granted,  and  his  expectations 
answered  in  a  higher  measure  than  it  may  be  his  Majesty  believed. 
The  King  said,  '  with  all  my  heart ;  and  as  to  the  other  business 
which  so  much  troubles  my  Lord,  in  troth  I  have  thought  it  a 
neglect  in  us  heretofore  ;  but  the  true  reason  why  I  did  forbear  to 
do  so  was  because  I  thought  my  Lord  of  Worcester  did  not  desire 
it,  by  reason  of  his  retiredness,  unwieldiness  of  body,  and  unwil- 
lingness of  mind  to  stir  abroad,  and  therefore  I  thought  it  a  con- 
tentment to  him  to  be  let  alone,  and,'  said  the  King,  '  I  pray  tell 
my  Lord  of  Worcester,  that  I  did  not  forbear  that  respect  unto 
him  out  of  any  disestimation  I  had  either  of  his  wisdom  or  loyalty, 
but  out  of  some  reasons  I  had  to  myself,  which  indeed  reflected 
as  much  upon  my  Lord  as  they  did  on  me ;  for,  had  he  used  to 
come  to  the  Council  board,  it  would  have  been  said  that  I  took 
no  other  council  but  what  was  conveyed  unto  me  by  Jesuits  by 
his  Lordship's  means,  and  I  pray  tell  him  that  was  the  true 
cause.'  I  intimated  to  his  Majesty  that  I  knew  the  Marquis 
had  an  earnest  desire  to  have  some  private  conference  with  his 
Majesty  this  night,  which,  if  granted,  it  might  conduce  very 
much  to  his  Majesty's  behoof.  The  King  said,  6  how  can  that 
be  ?'  I  told  his  Majesty  that  my  Lord  had  contrived  it  before  his 
coming  to  the  castle,  and  told  his  Majesty  of  the  privacy  of  the 
conveyance,  and  that  therefore  his  Lordship  had  appointed  that 
for  his  bedchamber,  and  not  in  the  great  tower,  which  was  the 
room  he  most  esteemed  of  all  in  the  castle.  Hereat  his  Majesty 
smiled,  and  said  '  I  know  my  Lord's  drift  well  enough — either  he 
means  to  chide  me,  or  else  to  convert  me  to  his  religion.'  Where- 
upon I  told  his  Majesty  I  doubted  not  but  that  his  Majesty  was 
temptation-proof,  as  well  as  he  was  correction  free,  and  that  he 
might  return  the  same  man  he  went,  having  made  a  profitable 
exchange  of  gold  and  silver  for  words  and  sleep  ;  at  which  the 
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King  suddenly  replied,  '  I  never  received  any  of  the  Marquis' 
gold  but  it  was  all  weight,  and  I  would  have  my  words  to  be  so 
with  him,  which  cannot  be,  because  I  have  no  time  to  weigh  the 
matter,  much  less  the  words  that  I  shall  speak  concerning  it.  I 
must  expect  to  find  my  Lord  very  well  prepared,  and  all  the  force 
that  is  in  argument  against  me.  Had  I  been  aware  of  it,  or 
could  stay,  I  would  have  taken  some  days'  labour  to  have  been  as 
hard  for  my  Lord  as  I  could,  and  not  to  have  given  him  so 
extemporary  a  meeting  as  both  of  us  must  be  fain  to  steal  from 
sleep.'  e  Sir,'  said  I,  '  I  am  employed  by  you  both,  and  I  must  do 
your  Majesty's  service  as  I  may.  This  way  I  can  :  otherwise  I 
know  not.  I  do  not  think  his  Lordship  expects  disputation,  but 
audience.  What  he  hath  to  say  I  know  not ;  neither  did  I  know 
that  he  had  any  such  intention  until  the  time  that  I  moved  his 
Lordship  in  your  Majesty's  behalf.'  c  Well,'  said  the  King,  '  my 
Lord's  desires  are  granted ;  and,  if  he  have  any  such  intention, 
I  hope  to  let  him  know  that  I  will  not  be  of  a  religion  that  I  am 
not  able  to  defend  against  any  man,  and  let  me  hear  from  you 
concerning  the  time  and  place.'  So  I  departed  his  presence, 
giving  this  pleasing  account  unto  the  Marquis,  who,  transported 
with  joy,  commanded  me  to  haste  unto  the  King,  and  tell  him 
that,  at  eleven  of  the  clock  that  night  he  would  not  fail  to  attend 
his  Majesty  in  such  a  place,  whither  he  had  given  me  direction 
to  light  his  Majesty,  which  place  of  meeting  was  known  by  the 
name  of  my  Lord  Privy  Seal's  Chamber,  who  was  father  to  this 
Marquis,  and  died  in  it,  wherefore  this  Marquis  would  never 
suffer  any  man  to  lie  in  it  afterwards,  or  scarce  any  body  so  much 
as  to  come  into  it,  which  was  the  reason  why  this  chamber  at 
this  time  was  so  conveniently  empty,  when  all  the  rooms  in  the 
castle  were  more  than  full." 

The  whole  of  Baylie's  narrative  is  so  interesting  that  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  its  length  should  prohibit  the  insertion  of  every 
word. — In  the  Marquis's  anxiety  that  the  meeting  should  be 
wholly  secret,  he  directs  Baylie  to  go  to  the  yeoman  of  his  wine 
cellar,  and  ask  him  for  his  keys,  "  and  then,"  says  the  Marquis, 
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"  all  that  you  find  in  your  way,  invite  them  down  into  the  cellar, 
and  shew  them  the  keys,  and  I  warrant  you  you  shall  sweep  the 
rooms  of  them  if  there  were  an  hundred,  and  when  you  have  done, 
leave  them  there."  The  Marquis  then  retired  "  to  take  a  nap," 
and  when  the  time  came  for  the  king's  arrival,  and  Baylie,  by 
his  order,  called  him,  he  awakened  horror-struck  at  the  boldness 
of  his  undertaking,  and  said  "  God  bless  us  all — what  if  we 
should  be  discovered  ?  what  construction  would  they  make  of 
our  doings  ?  what  advantage  would  they  be  ready  to  take  of 
such'  constructions?  what  if  this  harmless  and  innocent  design 
of  mine  should  be  thought  a  conspiracy,  such  a  one  as  Cowry's  ? 
Then  they  will  take  an  occasion  to  plunder  me  of  all  that  I  have. 
I  protest  I  never  thought  of  this,  I  wish  I  never  had  attempted 
any  such  thing."  Baylie  answered  him — "  My  Lord,  you  know 
your  own  heart  best.  If  there  be  nothing  in  your  intentions  but 
what  is  good  and  justifiable  you  need  not  fear  :  if  otherwise,  it  is 
never  too  late  to  repent."  The  Marquis,  hurt  at  this,  replied, 
"  Ah,  Doctor,  I  thought  I  had  been  sure  of  one  friend,  and  that 
you  would  never  have  harboured  the  least  suspicion  of  me.  God 
knows  my  heart,  I  have  no  other  intention  towards  his  Majesty 
than  to  make  him  a  glorious  man  here,  and  a  glorified  saint  here- 
after." "  Then,"  said  Baylie,  "  my  Lord,  shake  off  these  fears 
with  the  drowsiness  that  begat  them — Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense." 
"  O,"  rejoined  the  Marquis,  "I  am  not  of  that  order,  but  I  thank 
God  I  wear  that  motto  about  my  heart  to  as  much  purpose  as 
they  do  about  their  arms ;  and  now  began,"  says  Baylie,  u  to  be 
a  little  pleasant,  and  took  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  and  a  little  aqua 
mirabilis,  and  said  '  come  now — let  us  go,  in  the  name  of  God,' 
crossing  himself,  but  I  had  no  sooner  brought  my  Lord  to  the 
door  of  the  meeting  chamber  than  the  clock  struck  eleven,  when 
I  presently  left  my  Lord  in  the  portal,  and  went  to  the  place 
where  I  was  to  expect  the  King.  I  had  not  been  long  there 
when  he  came,  saying  softly — "  I  have  escaped  one  danger — 
none  within  my  chamber  knows  of  my  coming  abroad  this  night." 
He  added — "  Misprisions,  evil  constructions,  and  false  judge- 
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merits,  are  dangers  worth  escaping  at  any  time ;  and  therefore 
where  I  run  a  hazard  I  always  escape  a  danger.  They  who  carry 
only  their  own  eyes  in  their  head,  and  have  no  other  upon  them, 
may  go  which  way  they  please,  but  he  that  hath  all  the  people's 
eyes  upon  him  must  look  which  way  he  goes;  neither  is  it  suffi- 
cient for  him  to  lead  their's  according  to  the  perspicuity  and 
quickness  of  his  own,  but  he  must  allow  them  the  abatements 
which  either  the  distance  of  the  object,  the  indisposition  of  the 
organ,  or  the  mis-disposition  of  some  bad  mediums,  may  require 
in  vulgar  spirits,  by  reason  of  their  incapacity  of  looking  further 
than  appearance." 

The  conference,  which  is  given  in  the  shape  of  regular  dialogue, 
presently  follows,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  Marquis  had 
the  superiority  in  argument.  Baylie  indeed  premises  in  his 
"  Epistle  to  the  Reader" — "  For  the  Marquis  of  Worcester's 
learning,  he  that  knew  him  well  knew  him  to  be  more  than  ordi- 
narily versed  in  controversy,  especially  for  a  man  who  was  no 
professed  scholar,  and  a  nobleman."  He  also  furnishes  us,  as  we 
have  lately  seen,  with  the  sufficient  apology  previously  made  by 
Charles  for  any  probable  deficiency  on  his  part.  A  vein  of  good 
temper  and  cheerfulness,  with  no  small  mixture  of  a  dry  and 
jocular  humour,  runs  through  the  whole  of  the  good  old  noble- 
man's discourse,  even  in  the  disputation  itself,  as  well  as  in 
Baylie's  report  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  it.  His  reputa- 
tion indeed  as  a  sayer,  to  use  a  familiar  modern  phrase,  of  good 
things,  is  on  record.  An  extremely  scarce  little  volume,  printed 
in  1658,  is  extant,  entitled  "  Witty  Apophthegms,  delivered  at 
several  times,  and  upon  several  occasions,  by  King  James,  King 
Charles,  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  Francis  Lord  Bacon,  and  Sir 
Thomas  More."  The  memory  however  of  his  genius  would  derive 
little  honour  in  our  day  from  the  republication  of  those  which  it 
attributes  to  him. 

The  King  left  Ragland  in  the  second  week  of  September,  1645, 
and  the  Parliament,  about  the  same  time,  proceeded  to  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  estates  of  the  Marquis  and  his  family,  for  White- 
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locke  informs  us  that,  on  the  twentieth  of  the  next  month,  on  a 
petition  from  two  persons,  "  for  payment  for  provisions  sent  by 
them  to  Ireland,  it  was  ordered  that  the  profits  of  the  estates  of 
the  Earl  of  Worcester,  Lord  Herbert,  and  Sir  John  Somerset  (his 
sons),  should  be  paid  to  them  in  part  of  satisfaction."     Early  in 
the  succeeding  spring,  Ragland  Castle  was  besieged  by  a  part  of 
Fairfax's  army,  under  the  command  of  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Morgan,  and  at  length  of  Fairfax  himself.     "  On  the  ninth  of 
June,  1646,"  says  White! ocke  again,  "  letters  and  papers  were 
read  of  transactions  between  the  Marquis  of  Worcester  and  the 
Commissioners  of  Monmouth,  and  Lieut.  General  Morgan  and 
his  Lordship,  for  the  surrender  of  Ragland  Castle,  which  Morgan, 
by  command  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  summoned,  and  the  Marquis 
desired  liberty  to  send  to  the  King,  to  know  his  pleasure,  which 
Morgan  denied,  alledging  that  the  King  was  in  the  army  of  the 
Scots,  our  friends,  who  had  proclaimed  that  none  formerly  in 
arms  against  the  Parliament  should  be  admitted  to  any  confer- 
ence with  him.     The  Marquis  resolved  to  stand  it  out  to  the 
utmost."      And  so  he  did,  with   a  bravery  and  perseverance  to 
which  the  whole  of  that  unhappy  war  scarcely  produced  a  parallel 
instance.     Dispirited  however  by  the  hopelessness  into  which  the 
royal  cause  had  fallen  ;  exhausted  of  provisions  and  ammunition ; 
and  deprived  of  the  means  of  procuring  supplies  of  either ;  he 
was  at  length  compelled  to  listen  to  offers  of  treaty.    Fairfax  was 
a  gentleman,  and  his  terms  were  liberal,  except  with  respect  to 
the  Marquis  himself  as  to  whom  it  appears  that  he  was  not  allowed 
to  exercise  his  own  discretion.     On  this  head  W7hitelocke  has 
left  us  also  the  following  memorandum — "  August  the  seven- 
teenth, 1646,  letters  from  the  leaguer  before  Ragland  certify 
that  the  M.  of  Worcester  wrote  with  much  respect  to  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax,  that  he  honoured  his  family,  and  was  more  willing  to 
agree  to  his  proposals  than  if  they  had  come  from  any  other ; 
that  he   was  intimately   acquainted  with  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax, 
his  grandfather ;    and    other   compliments ;    and   concluded   to 
agree  to  a  treaty :  in  which  all  propositions  were  consented  to 
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but  concerning  the  person  of  the  Marquis,  whom  they  would 
only  admit  to  the  mercy  of  the  Parliament,  and  that  the  Marquis 
thought  hard  ;  and,  being  eighty-four  years  of  age,  was  thought 
the  more  capable  of  favour  and  pity."  He  experienced  indeed 
little  of  either,  for  he  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  London,  where  he 
was  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod, 
and  afterwards  to  a  more  severe  confinement,  from  which,  within 
three  months  he  was  released  by  death,  for  we  find  that  on  the 
nineteenth  of  December  following  his  surrender  the  Parliament 
voted  a  thousand  pounds  for  the  expences  of  his  funeral.  His 
great  estates  were  dispersed  by  grants  to  various  persons,  and  by 
sale.  A  considerable  share  of  them  was  given  to  that  sour  and 
crafty  old  republican  the  Lord  Say ;  and  on  the  seventh  of  March, 
1647-8,  to  quote  the  words  of  Whitelocke  once  more,  "  an  ordi- 
nance was  sent  up  to  the  Lords,  for  settling  lands  of  the  Marquis 
of  Worcester,  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  yearly  value, 
on  Lieutenant  General  Cromwell,  and  his  heirs,  in  recompence  of 
his  great  services."  The  whole  of  the  sacrifices  made  by  this 
nobleman  and  his  sons  to  their  loyalty,  in  gifts  heartily  bestowed, 
in  loans  never  repaid,  and  in  the  entire  loss  at  last  of  his  splendid 
patrimony,  extended  nearly  to  the  enormous  sum  of  a  million 
sterling. 

Henry,  Earl  of  Worcester,  married  Anne,  only  surviving  child 
of  John  Lord  Russell,  who  died  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father, 
Francis,  second  Earl  of  Bedford  of  that  family.  He  had  by  that 
lady  nine  sons,  and  four  daughters,  of  whom  the  eldest,  Edward, 
Lord  Herbert,  succeeded  to  his  dignities  ;  Sir  John,  the  second, 
married,  and  left  issue ;  William,  and  Henry,  died  unmarried,  as 
did  also  probably  Thomas,  the  fifth  son,  who  was  living  in  Rome 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  Charles,  a  Canon  of 
the  Church  of  Cambray  in  Flanders ;  Frederic,  Francis,  and 
James ;  died  minors.  Of  the  daughters,  Elizabeth,  Anne,  who 
was  a  nun,  and  Mary,  were  unmarried,  and  another  Elizabeth, 
the  youngest,  was  the  wife  of  Francis  Browne,  third  Viscount 
Montagu. 
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EARL  OF  ARUNDEL  AND  SURREY. 

Ttus  celebrated  nobleman  was  the  only  son  of  Philip,  first  Earl 
of  Arundel  of  his  family,  by  Anne,  sister  and  coheir  of  Thomas, 
the  last  Lord  Dacre,  of  Gillesland.  It  has  been  stated  that  he 
was  born  on  the  seventh  of  July,  1592 :  an  unaccountable  error, 
in  which  most  who  have  written  of  him  concur,  while  they  at  the 
same  time  tell  us  that  he  was  tilting  in  1606 ;  married,  and  had 
children,  in  1609  ;  and  was  in  that  year  sworn  a  Privy  Counsellor. 
The  precise  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known;  but  Sir  Edward 
Walker,  who  could  not  possibly  have  been  mistaken,  expressly 
tells  us  in  his  "  Historical  discourses,"  that  the  Earl  was  seventeen 
years  old  when  Queen  Elizabeth  died,  which  fixes  it  to  1586.  He 
received  his  education  at  home,  under  the  eye  of  his  discreet  and 
virtuous  mother,  with  whom  he  lived  during  the  latter  years  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  in  a  privacy  better  suited  to  the  adverse 
circumstances  of  his  family  than  to  his  rank,  or,  more  properly, 
to  his  hopes,  for  he  inherited  no  dignity :  of  four  succeeding 
descents  of  his  immediate  predecessors  two  had  suffered  death 
on  the  scaffold ;  one  was  strongly  suspected  to  have  been 
poisoned  in  the  mysterious  recess  of  his  prison ;  and  all  were 
attainted.  He  had  however  in  that  time,  by  courtesy,  the  title 
of  Lord  Maltravers,  a  Barony  derived  from  his  great  ancestors 
the  Fitzalans. 

In  1603,  soon  after  James's  accession,  he  was  restored  in  blood 
by  act  of  Parliament,  and  to  such  honours  as  he  had  lost  by  his 
father's  attainder,  as  well  as  to  the  Earldom  of  Surrey,  and  to 
most  of  the  Baronies  which  had  been  forfeited  by  the  attainder 
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of  his  grandfather,  Thomas,  fourth  Duke  of  Norfolk.  It  was 
matter  of  surprise  that  the  dukedom  was  with-held  from  him, 
especially  considering  the  favour  in  which  his  uncle,  and  great 
uncle,  the  Earls  of  Suffolk  and  Northampton,  the  former  Lord 
Treasurer,  and  the  latter  Privy  Seal,  were  held  by  the  King: 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  Suffolk  himself  might  have  prevented 
that  grace  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  revival  of  it  in  his  own 
line  in  the  event  of  the  young  Earl's  death  without  issue.  Soon 
after  he  came  of  age,  he  married  Alathea,  third  daughter  and 
coheir  of  Gilbert  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury ;  a  match  of  great 
advantage,  for  her  two  elder  sisters,  the  Countesses  of  Pembroke 
and  Kent,  dying  childless,  the  most  part  of  her  father's  noble 
revenues  in  the  end  devolved  on  her. 

He  was  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council  in  1607,  and  on  the 
seventeenth  of  June  in  that  year  the  King  was  godfather,  in 
person,  to  his  first-born  son.  He  soon  after  travelled  into  France 
and  Italy,  a  journey  which  his  untoward  family  circumstances 
had  hitherto  prevented,  and  during  his  stay  in  those  countries 
imbibed  that  enthusiastic  affection  for  the  fine  arts  by  which  he 
was  afterwards  so  eminently  distinguished.  He  remained  abroad 
till  1611,  and  on  his  return  was  chosen  a  Knight  of  the  Garter. 
The  marriage  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  to  the  Elector  Palatine 
happened  soon  after,  and  he  was  appointed  to  escort  them  to 
their  dominions.  Finding  himself  once  more  on  the  continent, 
he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  re-visiting  the  favourite 
objects  of  his  taste:  he  went  again  into  Italy,  and  at  that  time 
began  to  form  his  celebrated  collection.  When  he  returned  to 
his  own  country,  in  1614,  he  embraced  the  communion  of  the 
Church  of  England,  for  he  had  been  bred  a  Roman  Catholic,  in 
the  strictest  austerities  of  that  persuasion. 

He  experienced  little  favour  in  this  reign.  The  familiar 
coarseness  of  James's  manners  ;  the  immoralities  of  that  Prince's 
favourites ;  and  the  general  corruption  of  the  Court ;  were 
equally  abhorrent  to  his  nature  and  his  habits.  We  find  him 
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therefore  for  several  years  no  otherwise  publicly  employed  than 
in  the  reception  of  Ambassadors,  and  other  dignified  ceremonies 
which  suited  his  disposition,  as  well  as  his  rank,  for  no  man 
better  understood  the  exactness  of  propriety  in  such  matters. 
Two  circumstances  relative  to  him  in  the  performance  of  duties 
of  this  sort  are  recorded :  the  one,  that  he  had  nearly  lost  his 
life  by  the  falling  of  a  temporary  wooden  platform,  in  conduct- 
ing Gondomar,  the  Spanish  Minister,  to  his  first  public  audience, 
in  1619 ;  the  other,  that  being  appointed  in  the  following  year 
to  visit  the  Marquis  de  Cadenet,  the  French  Ambassador,  at 
Gravesend,  the  Frenchman,  on  the  Earl's  arrival  and  departure, 
advanced  no  further  than  the  head  of  the  staircase ;  the  Earl 
therefore,  who  was  to  conduct  him  the  next  morning  to  London, 
would  then  meet  him  only  in  the  street ;  and,  on  their  arrival  at 
Somerset  House,  would  go  no  further  than  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
telling  the  Ambassador  that  his  gentlemen  would  shew  him  to 
his  lodgings.  The  King,  who,  though  without  dignity,  was  not 
wanting  in  pride,  approved  of  the  Earl's  conduct,  and  the 
Ambassador  apologized. 

James,  though  he  could  not  love  the  Earl,  respected  him. 
It  was  remarked  that  he  was  the  only  enemy  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  who  ever  had  any  degree  of  countenance  from  the 
King.  That  favourite  had  for  a  time  courted  him,  but,  finding 
him  too  high-spirited  to  be  bought  by  any  practicable  means 
of  temptation,  and  too  honest  and  cool-headed  to  become  a 
regular  partizan,  had  neglected  him.  The  mode  of  the  Duke's 
endeavours  to  gain  his  political  friendship,  rather  than  the 
slights  which  were  subsequently  put  upon  him,  provoked  his  lasting 
resentment  towards  Buckingham  ;  yet  the  King,  on  the  removal 
of  Bacon,  in  1621,  nominated  him  a  Commissioner  for  holding  the 
Great  Seal,  and,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  August,  in  the  same 
year,  appointed,  or  rather  restored,  him  to  the  place  of  Earl 
Marshal  of  England.  His  endeavours  in  that  exalted  office  to 
maintain  the  just  and  wholesome  weight  of  the  aristocracy  were 
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generally  wise  and  moderate  :  "  had  all  men  in  power,"  says  Sir 
Edward  Walker,  "  had  but  the  same  inclinations,  the  great  and 
fatal  period  these  times  have  brought  on  all  of  them  possibly  had 
not  been."  Walker,  however,  was  Garter  King  of  Arms,  and 
perhaps  somewhat  prejudiced  by  his  official  habits ;  and  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  Earl's  foible  was  a  too  vehement  affection 
to  the  ancient  nobility.  The  amiable  and  high-spirited  Lord 
Spencer,  a  new  Peer,  but  the  heir  of  a  long  line  of  wealthy  and 
irreproachable  progenitors,  who  had  lived  quietly  on  their  great 
estates,  happening  in  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  use 
some  allusions  to  the  conduct  of  noblemen  in  former  times,  the 
Earl  of  Arundel  said,  "  my  Lord,  when  those  things  were  doing 
your  ancestors  were  keeping  sheep."  Spencer,  with  a  happy 
quickness  of  reply,  but  very  unjustly,  answered  "  when  my 
ancestors,  as  you  say,  were  keeping  sheep,  your's  were  plotting 
treason."  This  matter  was  taken  up  by  the  Peers  with  great 
warmth,  and  the  Earl  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  from  whence 
he  was  soon  after  released,  on  James's  personal  intercession  with 
the  House. 

No  concessions  however  could  induce  him  to  any  cordiality 
with  the  Court  while  Buckingham  remained  at  its  head.  We 
find  him  therefore  the  steady,  but  dignified  and  moderate 
opponent  to  it  at  the  commencement  of  the  succeeding  reign. 
Charles  continued  him  in  his  office  of  Earl  Marshal,  and  appointed 
him  one  of  the  supporters  to  himself  at  the  funeral  of  the 
deceased  King ;  a  Commissioner  for  determining  claims  at  his 
coronation,  and  for  making  such  Knights  of  the  Bath  as  were 
chosen  for  that  occasion ;  and  immediately  after,  by  one  of  those 
intemperate  acts  which  too  frequently  occurred  in  that  unfortu- 
nate reign,  disgusted  him  perhaps  irreparably.  The  Earl's  eldest 
surviving  son,  Henry  Frederic,  Lord  Maltravers,  had  wedded 
the  Lady  Elizabeth  Stuart,  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Lenox,  and 
related  to  Charles,  who  had  designed  to  marry  her  to  the  Lord 
Lome,  heir  to  the  Earl  of  Argyll,  and  so  to  reconcile  the  ancient 
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feuds  between  those  two  powerful  Scottish  Houses.  The  match 
had  been  made  by  the  Duchess  of  Lennox  and  the  Countess  of 
Arundel,  and  the  Earl,  on  being  angrily  taxed  with  it  by  the 
King,  utterly  denied  any  previous  knowledge  of  it :  he  was 
however,  together  with  his  lady,  confined  to  his  house  of  Horsely, 
in  Surrey,  and  soon  after  committed  to  the  Tower,  solely  by  the 
authority  of  a  royal  warrant,  in  which  the  nature  of  his  offence 
was  not  stated.  This  happened  while  the  Parliament  was  sitting, 
and  the  Peers  presently  complained  of  it  in  repeated  petitions,  as 
a  serious  invasion  of  their  privileges,  to  which  they  received  for 
answer  that  "  the  Earl  of  Arundel  was  restrained  for  a  misde- 
meanor personal  to  the  King,  which  lay  in  his  proper  knowledge, 
and  had  no  relation  to  matters  of  Parliament."  The  Lords,  how- 
ever continued  firm,  and  re-iterated  their  claims  in  a  bold  remon- 
strance, and  Charles,  after  a  contest  which  lasted  nearly  three 
months,  set  the  Earl  at  liberty  on  the  eighth  of  June,  1626. 

After  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  he  came 
again  to  the  Court,  and  soon  acquired  a  considerable  share  of 
favour  and  confidence.  In  1631  he  was  appointed  a  Commis- 
sioner to  examine  into  the  extravagant  fees  exacted  in  Courts 
of  Justice,  and  public  offices,  and  in  1633  attended  the  King  at 
his  coronation  in  Scotland:  in  the  same  year  he  was  deputed 
Ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  States  General,  and  was  made 
Chief  Justice  of  the  forests  north  of  Trent.  But  his  most  impor- 
tant public  service  about  that  period  was  in  an  embassy  in  1636 
to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  the  second,  and  the  Imperial  Diet,  on 
the  subject  of  the  restoration  of  the  Palatinate  to  the  Elector, 
Charles's  nephew,  a  measure  which  the  King  had  so  entirely  at 
heart  that  he  could  not  have  given  a  stronger  proof  of  his  confi- 
dence in  the  Earl's  wisdom,  as  well  as  in  his  fidelity,  than  by 
entrusting  it  to  his  management.  The  mission  however  proved 
unsuccessful;  and  the  Earl  having  passed  nine  months  in 
Germany,  during  which  he  expended  not  less  than  forty  thousand 
pounds  from  his  own  private  fortune  in  augmenting  his  already 
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splendid  library  and  cabinet,  returned  to  London,  and  was 
received  by  the  King  with  peculiar  marks  of  grace  and  approba- 
tion. A  journal  of  the  occurrences  which  took  place  in  this 
voyage  was  published  in  the  succeeding  year  by  William  Crowne, 
gent,  a  book  now  of  extreme  rarity. 

In  1637  the  memorable  opposition  to  the  liturgy  and  the 
hierarchy  broke  out  in  Scotland,  and  Charles,  after  many  fruitless 
endeavours  to  negotiate,  determined  to  have  recourse  to  arms. 
He  appointed  the  Earl  of  Arundel  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
forces  raised  for  that  purpose,  but  his  military  services  were 
superseded  by  a  new  treaty,  in  which  he  was  the  first  Commis- 
sioner. He  was  soon  after  placed  in  the  office  of  Steward  of  the 
Royal  Household;  and  in  1640,  during  Charles's  absence  at 
York,  was  nominated  General  in  Chief  of  the  country  south  of 
Trent,  where  it  was  the  King's  intention  to  have  raised  a  powerful 
army.  The  violence,  however,  which  marked  the  meeting  of  the 
Long  Parliament  gave  a  sudden  turn  to  all  public  affairs,  and 
prevented  the  effect  both  of  his  civil  and  military  commissions. 
One  of  its  first  measures  was  the  impeachment  of  the  Earl  of 
Strafford,  at  whose  trial  Arundel  presided  as  Lord  High  Steward, 
with  a  judgement  and  impartiality  which  was  admired  by  all 
parties.  It  fell  also  to  his  lot  to  be  deputed  to  give  the  royal 
assent  to  those  two  fatal  bills  which  cost  Charles  his  crown,  and 
his  life,  and  deluged  the  country  in  blood  ;  the  bill  of  attainder 
against  Strafford,  and  that  by  which  it  was  enacted  that  the 
Parliament  should  not  be  dissolved  but  by  its  own  consent. 

Soon  after,  that  is  to  say  in  June  1641,  he  presented  a  petition, 
supported  by  another  from  several  Peers  of  great  worth  and 
power,  beseeching  the  King  to  restore  him  to  the  dukedom  ;  but 
Charles,  for  some  unknown  reasons,  would  favour  him  no  further 
than  by  the  grant  of  a  patent  creating  him  Earl  of  Norfolk. 
Disgusted  by  this  half  measure,  and  foreseeing  the  dreadful  storm 
which  was  then  gathering,  he  determined  to  quit  his  country, 
and  the  King  favoured  his  design  by  appointing  him  to  escort  the 
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Queen's  mother,  Mary  de  Medicis,  Queen  Dowager  of  France,  to 
end  there  her  sorrowful  days  in  security.  His  family  accompa- 
nied him,  and  he  returned  alone  early  in  the  following"  winter, 
and  remained  in  England  till  February,  when  the  King  gave  him 
another  opportunity  of  leaving  it,  by  deputing  him  to  attend  to 
Holland  Henrietta  Maria,  and  her  daughter  the  Princess  Mary, 
who  had  been  married  in  the  preceding  summer  to  William 
Prince  of  Orange.  He  returned  no  more.  After  a  short  stay  in 
the  United  Provinces,  he  went  to  Antwerp;  and  from  thence, 
leaving  there  his  Countess,  whom  he  never  met  again,  to  Spa. 
He  wandered  slowly  over  most  parts  of  France  and  Italy,  and  at 
last  settled  at  Padua.  He  was  attended  in  this  long  and  various 
journeying  by  two  of  his  grandsons,  who,  from  having  been  his 
prime  comforts,  became  now  the  causes  of  his  greatest  misery : 
Thomas,  the  elder,  by  being  suddenly  seized  by  an  incurable 
insanity ;  and  Philip,  the  third,  by  an  obstinate  determination 
not  only  to  embrace  the  Roman  Catholic  communion,  but  to 
become  a  member  of  its  priesthood.  The  Earl  died  at  Padua,  on 
the  fourth  of  October,  1646,  and  was  buried  at  Arundel. 

The  character  of  this  magnificent  nobleman  has  been  in  some 
respects  very  differently  represented :  on  the  higher  parts  of  it 
however,  little  doubt  can  be  entertained.  The  main  spring  of  his 
whole  conduct  appears  to  have  been,  in  the  strictest  meaning  of 
the  phrase,  a  true  sense  of  honour,  which  manifested  itself  in  every 
instance  of  his  demeanor  towards  all  sorts  of  persons,  in  all  sorts 
of  dealings.  His  loyalty  was  pure,  though  without  personal 
regard  to  the  Sovereign  ;  his  religious  faith  (and  here  his  memory 
has  been  most  unjustly  traduced)  sincere  and  steady,  but  without 
ostentation  ;  his  friendships,  though  not  warm,  were  unalterable  ; 
and  his  enmities,  though  violent,  were  never  disgraced  by  the 
common  intemperate  illiberalities  of  resentment.  His  affection 
to  his  own  offspring,  which  was  remarkably  constant,  is  said  to 
have  been  without  the  usual  signs  of  fondness  and  endearment. 
He  seems  to  have  been  left  at  leisure,  uninterrupted  by  the  extra- 
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vagance  of  any  passion,  sentiment,  or  appetite,  to  mark  out,  and 
pursue  an  undeviating  line  of  irreproachable  conduct,  and  such  a 
character  will  always  be  misunderstood.  He  had  many  enemies, 
for  he  was  the  proudest  man  in  the  world  among  his  equals, 
though  the  most  affable  towards  his  inferiors.  He  has  been  largely 
described  by  a  writer  of  each  of  those  classes  ;  the  great  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  and  Sir  Edward  Walker.  The  former,  though  evidently 
anxious  to  censure,  has  been  at  a  loss  to  discover  vulnerable  parts 
in  his  character :  the  latter,  though  bound  by  many  motives  to 
praise  him,  honestly  allows  him  some  faults.  Let  them  speak  for 
themselves. 

"  The  Earl  of  Arundel,"  says  Lord  Clarendon,  "  was  generally 
thought  to  be  a  proud  man,  who  lived  always  within  himself,  and 
to  himself,  conversing  little  with  any  who  were  in  common  conver- 
sation ;  so  that  he  seemed  to  live  as  it  were  in  another  nation,  his 
house  being  a  place  to  which  all  people  resorted  who  resorted  to 
no  other  place;  strangers,  or  such  who  affected  to  look  like 
strangers,  and  dressed  themselves  accordingly.  He  resorted 
sometimes  to  the  Court,  because  there  was  only  a  greater  man 
than  himself;  and  went  thither  the  seldomer,  because  there  was 
a  greater  man  than  himself.  He  lived  towards  all  favourites  and 
great  officers  without  any  kind  of  condescension,  and  rather 
suffered  himself  to  be  ill  treated  by  their  power  and  authority 
(for  he  was  often  in  disgrace  and  once  or  twice  prisoner  in  the 
Tower)  than  to  descend  in  making  any  application  to  them.  And 
upon  these  occasions  he  spent  a  great  interval  of  his  time  in 
several  journeys  into  foreign  parts,  and,  with  his  wife  and  family, 
had  lived  some  years  in  Italy,  the  humour  and  manners  of  which 
nation  he  seemed  most  to  like  and  approve,  and  affected  to 
imitate.  He  had  a  good  fortune  by  descent,  and  a  much  greater 
from  his  wife,  who  was  the  sole  daughter,  upon  the  matter,  for 
neither  of  the  two  sisters  left  any  issue,  of  the  great  house  of 
Shrewsbury,  but  his  expences  were  without  any  measure,  and 
always  exceeded  very  much  his  revenue.  He  was  willing  to  be 
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thought  a  scholar,  and  to  understand  the  most  mysterious  parts 
of  antiquity,  because  he  made  a  wonderful  and  costly  purchase  of 
excellent  statues  whilst  he  was  in  Italy  and  in  Rome  (some  whereof 
he  could  never  obtain  permission  to  remove  from  Rome  though 
he  had  paid  for  them)  and  had  a  rare  collection  of  the  most 
curious  medals.    As  to  all  parts  of  learning  he  was  most  illiterate, 
and  thought  no  other  part  of  history  so  considerable  as  what 
related  to  his  own  family,  in  which  no  doubt  there  had  been  some 
very  memorable  persons.     It  cannot  be  denied  that  he  had  in  his 
person,  in  his  aspect,  and  countenance,  the  appearance  of  a  great 
man,  which  he  preserved  in  his  gait  and  motion.     He  wore  and 
affected  a  habit  very  different  from  that  of  the  time,  such  as  men 
had  only  beheld  in  the  pictures  of  the  most  considerable  men,  all 
which  drew  the  eyes  of  most,  and  the  reverence  of  many,  towards 
him,  as  the  image  and  representative  of  the  primitive  nobility, 
and  native  gravity  of  the  nobles,  when  they  had  been  most  vene- 
rable ;  but  this  was  only  his  outside,  his  nature  and  true  humour 
being  much  disposed  to  levity,  and  delights  which  indeed  were 
very  despicable  and  childish.     He  was  rather  thought  not  to  be 
much  concerned  for  religion  than  to  incline  to  this  or  that  party 
of  any,  and  had  little  other  affection  for  the  nation,  or  the 
kingdom,  than  as  he  had  a  great  share  in  it,  in  which,  like  the 
great  leviathan,  he  might  sport  himself,  from  which  he  withdrew 
as  soon  as  he  discerned  the  repose  thereof  was  like  to  be 
disturbed,  and  died  in  Italy,  under  the  same  doubtful  character 
of  religion  in  which  he  lived." 

Sir  Edward  Walker  speaks  of  him  thus — "  He  was  tall  of 
stature,  and  of  shape  and  proportion  rather  goodly  than  neat. 
His  countenance  was  majestical  and  grave ;  his  visage  long ;  his 
eyes  large,  black,  and  piercing :  he  had  a  hooked  nose,  and  some 
warts  or  moles  on  his  cheeks :  his  countenance  was  brown ;  his 
hair  thin,  both  on  his  head  and  beard :  he  was  of  a  stately 
presence  and  gait,  so  that  any  man  that  saw  him,  though  in  never 
so  ordinary  a  habit,  could  not  but  conclude  him  to  be  a  great 
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person,  his  garb  and  fashion  drawing  more  observation  than  did 
the  rich  apparel  of  others ;  so  that  it  was  a  common  saying  of 
the  late  Earl  of  Carlisle, '  Here  comes  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  in  his 
plain  stuff,  and  trunk  hose,  and  his  beard  in  his  teeth,  that  looks 
more  like  a  nobleman  than  any  of  us.' — He  was  more  learned  in 
men  and  manners  than  in  books,  yet  understood  the  Latin  tongue 
very  well,  and  was  master  of  the  Italian  ;  besides,  he  was  a  great 
favourer  of  learned  men,  such  as  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  Sir  Henry 
Spelman,  Mr.  Camden,  Mr.  Selden,  and  the  like.  He  was  a  great 
master  of  order  and  ceremony,  and  knew,  and  kept  greater 
distance  towards  his  sovereign  than  any  person  I  ever  observed, 
and  expected  no  less  from  his  inferiors,  often  complaining  that 
the  too  great  affability  of  the  King,  and  the  French  garb  of  the 
Court,  would  bring  Majesty  into  contempt.  In  council  he  was 
grave  and  succinct,  rather  discharging  his  conscience  and  honour 
than  complying  with  particular  interests,  and  so  was  never  at 
the  head  of  business,  or  principal  in  favour,  contenting  himself 
to  be,  as  it  were,  the  supporter  of  ancient  nobility  and  gentry, 
and  to  interpose  in  their  behalfs ;  witness  the  care  he  had  in 
the  education  of  the  now  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  the  young  Lord 
Stafford,  in  his  own  house,  together  with  his  grandchildren  :  yet 
wanted  he  not  a  share  of  the  royal  favours,  as  may  appear  by 
the  many  employments  he  had  under  King  James,  and  the  late 
King,  the  first  of  which  I  believe  loved  him  more,  and  the  last 
had  him  in  greater  veneration  and  regard,  though  not  in  intimacy 
of  favour,  he  being  a  person  by  years,  quality,  and  parts,  of  an 
austere  disposition,  and  not  so  complaisant  as  other  persons  that 
had  more  of  ends.  He  was  the  greatest  favourer  of  arts,  especially 
painting,  sculpture,  designs,  carving,  building,  and  the  like,  that 
this  age  hath  produced ;  his  collections  of  designs  being  more 
than  of  any  person  living  and  his  statues  equal  in  number,  value, 
and  antiquity,  to  those  in  the  houses  of  most  princes ;  to  gain 
which  he  had  persons  many  years  employed,  both  in  Italy, 
Greece,  and  so  generally  in  any  part  of  Europe  where  rarities 
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were  to  be  had.  His  paintings  likewise  were  numerous,  and  of 
the  most  excellent  masters,  having  more  of  that  exquisite  painter 
Hans  Holbein  than  are  in  the  world  besides ;  and  he  had  the 
honour  to  be  the  first  person  of  quality  that  set  a  value  on  them 
in  our  nation ;  and  so  the  first  person  that  brought  in  uniformity 
in  building,  and  was  chief  commissioner  to  see  it  performed  in 
London,  which  since  that  time  has  added  exceedingly  to  the 
beauty  of  that  city.  He  was  likewise  sumptuous  in  his  plate, 
and  household  stuff,  and  full  of  state  and  magnificence  in  his 
entertainments,  especially  of  strangers,  and  at  his  table  very  free 
and  pleasant.  He  was  a  person  of  great  and  universal  civility, 
but  yet  with  that  restriction  as  that  it  forbad  any  to  be  bold  or 
saucy  with  him,  though  with  those  whom  he  affected,  which 
were  lovers  of  State,  nobility,  and  curious  arts,  he  was  very  free 
and  conversible,  but  they  being  but  few,  the  stream  of  the  times 
being  otherwise,  he  had  not  many  confidents  or  dependants, 
neither  did  he  much  affect  to  have  them,  they  being  unto  great 
persons  both  burthensome  and  dangerous.  He  was  not  popular 
at  all,  nor  cared  for  it,  as  loving  better  by  a  just  hand  than 
flattery  to  let  the  common  people  to  know  their  distance,  and 
due  observance :  neither  was  he  of  any  faction  in  Court  or 
Council,  especially  not  of  the  French  or  puritan.  He  was  free 
from  covetousness,  and  so  much  above  a  bribe  or  gratuity  for 
favours  done,  as  no  person  ever  durst  tempt  him  with  one.  He 
was  in  religion  no  bigot  or  puritan,  and  professed  more  to  affect 
moral  virtues  than  nice  questions  and  controversies.  He  was 
most  faithful  and  affectionate  to  his  lady,  indulgent  to  his 
children,  and  more  to  his  grand-children.  His  recreations  were 
conversation  with  them,  and  care  of  their  education ;  overlooking 
his  rare  collections,  and,  when  not  diverted  by  business,  pleasing 
himself  in  retirement  to  the  country.  If  he  were  defective  in 
any  thing  it  was  that  he  could  not  bring  his  mind  to  his  fortune, 
which,  though  great,  was  far  too  little  for  the  vastness  of  his 
noble  designs  ;  but  it  is  pardonable,  they  being  only  for  the  glory 
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and  ornament  of  his  country.  To  conclude,  he  would  have 
appeared  far  more  eminent  had  the  times  he  lived  in  been  more 
consonant  to  his  disposition :  however,  as  they  were,  he  must  by 
all  wise  and  noble  persons  be  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  assertor 
of  the  splendour  and  greatness  of  the  Crown,  and  the  ancient 
honour  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  that  lived  in  his  time,  and  as 
the  last  great  and  excellent  person  that  our  age  of  peace  hath 
bred." 

As  a  cultivator  of  the  fine  arts,  a  patron  of  their  professors,  and 
a  collector  of  their  finest  monuments,  the  Earl  of  Arundel  stands 
beyond  all  praise.  His  unwearied  pains,  and  unbounded  expence, 
in  amassing  the  largest  and  choicest  treasure  of  Greek  and  Roman 
antiquities  that  was  ever  possessed  by  an  English  subject  have 
perhaps  procured  him  credit  for  more  learning  than  he  really  had. 
Indeed  it  is  little  probable  that  such  a  man,  in  such  an  age, 
should  have  been  a  minute  scholar;  but,  whatever  were  the 
degree  of  his  literature,  his  sagacity  and  his  taste  directed  it  to 
the  noblest  means  of  national  improvement.  He  had  almost  the 
sole  merit  of  first  diverting  the  occupation  of  learned  men  from 
the  wretched  and  unprofitable  cavils  of  the  schools  to  the  classical 
elegancies  of  antiquity.  He  encouraged  them  by  his  example ; 
supported  them  with  his  purse ;  placed  full  in  their  view  the 
most  splendid  memorials  of  that  ancient  perfection  which  he 
wished  them  to  emulate;  and  founded  a  new  eera  in  the  studies 
of  his  countrymen.  It  is  somewhat  strange  that  he  should  not 
have  taken  all  possible  precautions  to  fix  his  unparalleled  collec- 
tion always  in  the  possession  of  his  male  heirs;  and  indeed  his 
apparent  carelessness  on  that  head  might  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
he  rather  wished  it  to  be  dispersed,  as  in  fact  it  was  within  a  few 
years  after  his  decease.  He  divided  his  personal  estate  between 
his  eldest  and  second  surviving  sons,  Henry  Frederic  Lord 
Maltravers,  and  William,  afterwards  Viscount  Stafford.  Henry, 
second  son  of  the  former,  and  sixth  Duke  of  Norfolk,  about  the 
year  1668,  gave  a  part  of  his  moiety,  the  celebrated  Parian 
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Chronicles,  as  they  are  called,  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
the  remainder  descended  to  his  son,  Henry,  the  seventh  Duke, 
and  were  afterwards  mostly  possessed,  we  know  not  by  what 
means,  by  his  divorced  lady.  She  sold  the  statues  to  the  Earl  of 
Pomfret  (whose  widow  gave  them  also  to  that  University)  and 
left  the  gems  to  her  second  husband,  Sir  John  Germaine,  whose 
second  wife,  Lady  Elizabeth  (Berkeley)  owned  them,  in  her 
widowhood,  not  many  years  since.  Lord  Stafford's  portion 
remained  with  his  heirs  till  1720,  and  was  in  that  year  sold  by 
auction,  at  his  house,  called  Tart  Hall,  just  without  Buckingham 
Gate,  which  was  then  pulled  down.  Some  curious  relics  of  the 
collection  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Howard,  ances- 
tor to  the  present  Duke  of  Norfolk,  as  residuary  legatee  to  his 
grandmother,  the  Dowager  Countess  Alathea,  and  were  by  him 
carried  to  his  mansion  of  Greystock  Castle,  where  they  still  remain. 
Thomas  Earl  of  Arundel  married,  as  has  been  before  said, 
Alathea,  one  of  the  coheirs  of  George  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
He  had  issue  by  that  lady  six  sons ;  James,  Lord  Mowbray  and 
Maltravers,  who  died  a  minor,  and  unmarried,  at  Ghent,  in 
Flanders,  while  abroad  with  his  mother ;  Henry  Frederic,  who 
succeeded  to  the  Earldom,  and  was  progenitor  of  all  the  noble 
persons  who  have  since  his  time  enjoyed  the  Dukedom  of  Norfolk ; 
William,  from  whom  descended  the  extinct  Earls  of  Stafford ; 
Thomas,  Gilbert,  and  Charles,  who  died  unmarried  in  the  life- 
time of  their  father. 
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EDWARD, 

FIRST  LORD  HERBERT  OF  CHERBURY. 

OF  that  anomaly  of  character  by  the  abundance  and  variety  of 
which  foreigners  are  pleased  to  tell  us  that  our  country  is  distin- 
guished we  meet  with  few  examples  more  striking  than  in  the 
subject  of  this  memoir — wise  and  unsteady ;  prudent  and  care- 
less ;  a  philosopher,  with  ungovernable  and  ridiculous  preju- 
dices ;  a  good-humoured  man,  who  even  sought  occasions  to 
shed  the  blood  of  his  fellow-creatures ;  a  deist,  with  superstition 
too  gross  for  the  most  secluded  cloister.  These  observations  are 
not  founded  on  the  report  of  others,  but  on  the  fragment  which 
remains  of  his  own  sketch  of  his  life,  a  piece  of  infinite  curiosity, 
to  which  these  pages  will  chiefly  owe  any  degree  of  interest  that 
they  may  be  found  to  possess. 

He  was  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Richard  Herbert,  of  Montgo- 
mery Castle,  in  North  Wales,  great  great  grandson  of  Sir  Richard 
Herbert,  of  Colebrook,  in  Monmouthshire,  who  was  next  brother 
to  William,  first  Earl  of  Pembroke.  His  mother  was  Magdalen, 
daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  Richard  Newport,  of  High  Ercal,  in 
Shropshire,  and  he  was  born  in  the  year  1581,  at  Eyton  in  that 
county,  a  seat  derived  by  his  father  from  her  family.  At  the  age 
of  twelve  he  was  sent,  with  an  ample  stock  of  classical  learning, 
to  Oxford,  and  was  entered  a  gentleman  commoner  of  University 
College,  where  he  studied  with  such  determined  assiduity  that  he 
would  not  suffer  his  marriage,  which,  through  some  prudential 
family  considerations,  took  place  with  a  kinswoman  before  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  sixteen,  to  interrupt  the  course  of  his  educa- 
tion, and  therefore  brought  his  wife  to  reside  in  the  town.  He 
remained  there  till  the  year  1600,  when  he  settled  in  London, 
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and  presented  himself,  without  introduction,  at  the  Court  of 
Elizabeth,  who,  having  with  some  difficulty  discovered  whom  he 
was,  twice  gave  him  her  hand  to  kiss,  and  twice,  to  use  his  own 
words,  "  clapped  him  on  the  cheek,  swearing  her  ordinary  oath, 
and  lamenting  that  he  had  been  married  so  young."  These  how- 
ever appear  to  have  been  the  only  favours  that  he  received  from 
her,  but  on  the  accession  of  James  he  attended  his  powerful 
kinsman,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  to  meet  that  Prince  on  his  road 
from  Scotland  ;  was  received  by  him  with  distinguishing  grace ; 
and  presently  after  made  a  Knight  of  the  Bath,  the  chivalrous 
ceremonies  used  on  his  reception  into  which  order  seem  to  have 
made  an  indelible  impression  on  a  mind  not  less  romantic  than 
honourable,  and  even  to  have  influenced  the  whole  conduct  of  his 
youth  and  middle  age. 

Unfit  for  and  averse  to  the  quietude  of  domestic  life,  he  became 
now  impatient  to  visit  foreign  countries,  and  proposed  to  accom- 
pany the  Earl  of  Nottingham  in  his  embassy  to  Madrid,  but  his 
relations,  to  detain  him  at  home,  contrived  to  have  him  placed  in 
the  office  of  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Montgomery ;  in  1608  how- 
ever he  went  to  Paris,  leaving  his  wife  pregnant,  and  three  young 
children.  Here  he  became  intimate  with  the  brave  old  Constable 
Henry  de  Montmorency,  on  a  short  visit  to  whose  country  house 
he  quarrelled  with  and  challenged  a  French  cavalier  for  refusing 
to  restore  a  ribbon  which  he  had  jestingly  snatched  from  the  head 
of  a  little  girl  of  ten  years  old ;  an  absurdity  for  which  he  apolo- 
gizes by  declaring  with  much  solemnity  that  he  thought  himself 
bound  to  commit  it  by  the  oath  which  he  had  taken,  as  a  Knight 
of  the  Bath,  "to  defend  maidens  in  their  rights."  During  his 
stay  in  France,  he  perfected  himself  in  the  accomplishments  of 
riding,  fencing,  and  music,  and  improved  his  erudition  in  the 
conversation  of  the  celebrated  Isaac  Casaubon,  in  whose  house 
he  seems  to  have  dwelt.  Having  made  a  short  visit  rather  to  the 
Court  of  London  than  to  his  family,  he  embarked  in  the  spring  of 
1610  for  the  Netherlands,  and  served  as  a  volunteer  with  the 
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English  troops,  commanded  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  the  siege 
of  Juliers,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  utmost  extra- 
vagance of  rashness  and  unnecessary  valour,  as  well  in  incessant 
private  quarrels  as  in  military  exploits,  insomuch  that  even 
Balagny,  at  that  time  the  most  notorious  and  frequent  duellist  of 
the  French  court  and  army,  had  discretion  enough  to  decline  his 
invitation  to  decide  by  combat  on  the  merits  of  their  respective 
imaginary  mistresses.  "  On  this  refusal,"  says  Herbert,  "  I  went 
to  M.  Terant,  a  gentleman  that  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Montmo- 
rency,  who  telling  me  he  had  a  quarrel  with  another  gentleman, 
I  offered  to  be  his  second,  but  he  saying  that  he  was  provided 
already,  I  rode  thence  to  the  English  quarters,  attending  some  fit 
occasion  to  send  again  to  the  Lord  Walden,"  whom  also  he  had 
challenged.  He  had  however  no  sooner  arrived  there  than  he 
was  wounded  in  a  rencontre  with  another  English  officer  of  rank, 
and  all  this  seems  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  single  day.  It  is 
true  that  duelling  was  a  prevailing  fashion  of  that  period,  but  it 
is  not  less  true  that  Herbert  must  have  had  a  strong  predisposi- 
tion to  follow  that  fashion.  Having  visited  the  Imperial  Court, 
he  returned  to  London,  where  this  misplaced  bravery,  as  well  as 
his  uncommon  talents  and  good  breeding,  rendered  him  a 
favourite  in  the  highest  society.  The  most  eminent  and  accom- 
plished men  of  the  time  courted  his  intimacy,  and  the  women 
procured  miniature  copies  of  his  picture,  and  wore  them  secretly 
about  their  persons,  a  compliment  that  had  nearly  cost  him  his 
life,  for  a  Sir  John  Ayres,  discovering  such  a  one  in  his  wife's 
possession,  became  furiously  jealous,  and,  having  waylaid  him, 
with  a  party  of  men,  in  the  street  near  Whitehall,  left  him  covered 
with  wounds,  received  in  a  defence  of  himself  almost  incredibly 
heroic.  In  1614  he  again  volunteered  in  a  campaign  under  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  which  ended,  he  made  a  hasty  tour  of  Italy, 
passed  his  Christmas  at  Rome,  and,  returning  by  Turin,  engaged 
with  the  Duke  of  Savoy  to  recruit  his  army  with  four  thousand 
French  protestants.  He  went  therefore  into  Languedoc,  where 
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he  was  met  by  an  edict  newly  issued  by  the  Queen  Mother  of 
France,  prohibiting  the  enlistment  of  troops  for  the  service  of 
foreign  powers,  and,  having  challenged  the  Governor  of  Lyons 
for  performing  an  act  of  public  duty  consequent  on  that  edict 
which  he  could  scarcely  have  avoided,  was  corrected  by  the 
slightest  possible  shew  of  imprisonment,  and  presently  after  em- 
barked for  England. 

In  1616  he  was  nominated  Ambassador  to  Louis  the  thirteenth, 
for  the  professed  purpose  of  renewing  the  oath  of  alliance  between 
James  and  the  deceased  Henry  the  fourth,  but  in  fact  to  nego- 
tiate in  favour  of  the  protestants.     He  appears  to  have  executed 
his  mission  with  much  sagacity  and  gravity,  but  its  object  was 
uniformly  thwarted  by  the  Duke  de  Luynes,  a  young  man  to 
whose  government  the  King  had  implicitly  surrendered  himself, 
and  who  had  determined  to  extirpate  them  by  force  of  arms.  To 
this  nobleman,  after  long  delays,  the  King  referred  him,  when 
the  extraordinary  conference  ensued  which  is  here  given  nearly 
in  Herbert's  own  words.    On  de  Luynes  dryly  demanding  of  him, 
as  soon  as  they  were  seated,  the  cause  of  his  visit,  he  answered 
that  he  was  commanded  by  the  King,  his  master,  to  mediate  a 
peace  between  the  King  of  France  and  his  protestant  subjects. 
fc  What,"  said  the  Duke,  "  hath  the  King,  your  master,  to  do  with 
our  actions  ?  Why  doth  he  meddle  with  our  affairs  ?"  "  The  King, 
my  master,"  answered  Herbert,  "  ought  not  to  give  an  account 
of  the  reason  that  induced  him  hereunto,  but  if  you  ask  me  in 
more  gentle  terms,  I  will  do  my  best  to  give  you  satisfaction." 
To  this  de  Luynes  replied  simply  with  the  word  "  bien,"  and 
Herbert  went  on  to  say  that  James,  in  conformity  to  his  stipula- 
tion with  Henry  the  fourth  that  the  survivor  of  either  should 
always  endeavour  to  procure  the  tranquillity  of  the  other's  estate, 
had  now  sent  him  for  that  purpose  ;  and  that  he  hoped  that  when 
the  present  civil  discord  should  be  accommodated,  Louis  might 
be  disposed  to  assist  the  Elector  Palatine,  the  ancient  friend  and 
ally  of  the  French  crown.    The  Duke  interrupted  him  by  saying 
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"  we  will  have  none  of  your  advice ;"  and  Herbert  rejoined  that 
he  "  took  those  words  for  an  answer,  and  was  sorry  that  the 
affection  and  good  will  of  his  master  was  not  understood,"  adding, 
"  since  you  reject  them  on  these  terms,  I  have  it  in  charge  to  tell 
you  that  we  know  very  well  what  we  have  to  do."  "  We  do  not 
fear  you,"  said  de  Luynes.  "  If  you  had  said,"  replied  Herbert, 
"  that  you  had  not  loved  us,  I  should  have  believed  you,  and 
should  have  returned  you  another  answer,  but  now  I  can  only 
repeat  that  we  know  what  we  have  to  do."  De  Luynes,  apprized 
doubtless  of  his  passionate  nature,  and  desirous  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it,  now  cried,  in  apparent  wrath,  "  Par  Dieu,  si  vous 
n'etiez  Monsieur  1'Ambassadeur  je  vous  traitterois  d'un  autre 
sorte."  He  succeeded.  Herbert  instantly  rose,  and,  saying  that 
as  he  was  an  Ambassador,  so  also  was  he  a  gentleman,  laid  his 
hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  and  adding  "  this  shall  make  you 
an  answer,"  departed. 

The  strange  circumstances  of  this  interview  were  the  result  of 
artifice  on  the  part  of  the  French  favourite.  He  had  contrived 
that  a  person  of  some  importance  among  the  protestants  should 
be  so  secreted  behind  the  hangings  of  the  apartment  as  to 
overhear  the  conversation,  in  order  that  he  might  be  enabled  to 
assure  them  of  the  hopelessness  of  any  good  effect  to  their  cause 
from  the  mediation  of  England.  De  Luynes  passed  over  in 
silence  the  implied  challenge  which  he  had  received,  but  prevailed 
on  Louis  to  send  his  brother,  the  Duke  de  Chaulnes,  to  London, 
in  the  character  of  Ambassador  Extraordinary,  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  Herbert's  disgrace,  as  he  did  in  fact  his 
recal ;  while  Sir  Edward,  on  his  part,  lost  no  time  after  his  return 
in  suing  for  James's  permission  to  summon  de  Luynes,  by  a 
trumpet,  to  single  combat.  The  opportune  death  however  soon 
after  of  that  favourite  removed  all  difficulties  on  this  singular 
affair ;  Herbert  was  again  appointed  Ambassador  to  Paris ;  and 
the  King  on  this  occasion  paid  him  the  high  but  perilous  compli- 
ment of  leaving  all  matters  to  his  discretion,  by  refusing  to  give 
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him  any  written  instructions.  His  second  mission  however 
seems  to  have  had  no  objects  of  peculiarly  high  consideration, 
nor  did  it  produce  any  remarkable  events. 

Herbert  never  filled  any  other  public  station.  On  the  twenty- 
second  of  December,  1624,  shortly  before  the  death  of  James,  he 
was  raised  to  the  Peerage  of  Ireland,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Herbert, 
of  Castle  Island,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  in  which  he  possessed  a 
considerable  estate,  and  on  the  seventh  of  May,  1630,  was 
advanced  by  Charles  the  first  to  that  of  Baron  Herbert  of  Cherbury 
in  England.  His  conduct  amidst  the  sad  disorders  which  disfi- 
gured the  latter  years  of  that  unfortunate  Prince's  reign  is 
involved  in  some  obscurity.  The  Parliamentary  History  informs 
us  that  he  gave  great  offence  to  the  House  of  Peers  by  a  warm 
speech  on  the  side  of  loyalty,  and  that  he  was  among  those  of  the 
nobility  who  attended  the  King  at  York,  while  Lord  Orford, 
without  citing  his  authority  for  the  assertion,  charges  him  not 
only  with  having  sided  with  the  majority  in  the  Long  Parliament, 
but  expressly  with  having  "  taken  up  arms  against  the  Crown." 
Whitelock  says  that  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  February,  1644,  the 
Parliament  "  granted  him  an  allowance  for  his  livelihood,  having 
been  spoiled  by  the  King's  forces;"  and  Wood,  on  the  other 
hand,  tells  us  that  "  he  received  satisfaction  from  that  assembly 
for  their  having  caused  his  castle  of  Montgomery  to  be  demo- 
lished." These  perhaps  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  contra- 
dictory reports.  Herbert  probably  temporised.  It  is  true  that  it 
might  seem  reasonable  to  expect,  from  the  heat  of  his  temper, 
and  the  constancy  of  his  chivalrous  habits,  to  find  him  in  such  a 
time  a  determined  and  inflexible  partizan ;  but  if  we  attentively 
examine  his  character,  and  he  has  himself  unwarily  laid  it  before 
us,  we  shall  discover  that  his  warmth  was  not  of  the  heart  but  of 
the  head,  and  that  his  romantic  notions  of  honour  were  the 
offspring,  not  of  sentiment,  but  of  fashion,  egotism,  and  prejudice. 
In  the  singular  detail  which  he  has  given  us  of  the  most  active 
years  of  his  life  we  cannot  trace  a  single  instance  of  his  conduct 
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to  any  motive  of  love,  or  friendship,  or  pity.  He  seems  to  have 
been  in  a  great  measure  without  passions,  and  so  to  have  been 
enabled,  by  the  aid  of  a  powerful  judgement,  and  under  the  influ- 
ence of  early  habits  of  strict  morality,  to  form  his  own  character. 
Hence  arose  the  irreconcileable  features  which  occasionally 
distinguished  it,  for  it  is  only  in  nature  that  we  can  find 
consistency. 

Lord  Herbert  however  at  length  obeyed  the  dictates  of  that 
disposition  which  really  belonged  to  him.  He  devoted  himself 
to  literature,  and  suddenly  came  forward  as  the  profound  specu- 
latist,  the  acute  reasoner,  and  the  well  informed  and  careful  histo- 
rian, characters  in  which  his  fame  will  long  survive  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  military  or  political  story,  or  of  his  eccentricities.  He 
was  the  first  writer  who  attempted  to  form  those  opinions  which 
since  his  time  have  been  called  deistical  into  a  regular  system, 
and,  while  we  lament  the  ability  with  which  he  executed  his  task, 
we  cannot  but  respect  the  modesty  with  which  he  urges  his  argu- 
ments, and  the  evident  sincerity  with  which  he  avows  his  belief 
in  the  doctrines  which  he  endeavours  to  establish.  It  extended 
indeed  to  the  utmost  extravagance  of  fanaticism,  for  he  was  even 
persuaded  that  he  had  received  a  sensible  mark  of  the  divine 
approbation  of  his  desire  to  promulgate  them,  which,  after  stating 
somewhat  at  large  his  secret  deliberations  on  the  question,  he 
goes  on  to  describe  in  these  words — "  Being  thus  doubtful  in  my 
chamber,  one  fair  day  in  the  summer,  my  casement  being  opened 
towards  the  south,  the  sun  shining  clear,  and  no  wind  stirring,  I 
took  my  book  de  Veritate  in  rny  hand,  and  kneeling  on  my  knees, 
devoutly  said  these  words — '  O  thou  eternal  God,  author  of  the 
light  which  now  shines  upon  me,  and  giver  of  all  inward  illumi- 
nations, I  do  beseech  thee  of  thy  infinite  goodness  to  pardon  a 
greater  request  than  a  sinner  ought  to  make.  I  am  not  satisfied 
enough  whether  I  shall  publish  this  book,  de  Veritate.  If  it  be 
for  thy  glory,  I  beseech  thee  give  me  some  sign  from  heaven  ;  if 
not,  I  shall  suppress  it.' — I  had  no  sooner  spoken  these  words,"  he 
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continues,  "  but  a  loud,  though  yet  gentle  noise  came  from  the 
heavens,  for  it  was  like  nothing  on  earth,  which  did  so  comfort 
and  cheer  me  that  I  took  my  petition  as  granted,  and  that  I  had 
the  sign  I  demanded,  whereupon  also  I  resolved  to  print  my  book. 
This,  how  strange  soever  it  may  seem,  I  protest  before  the  eternal 
God  is  true;  neither  am  I  any  way  superstitiously  deceived 
herein,  since  I  did  not  only  clearly  hear  the  noise,  but,  in  the 
serenest  sky  that  I  ever  saw,  being  without  all  cloud,  did,  to  my 
thinking,  see  the  place  from  whence  it  came.  And  now  I  sent  my 
book  to  be  printed  at  Paris,"  &c.  On  such  a  consummation  of 
human  vanity  and  credulity  it  is  needless  to  offer  any  obser- 
vations. 

This  remarkable  book,  having  been  twice  printed  in  Paris,  at 

length  was  republished  in  London  in  1645,  together  with  two 

other  treatises,   &c.    under   the  following  title — "  De  Veritate, 

prout  distinguitur  a  Revelatione,  a  verisimili,  a  possibili,  a  falso. 

Cui  operi  additi  sunt  duo  alii  Tractatus ;   primus,   de  Causis 

Errorum ;  alter,  de  Religione  Laici.     Una  cum  Appendice  ad 

Sacerdotes  de  Religione  Laici ;  et  quibusdam  Poematibus."     He 

wrote  also — "  de  Religione  Gentilium,  Errorumque   apud  eos 

Causis  ;" — "  Expeditio  Buckingham!  Ducis  in  Rheam  Insulam,"—- 

and  three  Latin  poems — "  de  Vita  Humana — de  Vita  coelesti 

Conjectura" — and  "  Hsered.  ac  Nepot.  suis  Preecepta  et  Consilia 

E.  B.  H.  de  C."     He  left  many  specimens  too  of  English  poetry, 

which  do  little  credit  to  his  genius  in  that  line,  most  of  which 

were  collected  and  published  together  by  his  younger  son  in  1665, 

in   a    volume,  now  of  rare   occurrence,  entitled  "  Occasional 

Verses."     His  book  de  Veritate  was  animadverted  on  with  much 

severity  by  several  contemporary  and  succeeding  writers,  but 

fortunately  not  till  after  his  death,  for  doubtless  he  would  have 

returned  to  the  charge  with  vivacity,  and  in  the  issue  of  such 

contests  the  true  interests  of  religion  are  frequently  more  injured 

by  the  obstinacy  of  defence  than  by  the  fierceness  of  original 

attack.    To  conclude  this  brief  notice  of  Lord  Herbert's  works,  it 
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is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  his  History  of  the  Reign  of 
Henry  the  eighth  is  the  production  on  which  his  literary  fame 
chiefly  rests  ;  a  noble  effort  in  its  kind,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to 
say  whether  industry  of  research,  accuracy  and  impartiality  of 
relation  and  reflection,  distinctness  of  arrangement,  or  dignity  of 
style,  claim  with  most  justice  our  respect  and  praise.  In  this 
great  work  the  cynical  and  envious  Anthony  Wood  insinuates 
that  he  was  mainly  assisted  by  Thomas  Master,  an  eminent 
scholar,  wit,  and  poet  of  that  day.  Wood,  however,  could  have 
deprived  Lord  Herbert  of  the  honour  due  to  the  author  only  by 
insisting  that  Master  wrote  the  whole,  for  it  requires  no  great 
portion  of  critical  ability  to  pronounce  it  positively  to  have  been 
the  work  of  a  single  hand. 

Lord  Herbert  died  on  the  twentieth  of  August,  1648,  at  his 
house  in  Queen  Street,  London,  doubtless  that  which  in  his  own 
curious  sketch  of  part  of  his  life  he  calls  "  my  house  among 
gardens,  near  the  Old  Exchange,"  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel 
of  St.  Giles's  in  the  Fields.  Cherishing  to  the  last,  let  us  hope 
piously,  his  affection  for  his  sceptical  work,  the  following  inscrip- 
tion was  by  his  order  graven  on  his  tomb.  "  Heic  inhumatur 
corpus  Edvardi  Herbert,  Equitis  Balnei,  Baronis  de  Cherbury  et 
Castle  Island,  auctoris  libri  cui  titulus  est  de  Veritate.  Reddor 
ut  herbae,  vicesimo  die  August!.,  A.  D.  1648."  He  married  Mary, 
daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  William  Herbert,  of  St.  Julians,  in  the 
county  of  Monmouth,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Richard,  his 
successor ;  and  Edward ;  and  one  daughter,  Beatrice,  who  died 
unmarried.  His  titles  became  extinct  in  Edward,  his  grandson. 
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FIRST  EARL  OF  HOLLAND. 

1  H  i  s  Nobleman  appears  to  have  been  incomparably  the  most 
accomplished  English  courtier  of  his  time,  for  he  joined  to  the 
highest  politeness,  and  general  good  breeding,  the  most  profound 
skill  in  every  branch  of  the  minor  sort  of  policy  so  peculiarly 
adapted  to  that  character.  He  evidently  possessed  talents,  natu- 
ral and  acquired,  worthy  of  far  more  exalted  application,  but 
ambition  seems  to  have  been  a  stranger  to  his  mind,  and  vanity 
his  ruling  passion,  in  seeking  the  gratification  of  which  he  fre- 
quently hesitated  not  to  employ  means  little  less  than  sordid. 
Under  a  veil  of  universal  complaisance  and  condescension  he 
concealed  the  purest  selfishness ;  and  affected  the  utmost  devo- 
tion to  the  duties  of  the  several  employments  from  time  to  time 
intrusted  to  him,  without  the  slightest  feeling  of  public  principle, 
or  of  gratitude  to  the  power  from  which  he  had  derived  them, 
and  the  rest  of  the  distinctions  and  dignities  with  which  he  was 
loaded.  He  had  in  short  all  the  qualities  that  most  readily  attract 
regard,  with  very  few  of  those  which  are  usually  found  to  retain 
it,  and,  with  a  fate  not  uncommon  to  men  of  his  character,  ter- 
minated a  life  of  undeserved  good  fortune  in  calamity  equally 
unmerited. 

He  was  the  second  son  of  Robert  Lord  Rich,  first  Earl  of  War- 
wick of  his  family,  by  his  first  Countess,  Penelope,  daughter  of 
Walter  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  an  unhappy  woman,  of  whom 
some  remarkable  particulars  may  be  found  in  a  lately  preceding 
memoir  of  Charles  Blount,  Earl  of  Devonshire.  To  a  cadet  of  an 
impoverished  noble  family,  with  the  recommendations  already 
stated,  to  which  were  added  all  the  profits  of  a  complete  education, 
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and  the  advantage  of  perfect  beauty  of  form  and  visage,  the 
Court  of  James  the  first  seemed  to  offer  the  strongest  ground  of 
hope.  He  appeared  there  accordingly  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
immediately  attracted  the  favourable  notice  of  the  King,  and 
was  one  of  the  many  Knights  of  the  Bath  appointed  to  grace  the 
creation  of  Henry  Prince  of  Wales.  Too  young  however  then 
for  public  employment,  he  travelled  for  a  year  or  two  in  France 
and  Italy,  and  afterwards  complied  with  the  fashion  of  the  time 
by  serving  for  more  than  one  campaign  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Low 
Country  war.  On  his  return,  in  1617,  he  was  appointed  Captain 
of  the  King's  Guard.  He  now  applied  himself  with  the  utmost 
sedulity  to  the  making  of  his  fortune ;  cultivated  a  strict  intimacy 
with  Hay,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  yet  in  high  favour,  whose  liberality 
was  proverbially  profuse ;  and  courted  the  omnipotent  Bucking- 
ham with  the  most  submissive  respect.  "  He  took  all  the  ways  he 
could,"  says  Lord  Clarendon,  "  to  endear  himself  to  the  Duke,  and 
to  his  confidence,  and  wisely  declined  the  receiving  any  grace  or 
favour  but  as  his  donation :  above  all,  avoided  the  suspicion  that 
the  King  had  any  kindness  for  him  upon  any  account  but  of  the 
Duke,  whose  creature  he  desired  to  be  esteemed,  though  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle's  friend  ;  and  he  prospered  so  well  in  that  pretence 
that  the  King  scarcely  made  more  haste  to  advance  the  Duke 
than  the  Duke  did  to  promote  the  other." 

And  first,  to  use  again  the  words  of  the  same  noble  author, 
Buckingham  "  preferred  him  to  a  wife."  This  lady  was  Isabel, 
daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  Walter  Cope,  a  part  of  whose  ample  inhe- 
ritance was  the  manor  of  Kensington,  in  Middlesex,  which,  on  the 
eighth  of  March,  1622,  on  being  advanced  to  a  Barony,  he  took  as 
his  title.  In  the  succeeding  year  he  followed  Prince  Charles  and 
the  Duke  to  Madrid,  and,  soon  after  his  return  with  them  from 
that  abortive  expedition,  was  dispatched  to  the  Court  of 
France  as  a  sort  of  Ambassador  incognito,  if  the  phrase  may  be 
allowed,  to  ascertain  the  inclinations  of  Mary  de  Medicis,  and 
her  daughter,  the  fair  Henrietta  Maria,  on  the  question  of  the 
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project  for  the  marriage  of  Charles  to  that  young*  Princess.  Of  his 
reception  and  transactions  there  in  that  character  many  curious 
particulars  remain  in  a  broken  series  of  his  original  letters  pre- 
served in  the  Harleian  collection,  some  of  which/  without  apolo- 
gizing for  their  length,  I  will  take  leave  to  insert  in  this  memoir.  It 
appears  that  the  proposal  was  received  with  nearly  unqualified 
encouragement.  In  a  letter  to  Buckingham,  of  the  twenty-sixth 
of  February,  1623,  O.  S.  almost  immediately  after  his  arrival  at 
Paris,  he  says  "  the  Queen  Mother  told  me  she  had  not  lost  those 
inclinations  that  she  hath  heretofore  expressed,  to  desire  her 
daughter  may  be  given  to  the  Prince,  (with  many  words  of  value 
unto  the  King,  and  person  of  the  Prince)  and  more  than  this  she 
could  not  she  thought  well  say,  it  being  more  natural  for  the 
woman  to  be  demanded  and  sought."  Ten  days  after,  we  have  the 
following  letter  to  the  Prince — 

"  Maye  it  pleas  your  Highnesse, 

I  can 'but  make  you  continuall  repetisions  of  the 
value  you  have  heir  to  bee  (as  justlye  wee  know  you)  the  most 
compleat  yonge  Prince  and  person  of  the  world.  This  reputation 
hath  begotten  in  the  sweet  Princesse,  Madame,  so  infinit  an  affec- 
tion unto  your  fame  as  shee  could  not  containe  herself  from  a  pas- 
sionat  desiring  to  see  your  picture,  the  shadow  of  that  person  so 
honer'd,  and  knew  me  not  by  what  ineanes  to  compas  it,  it  beeing 
woren  about  my  necke ;  for,  though  others,  as  the  Queens  and 
Prinseses,  wold  open  it  and  consider  it,  the  which  ever  brought 
forth  admirasion  from  them,  yet  durst  not  the  poore  yonge  lady 
looke  any  otherwise  on  it  than  afarre  off,  whose  hart  was  nearer 
it  then  any  of  the  others  that  did  most  gaze  upon  it.  But  at  the 
last,  rather  than  want  that  sight  the  which  she  was  so  impasient 
of,  shee  desired  the  gentlewoman  of  the  house  where  I  am  lodged, 
that  had  bene  her  servant,  to  borrow  of  mee  the  picture  in  all  the 
secresye  that  maye  bee,  and  to  bring  it  unto  her ;  saying  shee 
could  not  want  that  curiositie,  as  well  as  others,  towards  a 
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person  of  his  infinit  reputasion.  As  soon  as  shee  saw  the  partye 
that  brought  it  she  retired  into  her  cabinette,  callinge  only  her 
into  it,  where  shee  opned  the  picture  in  such  haste  as  shewed  .a 
true  picture  of  her  passion,  blushinge  in  the  instant  at  her  own 
guiltinesse.  She  kept  it  an  hower  in  her  hands,  and  when  shee 
returned  it,  she  gave  with  it  many  praises  of  your  person.  S* , 
this  is  a  businesse  so  fitte  for  your  secresy  as  I  know  it  shall  never 
go  farther  then  unto  the  Kinge,  your  father,  my  Lord  Duke,  and 
my  Lord  of  Carlyle's  knowledge.  A  tendernesse  in  this  is  hono- 
rable ;  for  I  wold  rather  dye  a  thousand  tymes  then  it  should  bee 
published,  since  I  am  by  this  yong  ladye  trusted,  that  is  for 
bewtye  and  goodnesse  an  angelle. 

I  have  reseved  from  my  Lord  of  Buckingham  an  advertisment 
that  your  Highnesse'  opinion  is  to  treat  of  the  generall  leage  first 
that  will  prepare  the  other.  S* ,  whatsoever  shall  be  propounded 
will  have  a  noble  exceptasion  ;  though  this,  give  me  leave  to  tell 
you,  when  you  are  free,  as  by  the  next  nues  wee  shall  know  you 
to  bee,  they  will  expect  that  upon  these  declarasions  they  have 
here  already  made  towards  that  particularitie  of  the  alianc,  that 
your  Highnesse  will  goe  the  readier  and  nearer  waye  to  unight 
and  fasten  by  that  notte  the  affection  of  this  kingdome.  S' ,  for 
the  generall,  they  all  hear  speake  just  that  langwage  that  I  should 
and  doe  unto  them  of  the  power  and  usurpasion  of  the  Spaniards ; 
of  the  aproches  they  make  to  this  kingdome ;  the  danger  of  the 
Lowcuntries ;  and  the  direct  conquest  of  Germanye  and  the  Val- 
teline ;  by  which  we  have  cause  to  joyne  in  the  oposision  of  the 
ambisions  and  mightiness  of  this  Kinge,  the  which  they  all  hear 
say  cannot  bee  so  sertainlye  done  as  by  an  aliance  with  us.  This 
they  speake  perpetuallye,  and  urge  it  unto  my  eonsiderasion.  S* , 
unlesse  wee  proceed  very  roundly,  though  they  be  never  so  well 
affected,  we  may  have  interrupsions  by  the  arts  of  Spaine,  that 
make  offers  infinit  to  the  advantage  of  this  State  at  this  tyme ; 
but  they  barken  to  none  of  them  untill  they  see  our  intensions 
towards  them,  the  which  if  they  finde  to  be  reall,  indeed  they  will 
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give  us  brave  satisfaction.    But,  S?  your  father's  and  your  will, 
not  my  opinion,  must  be  folowed,  and  what  comandements  your 
Highnesse  shall  geve  mee  shall  be  most  strictlye  obeyed  by  the 
most  devoted  of 
Paris,  this  9th  of  March          Your  Highnesse's  most  dutifull 

1623  and  humblest  servants, 

For  his  Highnesse.  H.  KENSINGTON." 

The  treaty  proceeded  prosperously,  and  Kensington  was  now 
publicly  joined  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  the  resident  minister 
whom  in  the  ensuing  letter  to  Buckingham  he  calls  his  colleague, 
in  the  embassy.  The  manner  in  which  he  mentions  that  noble- 
man's desire  for  the  vacant  Garter,  which  he  obtained,  tends  to 
prove  the  correctness  of  Lord  Clarendon's  report  of  the  different 
demeanour  which  he  had  the  ingenuity  to  use  towards  those  two 
great  men,  without  offending  either. 

"  My  most  deare  and  noble  Lord, 

Besides  that  joinct  letter  to  your  Lo?  from  my  collegue 
and  myself,  I  thinck  fitt  to  adde  this  particular  accompt  of  what 
passed  yesterday  at  Ruel  betwixte  Queen  mother  and  me ; 
whither  going  to  give  her  double  thancks,  as  for  the  libertie  she 
had  given  me  of  accesse  at  all  tymes  to  Madame,  to  enterteyne 
her  henseforth  with  a  more  free  &  amorous  kinde  of  language 
from  the  Prince,  so  for  having  so  readily  condiscended  to  an 
humble  suite  of  myne  in  the  behalfe  of  my  Lo.  of  Carlile 
for  a  favorable  letter  for  him  to  yo*  Lo? ,  she  was  pleased  to 
oblige  me  further  in  telling  me  she  did  it  merely  for  my  sake.  I 
redoubled  my  thanckes,  and  added  that  I  knew  your  Lo?  would 
esteeme  it  one  of  the  greatest  happinesses  that  could  befall  yow 
to  have  any  occasion  offred  wherby  yow  might  witnesse  how 
much  yow  adored  her  Ma^e's  royall  vertues,  &  how  infinitely  yow 
were  her  servant,  ready  to  receyve  lawe  from  her,  whensoever  by 
the  least  syllable  of  her  blessed  lips  or  pen  she  should  please  to 
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impose  it :  And  this  I  did,  as,  on  the  one  side  to  gratifye  iny 
collegue,  who  would  be  infinitly  sensible  of  ye*  disgrace  he  appre- 
hends in  the  misse  of  the  ribban,  being  thus  brought  upon  the 
stage  for  it,  as  also  to  healp  to  mesnage  that  yor.  gracious  favour 
whc.h  Mons'  de  Fiatt's  letter  to  my  Lord  represents  unto  him,  by 
giving  yow  meanes  withall  to  oblige  this  sweet  and  blessed 
Queen,  who  hath  yor-  Lo?  in  a  very  high  accompt,  and  would  be 
glad  to  finde  occasions  how  to  witnesse  it.  The  mention  of  my 
Lord  of  Carlile  upon  this  occasion  refreshed  her  remembrance  of 
the  late  falling  out  betwixt  the  Cardinall  and  him  ;  and,  though 
she  was  fully  informed  of  y?  particulars  by  the  Card1-  himself,  yet 
she  would  needs  have  a  relasion  from  me,  who,  in  a  merry  kinde  of 
fashion,  obeyed  her  command,  and  salved  every  thing  the  best  I 
could.  She  would  needs  know  my  opinion  of  the  Cardinal!,  who 
so  magnified  to  her  his  wisdome,  his  corage,  his  curtesie,  his  fide- 
lity to  her  service,  his  afection  to  our  buisinesse,  as  pleased  her 
not  a  little ;  neither  did  my  heart  and  my  tongue  differ,  for  I 
esteeme  him  such. 

This  discourse  she  left  to  fall  uppon  a  better  subject,  the 
Prince,  concerninge  whose  voyage  into  Spaine,  the  censure  of 
Italic  she  said  was  that  two  Kings  had  therin  committed  two 
great  errours ;  the  one  in  adventuring  so  precious  a  pledge  to  so 
hazardous  an  enterprise  ;  the  other  in  so  badly  usinge  so  brave  a 
guest :  c  The  first,  Madame/  answered  I,  '  maye  be  excused  from 
y?  ende,  the  comon  good  of  all  chrystendome ;  which  then, 
standing  upon  desperat  terms,  had  neede  of  a  desperat  remedy  : 
The  second  had  need  of  a  better  advocate  then  I,  to  putt  any 
color  of  defence  upon  it ;  but  his  Highnes  had  observed  as  great 
a  weaknes  &  folly  as  that  in  that,  after  they  had  used  him  so  ill, 
they  wold  suffer  him  to  depart,  w^h  was  one  of  y?  first  speaches  he 
uttred  after  he  was  entred  into  his  ship.  '  But  did  he  say  so  F 
sayd  the  Queen :  '  yes,  Madame,  I  will  assure  you,'  quoth  I, '  from 
y.  witnesse  of  my  owne  eares.'  She  smiled,  and  replied,  c  indeed 
I  heard  he  was  used  ill.'  '  So  he  was,'  answered  I ;  '  not  in  his 
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entertaynm* ,  for  that  was ,  as  splendid  as  that  country  could 
afford  it ;  but  in  their  frivolous  delayes,  and  in  the  unreasonable 
conditions  w?h  they  propounded  &  pressed,  upon  the  advantage 
they  had  of  his  princely  person ;  and  yett,'  smilingly  added  I 
'  yow  here,  Madame,  use  him  farre  worse  ;'  '  and  how  so,'  presently 
demaunded  she.  '  In  that  you  presse,'  quoth  I,  '  upon  that  most 
worthy  &  noble  Prince,  who  hath,  with  so  much  affection  to  yo* 
]\fatie*s  service^  so  much  passion  to  Madame,  sought  this  alliance, 
the  same,  nay  more  unreasonable  conditions  then  the  other  ;  and 
what  they  traced  out  for  the  breaking  of  the  match  yow  follow, 
pretending  to  conclude  it ;  very  unreasonably,  in  this  conjuncture 
of  tyme  especially,  when  the  jealousies  that  such  great  changes  in 
state  are  apt  to  begett  are  cunningly  fomented  by  the  Spanish 
Embass*  in  England,  who  vaunts  it  forth  that  there  is  not  so 
great  a  change  in  la  Vieiiville's  particular  person  as  there  is  in  the 
generall  affections  wc*  did  but  follow  before  y?  streame  of  his 
greatnes  &  credit;  thus  casting  in  y*  King's  mynde  the  seed  of 
doubts,  wherunto  y?  Conde  d'Olivarez  in  Spaine  has  been  willing 
to  contribute,  by  this  braving  speech  to  our  royall  master's  Embass1- 
— that  if  the  Pope  ever  granted  a  dispensation  for  the  match 
with  France,  the  King  of  Spaine  wold  march  with  an  army  to 
Rome,  &  sack  it.  '  Vrayement  nous  Ten  empescherons  bien,' 
promptly  answered  she, '  car  nous  luy  taglierons  assez  de  besoigne 
ailleurs :  mais  qu'est  ce  qui,vous  presse  le  plus  ?M  represented  to 
her  the  unfitnesse  of  y*  seventh  article,  even  qualified  by  that 
interpretation  that  it  is  ;  and  the  impossibility  of  y*  last,  whc.h 
requyres  and  prescribes  an  oath;  desired  that  the  honor  of  the 
Prince,  with  whom  she  pretended  a  will  to  match  her  daughter, 
might  be  deerer  to  her  then  to  be  balanced  w*  that  w°^  coulde 
adde  nothing  to  their  assurance ;  humbly  besought  her  to  employ 
her  credit  with  the  K.  her  sonne;  her  authority  to  ye  ministers  ; 
for  a  reformation,  of  these  two  articles  specially ;  &  a  friendly  & 
speedy  dispatch  of  all :  and,  if  we  must  come  to  that  extreamitie 
that  more  could  not  be  altred  then  alredy  was,  yet  at  least  she 
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would  procure  the  allowance  of  this  protestation  by  yc.  King  or- 
master  when  he  should  swear  them — that  he  intended  no  further 
to  oblige  himself  by  that  oath  then  might  well  stand  with 
y*  suerty,  peace,  tranquillity,  and  conveniency  of  his  State.  This 
she  thought  reasonable,  &  promised  to  speake  with  y*  King  & 
Card,  about  it :  <  and,  if  yow  speake  as  yow  can,'  replied  I,  '  I 
know  it  wilbe  done;  though  when  all  this  is  done,  I  knowe 
not  whether  the  King,  my  master,  will  condiscend  so  farre  gon 
or  not.' 

Heere  I  entreated  I  might  wearie  her  Ma?6  no  farther,  but 
take  the  liberty  she  had  pleased  to  give  me  to  interteyne  Madame 
with  such  conTandements  as  y?  Prince  had  charged  me  with  to  her. 
She  would  needs  know  what  I  would  say.  '  Nay  then,'  smilingly 
quoth  I, e  your  Majestic  will  impose  upon  me  the  like  lawe  that 
they  in  Spaine  did  upon  his  Highnes.'  '  But  the  case  is  now 
different,'  sayd  she, '  for  there  the  Prince  was  in  person :  heer  is 
but  his  deputy.'  f  But  a  deputy/  answered  I, e  that  represents  his 
person.'  (  Mais  pour  tout  cela,'  dit  elle,  '  qu'est  ce  que  vous  direz  ?' 
6  Rien,'  dis-je'  '  qui  ne  soit  digne  des  oreilles  d'une  si  vertueuse 
Princesse.'  '  Mais  qu'est  ce  ?'  redoubled  she.  c  Why  then,  Madame,' 
quoth  I, '  if  you  will  needs  knowe,  it  shalbe  much  to  this  effect 
— that  yo*  Ma*e  having  given  me  the  libertie  of  some  freer  lan- 
guage than  heertofore,  I  obey  the  Prince  his  conTaundment  in 
presenting  to  her  his  service,  not  by  way  of  compliment  any 
longer,  but  out  of  passion  &  affection,  wc*  both  her  outward  and 
inward  beauties  (the  vertues  of  her  mynd)  so  kindled  in  him  as 
he  was  resolved  to  contribute  the  uttermost  he  could  to  y?  alli- 
ance in  question ;  and  wold  thincke  it  the  greatest  happines  in 
the  world  if  the  successe  thereof  might  minister  occasion  of  express- 
ing in  a  better  &  more  effectuall  manner  his  devotion  to  her  ser- 
vice, with  some  little  other  such  like  amorous  language.'  '  Allez, 
allez ;  il  n'y  a  point  de  danger  en  tout  cela,'  smilingly  answered 
she  ;  '  je  me  fie  en  vous  ;  je  me  fie  en  vous.'  Neither  did  I  abuse 
her  trust,  for  I  varyed  not  much  from  it  in  delyvering  it  to 
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Madame,  save  that  I  amplified  it  to  her  a  little  more,  who 
drunk  it  downe  with  joy,  and,  with  a  lowe  curtesie,  acknow- 
ledged it  to  the  Prince,  adding  that  she  was  extreamly  obliged 
to  his  Highnes,  &  wold  thincke  herself  happie  in  the  occasion 
that  should  be  presented  of  meriting  the  place  she  had  in  his 
good  graces. 

After  that,  I  turned  my  speech  to  the  ould  ladies  that  attended, 
and  told  them  that  sith  y*  Queen  was  pleased  to  give  me  this 
liberty,  it  would  be  hensforth  fitt  for  them  to  speake  a  suitable 
language ;  lett  them  know  that  his  Highnes  had  her  picture,  wc.h 
he  kept  in  his  cabinet,  &  fedd  his  eyes  many  tymes  with  y?  sight 
and  contemplation  of  it,  sith  he  could  not  have  y?  happines  to 
behold  her  person  ;  all  whiche,  and  other  such  like  speeches  she, 
standing  by,  quicklye  tooke  up,  without  letting  any  one  fall  to 
y?  grownd.  But  I  feare  yo*  Lo?  will  thincke  I  gather  together 
too  much,  to  enlarge  my  letter  thus  farre ;  but  it  is  that  by  these 
circumstances  yo*  Lo?  may  make  a  perfecter  judgement  of  the 
issue  of  o*  negotiation,  wc.h  I  doubt  not  but  will  succeed  to  his 
Mati?'s,  his  Highnes',  &  yo*  Lop's  contentment,  and  so  yeild  matter 
of  triumph  to  yow,  and  infinite  joy  to  me,  your  Lop's  most  humble, 
most  obliged,  &  most  obedient  servant, 

Paris,  H.  KENSINGTON." 

Aug.  31,  1624,  stf  n? 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  September  following  Buckingham 
prevailed  on  the  King  to  create  him  Earl  of  Holland  ;  and  here, 
as  a  remarkable  specimen  of  the  gross  but  indirect  flattery  which 
he  could  descend  to  use  towards  that  generous  and  imprudent 
minion,  let  me  insert  one  more  of  his  epistles,  written  to  James, 
exactly  a  fortnight  before  the  death  of  that  Prince- 
s' ,  the  malis  of  this  Blainville  is  so  great  unto  your  wor- 
thye  servant,  my  Lord  Duke,  as  hee  hath  writen  a  privat  letter 
unto  the  Kinge,  the  which  I  saw  by  the  favour  of  a  frend,  that  he 
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is  in  a  condission  of  danger  to  bee  ruined  by  the  furye  and 
power  of  the  Parlament ;  and,  to  conferm  him  in  that  opinion, 
hath  sent  all  the  passages  amongst  them  that  consern  my  Lord 
Duke  ;  adding  to  that,  of  great  transactions  against  him  at  the 
Counsell  Table,  and  naming  som  lords  ;  the  which  makes  mee  see 
he  hath  intelligence  with  all  those  that  hee  beleeves  may  con^- 
tribut  any  thinge  towards  the  mischeving  of  him  :  but  those  that 
knowes  the  magnanimitie  and  nobleness  of  your  Majestie's  hart 
knowes  that  so  noble  a  vessell  of  honor  and  service  as  hee  is 
shall  never  be  in  danger,  for  all  the  stormes  that  can  threten  him, 
when  it  is  in  your  Ma',  hands  not  only  to  calm  all  theis  tempests, 
but  to  make  the  sunnebeams  of  your  favor  to  shine  more  cleerely 
upon  his  deservings  then  ever,  the  which  upon  this  occasion  your 
courage  and  vertue  will  no  doubt  doe,  to  the  incoragement  of  all 
deserving  and  excellent  servants,  and  to  his  honor  and  comfort 
that  is  the  most  worthye  that  ever  Prince  had,  and  so  affectionat 
that  the  world  hath  no  greater  admirasions  then  the  fortunes 
that  the  master  and  servant  hath  runne  together ;  and  sertainly 
our  good  God  will  ever  preserve  that  affection  that  in  so  many 
accidents,  and,  one  may  say,  afflictions,  hath  preserved  your  per- 
son. Sr. ,  this  bouldnes  that  I  take  proseeds  not  from  the  least 
doubt  these  foolish  rumors  give  me  of  changes,  but  out  of  a  pas- 
sionat  meditasion  of  those  axcidents  that  your  courage  and 
fortune  hath  carried  you  thorough,  blessing  God  for  your  prospe- 
ritie,  the  which  will  be  by  his  grace  most  glorious  and  lasting, 
accordinge  unto  the  prayers  of  your  Majestie's  most  humble  and 
most  obedient  subject  and  servant, 

Paris,  T3-  March,  1625.  HOLLANDE." 

The  accession  of  Charles,  as  it  increased  the  influence  of  Bucking- 
ham, brought  fresh  honours  and  graces  to  the  new  Earl.  He  was 
appointed  Groom  of  the  Stole  ;  on  the  thirteenth  of  December,  in 
the  first  year  of  that  Prince,  was  installed  a  Knight  of  the  Garter, 
and  joined  to  the  Duke  in  an  embassy  to  the  United  Provinces  ; 
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and  in  1627  had  the  command  of  the  army  of  reserve  on  that 
nobleman's  expedition  to  the  Isle  of  Rhee.  The  murther  of  his 
great  patron  occurred  in  the  following  year,  but  he  had  secured 
a  new  friend  in  the  young  Queen,  whom  he  had  charmed  during 
his  stay  in  France  by  the  elegance  and  sweetness  of  his  manners 
and  conversation.  The  death  of  Buckingham  had  left  him  at 
liberty  to  cultivate  her  favour  without  reserve,  and,  to  please  her, 
he  now  embarked,  apparently  for  the  first  time,  in  political 
warfare,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  bitterness  against  all 
those  whom  she  disliked,  particularly  the  Lord  Treasurer  Weston. 
He  seems  to  have  somewhat  given  way  at  this  period  to  an  incli- 
nation for  office  in  the  State,  but  he  obtained  none.  In  1629 
he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Harwich,  and  Landguard  Fort; 
in  the  succeeding  year,  Constable  of  Windsor  Castle,  and  Ranger 
of  all  its  parks;  and  in  1632,  Chief  Justice  in  Eyre,  south  of 
Trent,  an  office  in  which  he  rendered  himself  peculiarly  ob- 
noxious to  all  owners  of  estates  in  the  vicinity  of  any  of  the  royal 
forests. 

In  this  state  he  remained,  caressing  and  caressed,  flattering 
and  flattered,  and  with  all  the  marks  of  a  favourite  but  those 
inflicted  by  the  malice  with  which  that  character  is  commonly 
pursued,  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Scotland  in  1638, 
when  the  King  named  him  to  command  the  Horse  of  the  army 
then  marched  into  that  country.  Here  he  distinguished  himself 
in  the  very  outset  of  the  contest,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  only  by  a 
disgraceful  retreat  from  an  inferior  force,  which  the  enemy  had 
collected  at  Dunce,  on  the  border;  and  by  a  quarrel  with  the 
amiable  Earl  of  Newcastle,  and  a  refusal  to  meet  that  nobleman 
in  single  combat.  Of  the  shameful  and  unfortunate  pacification 
with  the  Scots  which  followed  it  is  needless  to  say  more  than  that 
it  served  but  to  increase  their  insolence,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  raise  a  new  army  against  them  in  the  following  year.  Holland's 
commission  however  was  not  renewed ;  and  now,  whether  on  that 
ground,  or  from  an  enmity  amounting  to  hatred  towards  the  Earl 
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of  Stratford,  or  through  the  persuasion  of  his  elder  brother,  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  among  the  first  seceders  from  royalty 
in  that  unhappy  time,  or  from  all  these  motives  together,  he 
became  suddenly  a  lukewarm  courtier  and  a  busy  politician.  He 
engaged  in  correspondence  with  the  puritanical  Scottish  leaders  ; 
affected  to  sympathize  with  their  tender  consciences  ;  and  urged 
in  Council  a  compliance  with  all  their  demands.  Charles,  whose 
foible  it  was  to  cherish  overmuch  his  early  friendships,  beheld 
this  change  with  regret,  but  without  suspicion.  He  even  ap- 
pointed Holland  one  of  his  Commissioners  to  treat  with  the  Scots 
at  Ripon  in  the  summer  of  1640,  and  afterwards  General  in 
chief  of  the  forces  lately  raised,  for  the  purpose  of  his  superintend- 
ing the  disbanding  of  both  armies  ;  but  the  Queen,  with  the 
common  frankness  of  feminine  resentment,  openly  withdrew  from 
him  all  favour,  and  even  courtesy,  and  thus  he  stood  at  that  fatal 
epoch,  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament. 

On  the  King's  arrival  at  York,  on  his  way  to  Scotland,  in  the 
following  autumn,  Holland  requested  of  him  for  one  of  his  friends 
a  grant  of  the  title  of  a  Baron,  and  the  refusal  of  that  boon  seems 
to  have  been  the  signal  for  his  open  abandonment  of  his  bounti- 
ful master.  He  now  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Parliament,  filled 
with  mysterious  and  indistinct  hints  of  an  alledged  plan  by  the 
King  to  gain  over  the  soldiery  implicitly  to  his  interests,  and  it 
was  received  with  the  highest  approbation.  The  disbanding,  in 
consonance  with  the  late  treaty,  of  the  two  armies  immediately 
followed,  and,  towards  the  end  of  September,  he  returned  to  his 
mansion  at  Kensington,  still  known  by  the  name  of  Holland 
House,  which  became  from  that  hour  a  chief  resort  of  the  factions 
and  seditions  of  his  own  rank,  to  whom  he  treacherously  disclosed 
the  most  confidential  communications  which  he  had  from  time  to 
time  received  from  the  King  and  Queen.  His  disaffection  arose 
soon  after  to  such  a  height  as  to  betray  him  into  acts  of  personal 
disrespect  and  insolence.  When  the  King,  in  January,  1642,  re- 
moved with  his  family  to  Hampton  Court,  to  avoid  the  popular 
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celebration  in  London  of  the  triumph  of  the  five  impeached 
members  of  the  Commons,  the  Earl  not  only  bluntly  refused  his 
accustomed  duty  of  attendance,  in  his  office  of  Groom  of  the 
Stole,  but  persuaded  the  Earl  of  Essex,  who  was  Lord  Chamber- 
lain, to  follow  his  example ;  and  when  the  King1,  presently  after, 
necessarily  dismissed  them,  both  Houses  of  Parliament  agreed  in 
a  vote  that  "  whosoever  might  accept  of  either  of  those  offices 
should  be  reputed  an  enemy  to  his  country."  He  now  became  a 
regular  manager,  on  the  part  of  those  assemblies,  of  their  inter- 
course with  the  King,  to  whom  on  the  fifteenth  of  July,  1642,  not 
without  arguing  on  the  subjects  of  it,  he  presented  that  insolent 
petition  which  was  in  effect  a  declaration  of  war. 

And  at  this  period  the  war  in  fact  did  commence,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  long  and  awful  contest  which  suc- 
ceeded, Holland  became  weary  of  his  new  associates  and  occupa- 
tions, and  having,  through  the  means  of  Lord  Jermyn,  established 
an  indirect  correspondence  with  the  Queen,  and  recovered  some 
share  of  her  former  good  graces,  suddenly  presented  himself  in 
the  King's  garrison  at  Wallingford,  and  sent  his  offers  of  service 
to  his  Majesty,  then  at  Oxford.  They  were  received  however  with 
more  gravity.  The  King  referred  to  the  Privy  Council  the 
question  whether  he  should  be  admitted,  where  it  met  with  much 
opposition,  but  was  at  length  determined  in  the  affirmative.  He 
came  accordingly,  but  with  no  apparent  consciousness  of  having 
offended  ;  resumed  with  infinite  ease  all  the  airs  of  a  courtier ; 
became  disgusted  by  encountering  some  degree  of  reserve,  and 
at  length  mortally  offended  because  he  was  not  reinstated  in 
his  office  of  Groom  of  the  stole  ;  and,  after  a  very  short  stay  at 
Oxford,  took  the  advantage  of  a  dark  night,  and,  riding  into 
the  rebel  quarters,  again  joined  the  Parliament.  His  reception 
however  was  not  perfectly  cordial.  He  was  for  a  short  time 
imprisoned,  and  during  his  confinement,  attempted  to  make 
his  peace  by  writing  and  publishing  a  declaration  of  his  patri- 
otic motives  to  the  singular  steps  which  he  had  lately  taken, 
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seasoned  with  reports  of  the  King-  and  his  Council  equally  false 
and  injurious. 

He  had  now  however  lost  all  credit  with  the  rebels,  and  was 
forced  into  retirement.  He  remained,  unnoticed  and  forgotten, 
impatiently  beholding  from  afar  the  gradual  ruin  of  both  the 
parties  which  he  had  alternately  served  and  betrayed.  One  more 
opportunity  to  vacillate  at  length  presented  itself,  and  it  was  the 
last.  In  the  spring  of  1648,  when  the  despair  of  the  presbyterians, 
as  well  as  of  the  royalists,  suggested  to  them  too  late  so  many 
wild  insurrections  for  the  rescue  of  the  King  from  the  base  hands 
into  which  he  had  fallen,  Holland  engaged  the  young  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  and  a  few  others  of  high  rank,  in  a  plan  for  a  rising 
in  Surrey.  He  received  from  the  Prince  of  Wales  a  commission 
of  General,  and  the  Queen,  who  was  at  Paris,  promised  supplies 
of  money.  Few  endeavours  were  used  to  conceal  the  design,  and, 
though  the  fruition  of  it  had  been  long  expected,  it  was  prema- 
turely executed.  The  Earl  appeared  in  arms  at  Kingston  on  Thames, 
at  the  head  of  a  small  force,  expecting  to  be  joined  by  thousands, 
and  on  the  following  day,  the  seventh  of  July,  was  surrounded  by 
a  superior  body  of  the  rebel  Horse  and  Foot,  from  which  contri- 
ving to  escape,  with  about  an  hundred  cavalry,  he  fled,  without 
resting,  till  he  reached  St.  Neots,  in  Huntingdonshire,  where  he 
was  seized,  and  confined  in  Warwick  Castle,  and  afterwards  in 
the  Tower  of  London.  After  an  imprisonment  of  eight  months, 
he  was  declared  guilty  of  high  treason  by  that  detestable  body 
which  had  named  itself  "  the  high  court  of  Justice,"  and  his  sen- 
tence referred  to  the  House  of  Commons,  where  he  was  doomed 
to  die  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Speaker,  and,  on  the  ninth  of 
March,  1649,  was  beheaded  in  Palace  Yard. 

This  unworthy  nobleman,  whose  Lady  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, left  issue  by  her  four  sons,  and  five  daughters.  Robert, 
who  succeeded  to  his  titles,  and  afterwards  to  those  of  his  uncle, 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  ;  Charles  ;  Henry ;  and  Cope.  His  daugh- 
ters were  Frances,  married  to  William,  fifth  Lord  Paget ;  Isabel, 
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to  Sir  James  Thynne,  of  Longleate,  in  Wilts  ;  Susanna,  to  James 
Howard,  third  Earl  of  Suffolk  of  his  family  ;  Mary,  to  Sir  John 
Campbell,  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Breadalbin  in  Scotland ; 
and  Diana,  who  died  unmarried.  The  titles  of  Earl  of  Warwick 
and  Holland  became  extinct  in  this  family  by  the  death,  in  1759, 
of  Edward  Rich,  eighth  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  fifth  Earl  of 
Holland,  without  male  issue. 
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GEORGE,  LORD  GORING.         ; 

SIR  George  Goring,  of  Hurst  Pierrepont,  in  Sussex,  represent- 
ative of  a  junior  line  of  the  respectable  family  of  Goring  which 
still  maintains  its  importance  in  that  county,  was  bred  in  the 
court,  under  the  care  of  his  father,  one  of  Elizabeth's  gentlemen 
pensioners,  and  was  placed  in  the  household  of  Henry,  Prince  of 
Wales  by  James  the  first,  to  whom,  recommended  equally  by  his 
sagacity  and  by  a  peculiar  jocularity  of  humour,  he  became  a 
familar  companion,  and  at  length  a  sort  of  minor  favourite. 
Buckingham,  whose  friendship  he  had  gained  by  his  bravery  and 
politeness,  prevailed  on  Charles  the  first  to  raise  him  to  the 
peerage :  in  1629  he  was  created  Lord  Goring  of  Hurst  Pierre- 
pont,  and  in  1645  was  advanced  to  the  title  of  Earl  of  Norwich, 
which  had  then  lately  become  extinct  by  the  death,  without  male 
issue,  of  his  maternal  uncle,  Edward  Denny,  the  first  and  last  of 
his  name  by  whom  it  had  been  borne.  To  this  nobleman,  by  his 
wife  Mary,  daughter  of  Edward  Nevile,  Lord  Bergavenny,  the 
subject  of  the  present  memoir  was  heir  apparent ;  arid  I  have 
given  this  particular  and  somewhat  lengthened  account  of  the 
father  in  order  to  mark  effectually  that  distinction  of  him  from 
the  son,  a  want  of  attention  to  which  has  betrayed  almost  all 
writers  who  have  mentioned  either  into  error  and  confusion.  Even 
Lord  Clarendon  is  by  no  means  free  from  this  blame,  and  Granger, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  lines,  more  than  once  ascribes  the  actions 
of  the  one  to  the  other.  These  mistakes  were  perhaps  easy. 
Both  bore  the  same  names  and  title ;  flourished  at  the  same  time, 
and  in  similar  characters :  both  were  courtiers,  wits,  warriors,  and 
loyalists.  It  was  in  morals  only  that  they  differed,  and  the 
disadvantage  lay  on  the  side  of  the  son* 
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Of  the  date  of  his  birth,  and  of  the  place  and  mode  of  his  edu- 
cation, no  intelligence  remains.  It  is  indeed  probable  enough 
that  his  ardent  and  eccentric  spirit  broke  through  all  those 
wholesome  trammels  by  which  youth  are  usually  restrained.  He 
married,  when  very  young,  Lettice,  daughter  of  Richard  Boyle, 
Earl  of  Corke ;  increased  certain  embarrassments  under  which  he 
had  before  laboured  ;  and  left  her,  to  fly  from  his  creditors,  within 
a  year,  as  it  should  seem,  after  their  nuptials.  Lord  Wentworth, 
afterwards  the  great  Earl  of  Stratford,  in  a  letter  of  the  twentieth 
of  May,  1633,  to  James  Hay,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  says — "  young 
Mr.  Goring  is  gone  to  travel,  having  run  himself  out  of  eight 
thousand  pounds,  which  he  purposes  to  redeem  by  his  frugality 
abroad,  unless  my  Lord  of  Corke  can  be  induced  to  put  to  his 
helping  hand,  which  I  have  undertaken  to  solicit  for  him  the  best 
I  can,  and  shall  do  it  with  all  the  power  and  care  my  credit  and 
wit  shall  in  any  wise  suggest  unto  me." 

Soon  after  his  arrival  on  the  continent,  he  determined  to  adopt 
a  military  life,  not  as  a  temporary  volunteer,  but  in  the  regular 
profession  of  a  soldier.  Wentworth,  in  another  letter  to  Carlisle, 
dated  on  the  seventh  of  October,  in  the  same  year,  writes — 
"  Mr.  Goring's  business  is  settled  reasonably  well  I  hope,  and  my 
opinion  is  strong  I  shall  be  able  to  persuade  the  Earl  of  Cork  to 
quit  two  thousand  pounds  my  Lord  Goring  owes  him,  for  so  good 
a  purpose  as  the  procuring  for  his  son-in-law  my  Lord  Vere's 
regiment  in  the  Low  Countries ;  therefore  my  advice  is,  that  it  be 
put  on  as  much  and  as  speedily  as  may  be."  This  matter  was 
soon  after  successfully  negotiated,  for  Mr.  Garrard,  the  lively  and 
incessant  correspondent  of  Lord  Wentworth,  in  a  letter  to  that 
nobleman,  of  the  sixth  of  the  following  December,  says — "  young 
Mr.  Goring  hath  compounded  with  my  Lord  Vere  for  his  colonel's 
place  in  the  Low  Countries.  Twenty-two  companies  he  hath 
under  his  command,  and  his  troop  of  horse." 

At  the  head  of  this  force,  which  was  afterwards  augmented,  he 
distinguished  himself  by  the  most  determined  bravery.  How  long 
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he  remained  in  the  Low  Countries  is  uncertain,  but  we  are  told, 
also  in  the  Stratford  Letters,  that  he  was  at  the  famous  siege  of 
Breda,  and  received  there  a  severe  wound  in  October,  1637.  From 
that  period  we  have  no  intelligence  of  him  till  the  spring  of  1641, 
when  we  find  him  at  home,  in  the  office  of  governor  of  Portsmouth, 
then  the  strongest  and  best  fortified  place  in  the  realm,  and  pro- 
moting a  petition  tox  the  King  from  the  officers  of  the  army, 
tendering  their  services  in  the  suppression  of  the  insurrectionary 
tumults  which  were  then  daily  occurring.  To  a  draft  of  this 
singular  and  imprudent  document  Charles  was  persuaded  to  sign 
his  initials,  in  token  of  approbation,  and  indeed  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  plan  was  originally  adopted  with  his  con- 
currence, and  in  concert  with  some  of  his  most  faithful  servants. 
It  was  kept  as  secretly  as  might  be,  yet  the  popular  leaders  in 
both  Houses  were  soon  apprised  of  it.  Mr.  Pym  disclosed  it  with 
much  solemnity ;  a  committee  of  the  Commons  was  appointed  to 
examine  into  the  plot,  as  it  was  called ;  and  they  addressed  the 
King  to  require  that  he  would  grant  no  passes  to  any  of  his  ser- 
vants to  go  into  foreign  parts.  Some  who  had  been  most  active 
in  forwarding  the  measure  immediately  absented  themselves,  and 
were  impeached  of  high  treason ;  but  Goring,  who  was  a  member, 
from  some  unknown  motive,  for  he  was  a  stranger  to  fear,  volun- 
tarily made  a  full  disclosure,  and  even  told  the  House  that  his 
advice  had  been  to  march  the  army  to  London,  and  to  surprise 
the  Tower,  but  that  none  of  the  petitioners  would  second  his 
motion,  and  that  the  King  had  utterly  disapproved  of  it.  For 
this  act  of  treachery,  for  such  it  was  to  one  party  or  the  other, 
he  received  the  thanks  of  the  House,  accompanied  by  a  declara- 
tion that  he  had  "  preserved  the  Kingdom,  and  the  liberties  of 
Parliament." 

He  now  became  for  a  time  a  great  favourite  with  the  repub- 
licans, and  yet  had  the  address  to  maintain  no  small  degree  of 
credit  with  the  Court :  before  the  end  of  the  year,  however,  the 
jealousy  of  the  Commons  was  again  awakened,  and  again  laid 
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asleep.     In  November,  1641,  they  called  him  before  them  to 
account  for  some  alterations  made  by  him  in  the  garrison  of 
Portsmouth  which  seemed  to  favour  the  royal  cause.     On  the 
nineteenth  of  that  month  Sir  Edward  Nicholas  says,  in  a  letter 
to  the  King,  "  Colonel  Goring  is  come  up  by  command  of  the 
Commons,  and  suspected,  for  that  it  hath  been  informed  that  he 
hath  fortified  that  garrison  to  the  land,  and  put  forth  some  old 
soldiers,  and  put  in  new,  whereby  your  M.  may  see  that  every 
small  matter  ministers  fear  here  amongst  us :"  and  in  another  of 
the  twenty-second,  he  tells  the  King — "  Col.  Goring  gave  the 
House  of  Commons  good  satisfaction  Saturday  last  touching  his 
fidelity  and  good  affections,  and  was  therefore  dismissed."    Goring 
possessed,  it  seems,  a  faculty  of  dissimulation  so  perfect  and  uni- 
versal that  it  extended  itself  to  his  very  looks  and  gestures. 
"  He  could  help  himself,"  says  Lord  Clarendon,  "  with  all  the 
insinuations  of  doubt,  or  fear,  or  shame,  or  simplicity,  in  his  face, 
that  might  gain  belief,  to  a  greater  degree  than  I  ever  saw  any 
man ;  and  could  seem  the  most  confounded  when  he  was  best 
prepared,  and  the  most  out  of  countenance  when  he  was  best 
resolved ;  and  to  want  words,  and  the  habit  of  speaking,  when 
they  flowed  from  no  man  with  greater  power."    Thus  he  cajoled 
the  popular  party  into  a  belief  that  they  had  reclaimed  him  to 
their  views,  while  he  was  secretly  corresponding  with  the  King's 
friends,  to  whose  cause  he  was,  as  seriously  as  he  could  be, 
attached.    At  length  in  July,  1642,  he  threw  off  the  masque; 
refused  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Parliament ;  and  openly  declared 
that  he  held  Portsmouth  for  the  King.     This  was  in  fact  the  first 
event  of  the  war,  and  it  compelled  Charles  to  set  up  his  standard 
earlier  than  he  intended,  and  before  he  was  sufficiently  prepared. 
Portsmouth  was  presently  besieged  by  sea  and  land,  and  sur- 
rendered, almost  without  defence,  to  the  astonishment  of  those 
who  thought  they  knew  the  governor's  character.     Goring  made 
scarcely  any  condition  but  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  transport 
himself  beyond  the  seas.    He  went,  but  returned  in  the  summer 
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of  1644,  when  their  wonder  was  increased  by  seeing  him  imme- 
diately appointed  to  command  in  Lincolnshire  the  Horse  of  the 
Marquis  of  Newcastle's  army,  with  which  he  importantly  assisted 
in  forcing  the  rebels  to  raise  the  siege  of  York.  He  was  soon  after 
named  to  supersede  the  Lord  Wilmot,  between  whom  and  him- 
self a  mortal  jealousy  and  enmity  subsisted,  in  the  high  station  of 
General  of  the  Horse  of  the  royal  army,  now  commanded  by 
Prince  Rupert,  and  joining  the  King  in  that  character  in  Cornwall, 
marched  with  him  into  Wiltshire  and  Berkshire,  and  gained  much 
credit  by  his  gallantry  in  the  second  battle  of  Newbury.  In  the 
winter  of  the  following  year  his  father  obtained  the  Earldom  of 
Norwich,  and  from  that  period  he  used  of  course  the  title  of 
Lord  Goring,  decorated  with  which,  and  with  a  commission  of 
Lieutenant-General  of  Hampshire,  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  Kent,  in 
which  parts  of  the  Kingdom  he  assumed  to  possess  considerable 
influence,  he  led  into  the  first  of  those  counties,  to  little  purpose, 
a  powerful  force,  with  which,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  pos- 
sess himself  of  the  scarcely  fortified  town  of  Christchurch,  he  was 
obliged  to  retire,  with  some  loss,  to  Salisbury.  It  was  now 
discovered  that  he  had  none  of  the  qualities  of  a  commander  but 
ambition  and  personal  courage ;  and  that  his  natural  carelessness, 
and  the  licentious  habits  in  which  he  was  known  to  indulge,  had 
already  in  no  small  degree  infected  his  troops.  "  At  Salisbury," 
Lord  Clarendon  tells  us,  "  his  Horse  committed  the  same  horri- 
ble outrages  and  barbarities  as  they  had  done  in  Hampshire, 
without  distinction  of  friends  or  foes,  so  that  those  parts,  which 
before  were  well  devoted  to  the  King,  worried  by  oppression, 
wished  for  the  access  of  any  troops  to  redeem  them." 

It  is  in  speaking  of  Lord  Goring  at  this  precise  period  that  the 
same  noble  author  digresses  into  one  of  those  incomparable 
delineations  which  frequently  suspend  for  a  moment  so  gracefully 
the  chain  of  his  narration.  He  draws  the  following  exquisite 
parallel  between  the  characters  of  Wilmot  and  his  successor 
Goring,  from  which,  however  little  this  memoir  may  have  to  do 
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with  the  former,  it  would  be  impossible  to  withdraw  the  one 
without  weakening  the  force,  and  destroying-  the  delicacy,  with 
which  the  other  is  depicted — "  Goring,"  says  Lord  Clarendon, 
"  who  was  now  General  of  the  Horse,  was  not  more  gracious  to 
Prince  Rupert  than  Wilmot  had  been :  had  all  the  other's  faults, 
and  wanted  his  regularity,  and  preserving  his  respect  with  the 
officers.  Wilmot  loved  debauchery,  but  shut  it  out  from  his 
business :  never  neglected  that,  and  rarely  miscarried  in  it. 
Goring  had  a  much  better  understanding,  and  a  sharper  wit,  a 
much  keener  courage,  and  presentness  of  mind  in  danger.  Wilmot 
discerned  it  farther  off,  and  because  he  could  not  behave  himself 
so  well  in  it,  commonly  prevented  it,  or  warily  declined  it,  and 
never  drank  when  he  was  within  distance  of  an  enemy.  Goring 
was  not  able  to  withstand  the  temptation  when  he  was  in  the 
middle  of  them,  nor  would  decline  it  to  obtain  a  victory.  Neither 
of  them  valued  their  promises,  professions,  or  friendships,  accord- 
ing to  any  rules  of  honour  or  integrity,  but  Wilmot  violated  them 
the  less  willingly,  and  never  but  for  some  great  benefit  or  con- 
venience to  himself;  Goring  without  scruple;  out  of  humour,  or 
for  wit's  sake ;  and  loved  no  man  so  well  but  that  he  would  cozen 
him,  and  then  expose  him  to  public  mirth  for  having  been  cozened, 
therefore  he  had  always  fewer  friends  than  the  other,  but  more 
company,  for  no  man  had  a  wit  that  pleased  the  company  better. 
The  ambition  of  both  was  unlimited,  and  so  equally  incapable  of 
being  contented,  and  both  unrestrained  by  any  respect  to  good 
nature  or  justice  from  pursuing  the  satisfaction  thereof;  yet 
Wilmot  had  more  scruples  from  religion  to  startle  him,  and  would 
not  have  attained  his  end  by  any  gross  or  foul  act  of  wickedness : 
Goring  could  have  passed  through  those  pleasantly,  and  would 
without  hesitation  have  broken  any  trust,  or  done  any  act  of 
treachery,  to  have  satisfied  an  ordinary  passion  or  appetite,  and, 
in  truth,  wanted  nothing  but  industry  (for  he  had  wit,  and  cou- 
rage, and  understanding,  and  ambition,  uncontrouled  by  any  fear 
of  God  or  man)  to  have  been  as  eminent  and  successful  in  the 
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highest  attempt  of  wickedness  as  any  man  in  the  age  he  lived  in, 
or  before.  Of  all  his  qualifications  dissimulation  was  his  master- 
piece, in  which  he  so  much  excelled,  that  men  were  not  ordinarily 
ashamed,  or  out  of  countenance,  with  being  deceived  but  twice  by 
him."  It  may  be  matter  of  reasonable  surprise  that  a  Prince  of 
Charles's  character  should  have  employed,  nay  deeply  trusted, 
such  a  servant.  The  truth  is  that  Lord  Digby,  who  was  Secretary 
of  State,  and  who,  though  himself  of  loose  principles,  possessed 
considerable  influence,  had  become  attached  to  him,  and  deter- 
mined to  forward  his  views. 

Goring  marched  from  Salisbury  to  dispossess  the  rebels  of 
Weymouth,  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  horse,  and  fifteen  hun- 
dred foot.  This  post,  which  was  of  great  importance,  was  already 
on  the  point  of  surrendering  to  the  few  royalist  troops  which  were 
then  in  the  neighbourhood,  yet  he  suffered  it  to  be  retaken  by  the 
garrison,  which  had  been  driven  into  the  suburbs  before  his 
arrival.  He  retired  from  thence  into  Somersetshire,  and  remained 
long  in  the  west,  inactive,  except  in  two  or  three  gallant  nightly 
attacks  on  the  quarters  of  Sir  William  Waller,  to  whom,  as  it 
should  seem,  he  ought  to  have  given  battle.  At  length  he  received 
orders  at  Wells  from  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  now  at 
Bristol,  invested  with  the  nominal  command  of  the  royal  armies, 
to  detach  his  infantry  and  artillery  to  reduce  Taunton,  and  to 
take  the  command  of  that  enterprize,  or  to  remain  with  his  Horse, 
as  he  might  think  fit.  He  would  chuse  neither,  but  requested 
leave  to  go  to  Bath  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and  went  thither, 
affecting  to  be  full  of  chagrin,  and  making  heavy  complaints  of 
ill  usage :  his  object,  however,  was  to  be  near  the  Prince :  he  had 
been  for  some  time  intriguing,  with  the  aid  of  his  friend  Digby, 
to  obtain  the  commission  of  Lieutenant-General  under  his  Royal 
Highness,  not  alone  for  the  gratification  of  his  ambition,  but  to 
avoid  the  being  engaged  in  any  service  jointly  with  Prince  Rupert, 
who  on  his  part,  from  a  jealousy  of  the  credit  which  Goring's 
talents  were  gradually  gaining  with  the  King,  was  not  less  desirous 
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of  forwarding  any  plan  which  might  remove  him  from  among 
Charles's  military  counsellors.  An  object  thus  sought  by  enemies 
as  well  as  friends  could  scarcely  fail  of  attainment.  On  the  tenth 
of  May,  1645,  the  King  wrote  to  the  Prince,  directing  that  Goring 
should  be  admitted  to  exercise  all  the  functions  and  privileges  of 
one  of  his  established  Council ;  that  all  military  commissions 
should  be  granted  by  him  ;  and  that  the  Prince  should  give  him 
no  orders  so  binding  as  to  preclude  him  from  using  his  own  dis- 
cretion, as  circumstances  might  seem  in  his  opinion  to  require : 
thus  invested  with  almost  absolute  military  powers,  Goring  was 
presently  after  again  sent  into  the  western  counties. 

The  circumstances  of  this  his  last  campaign  in  the  civil  war 
present  an  almost  unvaried  tissue  of  misfortune  and  misconduct. 
The  dismay  and  confusion  in  which  the  King,  and  those  immedi- 
ately about  him,  became  involved  by  the  fatal  issue  of  the  battle 
of  Naseby,  which  happened  almost  immediately  after  Goring  had 
received  this  new  appointment,  left  him  in  a  manner  without 
controul,  and  he  gave  way  unreservedly  to  all  the  extravagances 
of  his  nature.  The  authority  which  he  had  obtained  seemed 
worthless  to  him  merely  because  the  title  of  Lieutenant-General 
to  the  Prince  had  not  been  annexed  to  it ;  and  the  state  of  inde- 
pendence in  which  he  had  been  placed  of  his  Royal  Highness  and 
his  council,  answered  no  end  but  to  make  them  the  objects  of  his 
insolence  and  derision.  He  compelled  the  rebels  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Taunton,  attacked  them  on  their  retreat  with  much  gal- 
lantry and  effect,  and  rendered  those  services  abortive  by  the 
gross  errors  into  which  he  fell  immediately  after.  He  suffered, 
through  mere  negligence,  a  detachment  of  his  Horse,  amounting 
to  more  than  a  thousand,  to  be  surprised  by  the  rebels  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  town;  and  on  the  following  day  was 
unexpectedly  attacked  at  the  head  of  his  main  force  by  Fairfax, 
routed,  and  driven  disgracefully  into  Bridgewater.  He  slighted 
the  King's  positive  order  that  he  should  march,  with  the  remains 
of  his  Horse,  to  Oxford,  and  from  thence  to  join  his  Majesty  near 
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Newark,  and,  while  in  the  very  commission  of  this  act  of  disobe- 
dience, pressed  the  Prince  with  arrogant  and  indecent  importu- 
nities to  enlarge  the  faculties,  already  too  extensive,  which  had 
been  lately  placed  in  his  hands,  and  was  refused.  Finding  him- 
self at  length  a  General  without  an  army;  a  public  servant 
without  confidence;  and  an  object  of  universal  disgust  in  a 
country  which  had  suffered  more  from  the  rapine  of  his  troops 
than  from  the  enemy ;  he  suddenly  asked  the  Prince's  permission 
to  visit  France  for  a  time ;  transported  himself  thither  before  he 
had  obtained  it ;  and  never  returned ;  leaving  behind  him  a 
character  known  to  be  of  little  worth,  and  strongly  suspected  of 
infidelity  to  the  cause  in  which  he  had  been  engaged. 

Lord  Goring  left  England  in  November,  1645,  from  which 
period  few  particulars  of  him  have  been  preserved.  After  having 
passed  some  time  in  France,  he  went  into  the  Netherlands,  where 
he  obtained  a  commission  of  Lieutenant-General  in  the  Spanish 
army.  He  afterwards,  as  Dugdale  informs  us,  served  in  the  same 
rank  in  Spain,  under  a  commander  named  Don  John  de  Silva, 
whom,  finding  him  to  have  been  corrupted  by  Cardinal  Mazarine, 
he  seized  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  sent  prisoner  to  Madrid, 
where  he  was  soon  after  put  to  death  for  that  treason.  We  learn 
from  the  same  authority  that  Goring  closed  his  irregular  life  in 
that  country  in  the  character  of  a  Dominican  friar.  He  left  no 
issue,  and  his  father,  surviving  him  till  1662,  was  succeeded  by 
his  second  son  Charles,  in  whom  the  titles  of  Earl  of  Norwich  and 
Baron  Goring  became  extinct. 
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WILLIAM  CAVENDISH, 

FIRST  DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE. 

1  HIS  brave,  accomplished,  and  magnificent  nobleman  was  the 
eldest  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Charles  Cavendish,  next  and  younger 
brother  to  the  first  Earl  of  Devonshire  of  the  family,  by  Catharine, 
second  of  the  two  daughters  and  coheirs  of  Cuthbert,  last  Lord 
Ogle  of  his  surname.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1592,  and  is  said 
to  have  received  under  his  paternal  roof  an  education  which, 
though  by  no  means  deficient  in  the  ordinary  scholastic  studies, 
was  peculiarly  calculated  to  inspire  him  with  a  taste  for  polite 
literature,  and  to  ground  him  in  that  long  variety  of  nameless 
elegancies  of  mind  and  carriage  which  adorn  courts,  and  grace 
private  society.  Thus  qualified,  he  was  presented  to  James  the 
first,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  was  one  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Bath  appointed  on  the  creation  of  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales.  He 
now  became  one  of  the  most  familiar  attendants  on  the  royal 
family,  but  a  generous  indifference,  or  a  love  of  independence, 
kept  him  disengaged  from  any  of  those  offices  of  specific  employ- 
ment which  the  degree  of  royal  favour  that  he  enjoyed  might 
have  insured  to  him.  In  1617  he  succeeded,  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  to  the  possession  of  a  noble  estate,  and  on  the  third  of 
November,  1620,  was  raised  to  the  Peerage  by  the  titles  of  Lord 
Ogle,  and  Viscount  Mansfield,  the  former  of  which  might  be 
considered  as  a  mere  anticipation,  since  he  stood  at  that  time  in 
a  certainty  of  the  inheritance  of  the  ancient  Barony,  to  which  he 
afterwards  succeeded. 

Charles  the  first,  who  regarded  him  with  a  real  friendship, 
advanced  him  in  1627  to  the  Earldom  of  Newcastle  on  Tyne.    In 
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spite  of  his  carelessness  of  all  the  usual  objects  of  courtly  intrigue, 
he  was  now  in  some  measure  forced  into  the  vortex  of  party.  He 
excited  the  jealousy  of  Buckingham,  and  gained  the  friendship 
of  Wentworth,  afterwards  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Stratford,  to 
whom,  as  we  find  in  the  fine  publication  of  that  nobleman's  letters, 
he  used  to  unbosom  himself  with  perfect  freedom  and  confidence. 
The  King,  who,  while  he  loved  the  one  from  mere  habit,  esteemed 
the  other  for  his  great  talents,  resolved  to  maintain  Cavendish 
against  the  attacks  of  his  favourite,  and  in  1638,  most  probably 
with  Wentworth's  advice,  placed  him  in  the  important  office  of 
Governor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  For  this  exalted  trust  he 
possessed  many  proper  qualifications :  a  lively  and  highly  culti- 
vated understanding,  the  strictest  honour,  an  exact  morality  in 
his  private  conduct,  the  most  refined  politeness,  and  an  ceconomy 
so  princely  that  the  most  unbounded  profuseness  on  some  parti- 
cular occasions  seemed  not  to  interrupt  its  consistency.  Such 
was  his  superb  reception  of  the  King  and  Court  at  his  house  of 
Welbeck,  when  Charles  was  on  his  way  to  his  coronation  in 
Scotland,  which  cost  between  four  and  five  thousand  pounds,  and 
which,  to  use  the  words  of  Lord  Clarendon,  "  might  have  been 
thought  very  prodigious,  had  not  the  same  noble  person,  within 
a  year  or  two  afterwards,  made  the  King  and  Queen  a  more 
stupendous  entertainment."  This  was  at  Bolsover  Castle,  at  the 
expence,  as  his  lady,  who  published  some  account  of  his  life, 
informs  us,  of  nearly  fifteen  thousand  pounds. 

The  unhappily  altered  character  however  of  the  times  soon 
after  called  on  him  for  services  and  sacrifices  of  another  order, 
and  he  performed  them  as  nobly.  When  Charles,  in  the  spring 
of  1639,  levied  an  army  in  the  northern  counties  with  the  view  of 
awing  the  Scottish  covenanters  into  obedience,  the  Earl  assisted 
his  pressing  necessity  for  money  by  a  free  gift  of  ten  thousand 
pounds,  raising  at  the  same  time  a  body  of  horse,  consisting  of 
two  hundred  gentlemen  whose  esteem  for  him  induced  them  to 
serve,  wholly  at  their  own  expence,  under  his  command,  and  with 
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the  denomination  of  "  the  Prince's  Troop."  It  is  well  known  that 
all  the  measures  taken  for  this  expedition,  which  the  King  com- 
manded in  person,  and  in  which  not  a  single  blow  was  stricken, 
were  rendered  abortive  by  a  most  ill-judged  treaty  of  pacification. 
Newcastle's  concern  in  it  was  therefore  marked  by  no  event  but 
a  quarrel,  on  a  point  of  military  ceremony,  with  the  Earl  of 
Holland,  whom  he  challenged,  and  who  disgraced  himself  by 
avoiding  the  meeting.  Soon  after  his  return,  doubtless  on  a 
secret  arrangement  between  the  King  and  himself,  he  resigned 
his  office  of  Governor  to  the  Prince,  his  possession  of  which  had 
excited  much  jealousy  in  the  disaffected  party,  and  retired  to  his 
estates,  which  lay  almost  wholly  in  that  part  of  the  country  in 
which  Charles  meditated  to  use  his  services. 

The  King  had  foreseen  the  unhappy  certainty  of  a  civil  war, 
and  had  determined  to  prepare  for  it  amidst  the  loyalty  of  his 
northern  subjects.  He  had  therefore,  on  his  way  to  London, 
deposited  in  the  town  of  Hull  all  the  arms  and  ammunition 
provided  for  the  army  which  he  had  uselessly  led  into  Scotland. 
He  determined  to  intrust  this  important  charge  to  the  Earl,  and 
dispatched  to  him,  early  in  the  year  1641,  a  commission  for  the 
government  of  that  place,  not  to  be  used  till  the  arrival  of  his 
Majesty's  further  orders,  directing  him  however  to  visit  the  town 
in  his  private  character,  that  he  might  inform  himself  of  the  state 
of  things  there,  and  of  the  disposition  of  the  neighbouring  country. 
He  went,  but  Charles's  intention  having  been  betrayed  to  his 
enemies,  he  had  not  been  three  days  in  Hull  when  he  was  sum- 
moned by  the  Peers  to  attend  his  duty  in  their  House,  which  he 
did,  not  in  compliance  with  their  order,  but  by  the  King's  com- 
mand, and  the  Parliament  committed  its  first  open  attack  on  the 
royal  prerogative  by  appointing  a  governor.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  following  year  he  met  the  King  at  York,  and  soon  after  took 
possession,  with  troops  raised  by  himself,  of  Newcastle  on  Tyne, 
the  King  privately  investing  him  at  the  same  time  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  four  northernmost  counties. 
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On  the  twenty-fourth  of  August  Charles  set  up  his  standard  at 
Nottingham,  and  one  of  the  first  subsequent  acts  of  the  rebel 
Parliament  was  to  declare,  by  name,  Newcastle,  and  ten  other 
eminent  persons,  excepted  from  any  pardon,  while  the  King,  on 
his  part,  appointed  him  General  of  all  forces  to  be  levied  in  the 
counties  north  of  Trent,  and  in  those  of  Leicester,  Cambridge, 
Rutland,  Huntingdon,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex ;  authorizing 
him  by  his  commission  to  confer  knighthood,  to  coin  money,  and 
to  publish  such  declarations  as  he  might  think  proper.  He  presently 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  eight  thousand  men,  with  whom, 
having  routed  on  his  way  a  strong  party  of  the  enemy  at  a  place 
called.  Pierce  Bridge,  he  marched,  in  the  beginning  of  December, 
to  York,  and,  leaving  a  good  garrison  there,  to  Tadcaster,  where 
the  rebels  were  posted  in  considerable  force,  and  with  great 
advantage  of  ground.  He  had  formed  a  plan  for  capturing  the 
garrison,  which  is  said  to  have  failed  through  the  unskilfulness 
of  the  officers  to  whom  he  intrusted  the  execution,  but  he  suc- 
ceeded in  clearing  that  part  of  the  county  of  the  enemy,  and, 
having  now,  more  by  his  personal  influence  than  by  his  operations 
in  the  field,  made  the  King  master  of  the  whole  of  the  country 
north  of  that  point,  applied  himself  vigorously  to  the  augmen- 
tation of  his  forces  and  supplies,  and,  to  provide  against  the 
probable  errors  of  his  own  military  inexperience,  called  to  his  aid 
General  King,  an  old  Scottish  soldier  of  high  reputation,  whom 
he  made  Lieutenant-General  of  his  army,  and,  to  attach  him  the 
more  effectually  to  the  royal  cause,  prevailed  on  the  King  to 
advance  him  to  the  Peerage  of  his  own  country  by  the  title  of 
Lord  Ethyn.  The  advantage  thus  gained  was  perhaps  counter- 
balanced by  the  appointment  of  the  wild  and  dissolute  Goring  to 
the  command  of  the  Horse,  to  which  the  Earl  was  compelled  by 
the  earnest  solicitations  of  the  Queen. 

He  had  indeed  obligations  to  that  lady  which,  though  chiefly 
-of  a  public  nature,  he  felt  with  the  gratitude  which  is  inseparable 
from  a  generous  mind.  She  had  employed  herself  ever  since  her 
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retirement  to  Holland  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1641  in  aiding 
that  branch  of  the   King's   service  to  which  he  had  peculiarly 
devoted  himself;  had  sent  him  from  time  to  time  large  sums  of 
money,  and  supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition ;  had  induced  the 
Prince  of  Orange  to  furnish  him  with  many  of  his  best  officers  ; 
and  corresponded  with  him  constantly  with  the  confidence  and 
familiarity  of  a  private  friend.     This  intercourse  had  not  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  rebels,  and  it  became  a  fashion  among  them  to 
distinguish  Newcastle's  force  by  the  appellations  of  "  the  Queen's 
army,"  and  "  the  Catholic  army."    The  prosperity  of  the  King's 
affairs  in  the  north  encouraged  her  Majesty  to  return,  at  least  to 
that  part  of  the  kingdom,  in  March  1643,  and  the  Earl  marched 
to  Burlington,  where  she  had  landed,  to  protect  her  on  her  jour- 
ney to  York,  signally  vanquishing  on  his  journey  a  large  body  of 
the  enemy  which  had  been   posted  to  intercept  an  important 
convoy  of  ammunition  on  its  way  from  Newcastle  on  Tyne  to 
that  city.     While  he  was  performing  these  duties,  a  detachment 
from  his  army,  under  the  command  of  Goring,  beat  the  troops  of 
Fairfax,  whom  the  Parliament  had  appointed  to  command  in  the 
north,  and  took  eight  hundred  prisoners ;  and,  following  up  that 
advantage,  presently  after  gained  another  victory  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tankersley.   The  Earl,  in  April,  took  Rotherham  by 
storm,  and  reduced  Sheffield,  and  in  the  following  month  detached 
an  escort  of  seven  thousand  cavalry  and  infantry  to  attend  the 
Queen  to  Oxford,  where  Charles  retained  them.  Notwithstanding 
this  diminution  of  his  force,  and  a  more  serious  disadvantage 
which  he  suffered  at  the  same  moment  at  Wakefield,  where  Goring 
and  his  party  were  surprised  and  made  prisoners,  he  gained,  on 
the  thirtieth  of  June,  a  complete  victory  over  Fairfax's  more 
numerous  army  at  Adderton   Heath,  near  Bradford,  in  which 
seven  hundred  of  the  rebels  fell,  three  thousand  were  captured, 
and  the  town  fell  into  his  hands.  He  now  made  an  excursion  into 
Lincolnshire,  where  he  took  the  city,  and  also  the  town  of  Gains- 
borough, while  his  brother,  Sir  Charles  Cavendish,  very  gallantly 
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carried  Grantham,  which  the  rebels  had  lately  garrisoned,  by 
assault;  the  Earl  however  returned  within  a  few  weeks  into 
Yorkshire,  where,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  August,  Beverley  sur- 
rendered to  him,  and  he  determined  to  lay  siege  to  Hull,  the  only 
important  post  which  remained  to  the  Parliament  in  that  part  of 
the  kingdom.  Charles  now  rewarded  his  eminent  services  by  a 
grant  of  the  title  of  Marquis  of  Newcastle. 

Amidst  these  successes  however  the  termination  of  his  mili- 
tary career  was  rapidly  approaching.  It  was  suddenly  ascertained 
that  the  Scots,  on  whose  recent  professions  of  loyalty  the  King 
had  with  specious  probability  relied,  were  preparing  to  invade 
England,  and  Newcastle,  whom  circumstances  had  already  com- 
pelled to  abandon  his  design  on  Hull,  and  retire  to  York,  sent 
a  strong  body  of  horse  to  the  borders,  to  observe  their  motions, 
and,  on  receiving  the  news  that  they  had  commenced  their  march, 
led  the  most  part  of  his  forces  into  the  Bishoprick  of  Durham,  in 
January  1644,  to  await  their  arrival.  Fairfax,  taking  advantage 
promptly  of  his  absence,  and  aided  by  speedy  reinforcements 
from  the  counties  behind  him,  commenced  the  siege  of  Newark 
with  determined  vigour,  and  attacking  at  the  same  time  at  Selby 
Colonel  Belasyse,  a  son  of  Lord  Fauconberg,  to  whom  the 
Marquis  had  left  the  command  of  his  remaining  troops,  and  of 
the  city  of  York,  completely  defeated  him,  and  took  him  prisoner, 
together  with  most  of  his  officers.  Newcastle  instantly  returned, 
and  threw  himself,  with  his  infantry  into  York,  rather  with  an 
earnest  inclination  than  with  any  reasonable  hope  that  he  might 
be  able  to  retain  it,  while  the  Scots,  to  whose  inarch  all  inter- 
ruption had  been  thus  removed,  now  joined  Fairfax,  and  the  city 
was  presently  closely  invested  by  the  joint  armies,  to  which  was 
soon  after  added  the  force  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Manchester, 
which  on  this  occasion  was  led  by  Cromwell. 

The  Marquis  was  soon  reduced  to  the  most  pressing  neces- 
sities, and  importuned  the  King  for  relief,  but  it  came  not  till  the 
end  of  June,  when  Prince  Rupert  arrived  unexpectedly  by  the 
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rebels,  and  with  a  very  inferior  force  compelled  them  to  raise  the 
siege  in  great  disorder.  Flushed  by  this  success,  and  scarcely 
using  the  courtesy  even  to  consult  with  Newcastle,  who  had 
before  his  coming  agreed  to  relinquish  the  chief  command  to 
him,  the  Prince  resolved  to  attack  them  in  the  field,  joined  the 
garrison  of  York  to  the  main  body  of  the  army,  and  the  fatal 
battle  of  Marston  Moor  ensued,  on  the  second  of  July,  in  which, 
though  the  Scots  were  in  the  outset  entirely  routed,  and  their 
General,  Lesley,  captured,  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  with  the  rebel 
horse,  at  length  totally  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day,  and  gained 
a  complete  victory.  Rupert  immediately  left  that  part  of  the 
country,  taking  with  him  Newcastle's  cavalry,  the  infantry  having 
been  almost  to  a  man  killed,  and  the  Marquis,  having  witnessed 
not  only  the  annihilation  of  that  army  which  had  been  raised  by 
his  own  influence  and  enormous  expenditure,  but  also  the  ruin 
of  his  master's  affairs  in  the  north,  made  the  best  of  his  way  to 
Scarborough,  with  Ethyn,  and  some  other  of  his  officers,  and 
embarked  for  Hamburgh. 

The  flight  of  the  Marquis,  who  had  been  thus  wholly  blameless 
for  the  calamity  of  the  day,  was  variously  accounted  for  and 
censured.  Lord  Clarendon,  who  might  be  reasonably  supposed 
to  have  competent  means  of  judging  of  his  motives,  says — "  all 
that  can  be  said  for  him  is  that  he  was  so  utterly  tired  with  a 
condition  and  employment  so  contrary  to  his  humour,  nature, 
and  education,  that  he  did  not  at  all  consider  the  means,  or  the 
way,  that  would  let  him  out  of  it,  and  free  him  for  ever  from 
having  more  to  do  with  it ;  and  it  was  a  greater  wonder  that  he 
sustained  the  vexation  and  fatigue  of  it  so  long  than  that  he 
broke  from  it  with  so  little  circumspection."  He  had  however 
long  before  conceived  some  disgust  unknown  to  the  noble  histo- 
rian, and  perhaps  to  all  others  but  Charles  and  himself,  and 
seems  but  to  have  taken  this  opportunity  of  executing,  without 
loss  of  honour,  a  resolution  previously  formed.  We  find  in  the 
Harleian  collection  the  following  effusion  of  friendly  and  angry 
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feelings,  written  wholly  by  the  King's  own  hand,  full  three  months 
before  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor. 

"  Newcastell, 

By  your  last  dispach  I  perceave  that  the  Scots  are  not  the  only, 
or  it  may  be  said  the  least,  ennemies  you  contest  withall  at  this 
tyme ;  wherfor  I  must  tell  you  in  a  word,  for  I  have  not  tyme  to 
make  longe  discourses,  you  must  as  much  contem  the  impertinent 
or  malitius  tonges  and  pennes  of  those  that  ar,  or  professe  to  be, 
your  frends  as  well  as  you  despise  the  sword  of  an  equall  ennemie. 
The  trewth  is  if  eather  you  or  my  L.  Ethin  leave  my  service,  I 
am  sure  at  least  all  the  Northe  (I  speake  not  all  I  think)  is  lost. 
Remember  all  courage  is  not  in  fyghting ;  constancy  in  a  good 
cause  being  the  cheefe,  and  the  despysing  of  slanderus  tonges  and 
pennes  being  not  the  least,  ingredient.  II  say  no  more,  but  let 
nothing  disharten  you  from  doing  that  wch  is  most  for  your  owne 
honnor,  arid  the  good  of  (the  thought  of  leaving  your  charge 
being  against  bothe)  your  most  assured,  reall,  constant  frend. 

CHARLES  R." 

Oxford,  5  Ap.  1644. 

After  sojourning  for  considerable  periods  at  Hamburgh,  Amster- 
dam, and  Paris,  he  settled  finally  at  Antwerp,  where  he  resided 
for  many  years  on  means  so  scanty  that,  as  his  lady  informs  us, 
they  were  frequently  obliged  to  pawn  even  their  clothes  to  enable 
them  to  obtain  common  necessaries.  The  rebels  in  the  mean  time 
received  his  rents,  felled  his  timber,  and  at  length,  in  1652,  sold 
the  whole  of  his  estates,  which,  at  little  more  than  five  years' 
purchase,  produced  one  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  pounds. 
His  loss  thus  sustained,  together  with  the  enormous  sums  which 
from  time  to  time  he  had  nobly  devoted  to  the  King's  service,  are 
credibly  affirmed  to  have  exceeded  seven  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  He  beguiled  the  inconvenience  and  the  weariness  of  his 
tedious  exile  by  applying  himself  to  literary  composition  of  the 
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most  sprightly  order,  in  the  society,  and  perhaps  with  the  occa- 
sional aid,  of  his  Countess,  the  most  voluminous  writer  of  her  sex, 
and  their  mutual  affection,  which  was  exemplary,  enhanced  a 
congeniality  of  sentiment  that  they  had  severally  received  from 
nature.  These  elegant  and  retired  studies,  his  adoption  of  which 
in  truth  denoted  the  greatness  of  his  spirit,  a  late  noble  person 
has  endeavoured  to  ridicule,  in  his  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble 
Authors,  with  less  taste  and  justice  than  are  commonly  to  be 
found  in  his  censures,  and  with  more  than  his  usual*  spleen. 
"  One  does  not  know,"  says  his  Lordship,  among  other  passages 
meant  to  be  yet  more  severe,  "  whether  to  admire  the  philosophy 
or  smile  at  the  triflingness  of  this  Peer,  who,  after  sacrificing 
such  a  fortune  for  his  master,  and  during  such  calamities  of  his 
country,  could  accommodate  his  mind  to  the  utmost  idleness  of 
literature," — a  province  so  cherished  and  cultivated  by  the  noble 
critic  himself,  that,  as  it  should  seem,  he  could  not  with  common 
patience  think  even  of  the  ghost  of  a  departed  possessor.  Th& 
Marquis,  it  is  true,  could  not  claim  all  the  higher  attributes  of  a 
dramatic  author,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  was  a  close 
observer,  and  a  faithful  delineator,  of  the  characters  and  manners 
of  ordinary  society,  and  even  a  master  in  the  art  of  investing 
them  with  that  dry  humour  which  never  fails  to  render  comedy 
at  least  popular.  He  wrote  four  plays;  the  Country  Captain; 
Variety;  the  Humorous  Lovers;  and  the  Triumphant  Widow; 
but  the  work  with  which  the  recollection  of  his  name  is  most 
frequently  associated,  because  the  subject  is  of  almost  universal 
interest,  is  a  large  treatise  on  the  art  of  training  and  managing 
horses,  in  which  he  excelled.  This  has  been  repeatedly,  and 
generally  splendidly,  published,  as  well  in  French  as  in  English. 

To  return  to  the  few  circumstances  which  remain  to  be  told  of 
his  public  life — he  continued  abroad  till  the  restoration,  frequently 
visiting  the  little  court  of  his  exiled  master,  from  whom  he  received 
in  1652  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  to  whom  he  addressed  soon 
after  that  period  "  a  Treatise  on  the  Government  and  the  Interests 
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of  Great  Britain  with  respect  to  the  other  Powers  of  Europe,"' 
which  seems  to  have  remained  unpublished.  He  returned  with 
that  Prince,  after  an  absence  of  eighteen  years,  and  persevering 
in  the  dignified  contempt  of  office  which  had  marked  his  early 
manhood,  would  accept  of  none  but  that  of  Chief  Justice  in  Eyre 
north  of  Trent.  On  the  sixteenth  of  March,  1664,  he  was  elevated 
to  the  dignities  of  Earl  of  Ogle,  and  Duke  of  Newcastle.  He 
passed  the  concluding  years  of  his  life  chiefly  in  the  country, 
where  he  found  ample  employment  in  the  reparation  of  the 
cruel  injuries  to  which  his  estates  and  mansions  had  been  sub- 
jected, and  abundant  amusement  for  his  leisure  in  the  exercise 
of  his  pen;  and,  dying  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  December,  1676, 
in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  a  superb  monument  covers  his  remains.  He  was 
twice  married ;  first,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heir  of  William 
Bassett,  of  Blore,  in  Staffordshire,  and  widow  of  Henry,  third  son 
of  Thomas,  first  Earl  of  Suffolk  of  the  Howards,  by  whom  he  had 
three  sons,  and  three  daughters ;  William,  who  died  an  infant ; 
Charles,  whom  he  also  survived ;  and  Henry,  who  succeeded  to 
his  dignities,  and  in  whom  they  became  extinct.  His  daughters 
were  Jane,  wife  of  Charles  Cheney,  of  Chesham  Boys,  in  Bucks ; 
Elizabeth,  married  to  John  Egerton,  second  Earl  of  Bridgewater; 
and  Frances,  to  Oliver  St.  John,  Earl  of  Bolingbroke.  He  married 
secondly,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Thomas  Lucas  of  Colchester, 
the  lady  frequently  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages,  and  of 
whom  more  may  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  work.  She  died 
childless. 

Lord  Clarendon,  to  whose  gravity  it  would  perhaps  have  been 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  whole  of  this  nobleman's  character, 
informs  us  that  "  he  was  a  very  fine  gentleman,  active,  and  full 
of  courage,  and  most  accomplished  in  those  qualities  of  horse- 
manship, dancing,  and  fencing,  which  accompany  a  good  breeding, 
in  which  his  delight  was.  Besides  that,  he  was  amorous  in  poetry 
and  music,  to  which  he  indulged  the  greatest  part  of  his  time ; 
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and  nothing  could  have  tempted  him  out  of  those  paths  of  plea- 
sure which  he  enjoyed  in  a  full  and  ample  fortune  but  honour, 
and  ambition  to  serve  the  King  when  he  saw  him  in  distress,  and 
abandoned  by  most  of  those  who  were  in  the  highest  degree 
obliged  to  him,  and  by  him.     He  loved  monarchy,  as  it  was  the 
foundation  and  support  of  his  own  greatness ;  and  the  church, 
as  it  was  well  constituted  for  the  splendour  and  the  security  of 
the  crown;  and  religion,  as  it  cherished  and  maintained  that 
order  and  obedience  that  was  necessary  to  both,  without  any  other 
passion  for  the  particular  opinions  which  were  grown  up  in  it, 
and  distinguished  it  into  parties,  than  as  he  detested  whatsoever 
was  like  to  disturb  the  public  peace.     He  had  a  particular  reve- 
rence for  the  person  of  the  King,  and  the  more  extraordinary 
devotion  for  that  of  the  Prince  as  he  had  had  the  honour  to  be 
trusted  with  his  education,  as  his  governor,  for  which  office  as  he 
excelled  in  some,  so  he  wanted  other  qualifications.     He  liked 
the  pomp  and  absolute  authority  of  a  General,  and  preserved  the 
dignity  of  it  to  the  full ;  and  for  the  discharge  of  the  outward 
state  and  circumstances  of  it  in  acts  of  courtesy,  affability,  bounty, 
and  generosity,   he  abounded;    but  the  substantial  part,  and 
fatigue  of  a  General,  he  did  not  in  any  degree  understand,  being 
utterly  unacquainted  with  war,  nor  could  submit  to,  but  referred 
all  matters  of  that  nature  to  the  discretion  of  his  Lieutenant- 
General,  King.     In  all  actions  of  the  field  he  was  still  present, 
and  never  absent  in  any  battle,  in  all  which  he  gave  instances  of 
an  invincible  courage  and  fearlessness  in  danger,  in  which  the 
exposing  himself  notoriously  did  sometimes  change  the  fortune 
of  the  day  when  his  troops  begun  to  give  ground.     Such  actions 
were  no  sooner  over  than  he  retired  to  his  delightful  company, 
music,  or  his  softer  pleasures,  to  all  which  he  was  so  indulgent, 
and  to  his  ease,  that  he  would  not  be  interrupted  upon  any  occasion 
whatsoever,  insomuch  as  he  sometimes  denied  admittance  to  the 
chiefest  officers  of  the  army,  even  to  General  King  himself,  for  two 
days  together,  from  which  many  inconveniences  fell  out." 
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JOHN   LOCKE. 

A  MORE  happy  combination  of  the  characters  of  the  Christian, 
the  scholar,  and  the  gentleman,  has  perhaps  never  been  exhibited, 
than  in  the  person  of  this  distinguished  philosopher.  Disdaining 
the  futile  speculations  by  which  preceding  writers  on  metaphysics 
had  sought  to  veil  the  mysteries  they  were  unable  to  comprehend, 
and  relying  solely  on  the  original  powers  of  his  own  deep  and 
reflecting  mind,  it  is  scarcely  presumptuous  to  say,  that  he  brought 
to  light  perhaps  all  that  is  discoverable  respecting  the  operations 
of  the  human  understanding ;  and,  while  his  talents  were  devoted 
to  a  work  which  became  one  of  the  highest  ornaments  of  the 
literature  of  his  country,  his  pure  and  virtuous  life  displayed  the 
most  satisfactory  proof  of  the  practical  efficacy  of  a  piety  the 
sincerity  of  which  was  clearly  proved  by  his  efforts,  not  less  humble 
than  vigorous,  to  shew  that  all  the  parts  of  the  Christian  System 
were  reconcilable  to  human  reason. 

He  was  the  son  of  John  Locke,  of  Pensford,  in  Somersetshire, 
near  Bristol,  by  Anne,  daughter  of  Edmund  Keene,  a  tanner,  of 
Wrington,  in  the  same  county,  where  he  was  born  on  the  29th  of 
August,  1632.  His  father,  who  exercised  the  humble  office  of 
clerk  to  a  magistrate  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  known  to  Alex- 
ander Popham,  a  man  of  good  estate  there,  and  a  colonel  in  the 
rebel  service,  to  which  cause  the  whole  of  his  ancient  family  was 
attached,  and  received  from  that  gentleman  the  command  of  a 
company,  in  which  he  i$  said  to  have  been  killed  at  Bristol  in 
1645.  Through  Popham's  interest,  the  young  Locke  was  admitted 
on  the  foundation  at  Westminster  School,  from  whence,  in  1652,  he 
was  elected  to  Christ-church,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degrees  of 
Bachelor  and  Master  of  Arts  in  1655  and  1658.  The  study  of  the 
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New  Philosophy,  as  it  was  then  called,  first  fascinated  him,  and 
though  his  accurate  judgement  rejected  many  of  the  romantic 
notions  of  Des  Cartes,  he  was  delighted  with  the  bold  and  origi- 
nal tone  of  his  opinions,  and  the  perspicuity  of  his  style ;  and 
hence  he  is  believed  to  have  formed  that  design,  which  he  after- 
wards so  successfully  executed,  of  withdrawing  philosophy  from 
the  mystic  jargon  and  obscurity  in  which  the  dialectics  of  the 
schools  had  involved  it. 

He  made  choice  of  the  profession  of  medicine,  and  studied  it 
profoundly  and  earnestly,  with  the  intention  of  making  it  a  perma- 
nent occupation,  but  is  said  to  have  relinquished  the  idea  from  the 
apprehension  that  the  feebleness  of  his  constitution  would  preclude 
him  from  the  labour  and  exertion  which  were  indispensable  to 
ensure  success ;  yet  his  skill  was  well  known,  and  even  publicly 
celebrated;  for  the  eminent  Sydenham,  in  his  book  on  acute 
diseases,  speaking  of  him  with  the  highest  general  praise,  says, 
"  You  know  how  much  my  method  has  been  approved  of  by  our 
common  friend,  Mr.  John  Locke,  who  has  examined  it  to  the 
bottom."  Whatever  might  have  been  his  motive,  he  quitted  the 
practice,  and  went  abroad  in  1664,  in  the  character  of  secretary  to 
Sir  William  Swan,  who  was  then  appointed  envoy  to  some  of  the 
independent  German  potentates.  He  returned,  however,  within 
the  year  to  Oxford,  where  he  accidentally  became  acquainted  with 
the  Lord  Ashley,  afterwards  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  That  noble- 
man, who  had  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  characters  and  talents 
of  men,  discovered  at  once  the  superior  powers  of  Locke,  and 
determined  to  use  them  in  the  prosecution  of  those  purposes  to 
which  his  turbulent  spirit  prompted  him.  He  contracted  the 
closest  intimacy  with  him  ;  established  him  in  his  house ;  intrusted 
to  him  implicitly  the  care  of  a  lingering  disease,  under  which  he 
had  long  laboured ;  and,  introducing  this  new  friend  to  all  his 
acquaintance,  engaged  him  to  confine  his  practice  to  that  limited 
circle,  and  to  devote  the  ample  leisure  that  he  might  enjoy  to 
those  studies  in  which  he  delighted  and  excelled.  Thus,  by  an 
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unaccountable  perverseness  of  fate,  the  closest  connection  was 
formed  between  one  of  the  best  and  the  very  worst  of  mankind. 

In  1668  Mr.  Locke  accompanied  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Northumberland  to  Paris,  apparently  in  his  medical  capacity,  since 
we  are  told  that  the  Lady  was  cured  by  him,  during  their  stay  in 
that  city,  of  a  painful  and  obstinate  malady.  He  was  absent  but 
for  a  few  months,  and  on  his  return,  Ashley  gave  him  the  last 
proof  of  his  confidence,  by  committing  to  his  superintendence  the 
education  of  his  only  son,  afterwards  that  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
who  for  a  time  gained  an  unenviable  celebrity  as  the  author  of 
the  "  Characteristics,"  in  which  fantastic  book  he  presumed  to 
controvert  the  system  of  his  master.  He  had  not  been  long  in 
England  when  he  was  employed  by  his  patron  to  form  a  plan  for 
the  constitution  of  Carolina,  of  which  colony  Ashley,  joined  to 
some  other  men  of  rank,  had  obtained  a  grant.  In  this  scheme 
was  proposed  the  utmost  latitude  of  religious  profession,  and  hence 
has  been  unjustly  imputed  to  him  an  utter  indifference  to  the 
subject,  a  charge  against  which  the  whole  course  of  his  life 
protects  him.  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  was  settled  that 
Locke's  judgement  on  these  regulations  should  be  final,  and  that 
the  pattern  of  iniquity  whom  he  served  was  to  be  prohibited  from 
adding  any  poisonous  seasoning  ? 

Shaftesbury,  for  he  had  just  before  obtained  that  Earldom,  on 
being  raised  to  the  post  of  Lord  Chancellor  in  November,  1672, 
appointed  Locke  his  secretary  of  the  presentations  to  benefices, 
which  place  he  lost  twelve  months  after,  when  the  seals  were 
placed  in  other  hands.  He  was  then  appointed  secretary  to  a 
commission  of  trade,  which  was  dissolved  in  the  following  year. 
He  had  during  this  period  maintained  his  connection  with  his 
college  by  occasional  residences  there,  and  in  February,  1674, 
took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Physic.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
gratitude  to  his  patron  prompted  him  to  waste  his  fine  talents  on 
politics.  Shaftesbury,  on  being  dismissed  from  his  high  office, 
had  passed  suddenly  from  the  practice  of  the  basest  servility  to 
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the  character  of  a  furious  demagogue,  and  Locke,  at  his  instiga- 
tion, condescended  to  employ  himself  in  writing  pamphlets  to 
excite  the  people  against  a  government  whose  conduct,  it  must  be 
confessed,  would  have  furnished  an  ample  excuse  for  the  censures 
of  a  writer  of  meaner  capacity.    To  avoid  this  unworthy  occupa- 
tion, or,  as  has  been  said,  to  amend  impaired  health,  he  went  in 
1675  to  Montpelier,  where  he  long  resided,  and  removing  after- 
wards to  Paris,  formed  intimacies  with  the  most  eminent  literary 
men  in  that  capital.    He  remained  there  till  1 679,  when  Shaft  es- 
bury  having  regained  a  degree  of  favour,  and  acquired  the  office 
of  President  of  the  Council,  recalled  him,  and  he  was  now  once 
more  flattered  with  a  view  of  honourable  and  permanent  provi- 
sion.   This  however  was  soon  dispelled.     Shaftesbury  was  disco- 
vered to  have  accepted  a  place  among  Charles's  ministers  but  with 
the  intention  of  betraying  them,  and  of  covertly  favouring  sedi- 
tious  excitement;    and  Locke,  who  was  known  to  possess  his 
utmost  confidence,  became  more  than  suspected  of  exercising  an 
active  agency  in  the  prosecution  of  his  measures.    The  Earl  was 
displaced,  and,  being  soon  after  indicted  of  high  treason,  was 
liberated,  not  acquitted,  by  a  verdict  of  rare  occurrence,  and 
immediately  retired  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  Holland. 

Locke  remained  not  long  after  him.     He  presently  found  him 
self  the  object  of  unceasing  suspicion ;   that  his  motions  were 
carefully  watched,  and  that  attempts  were  made  to  betray  him 
into  some  open  vindication  of  his  patron ;  but  the  caution  of  his 
demeanour  so  effectually  baffled  this  observation  that  nothing 
was  discovered  which  could  implicate   him.     He  succeeded  in 
removing  his  papers  from  Oxford  before  the  arrival  of  persons 
who  were  directed  to  search  them,  and  joined  the  Earl  in  security. 
In  Holland  circumstances  daily  occurred  to  sharpen  his  appetite 
for  those  studies  in  which  his  heart  delighted.     He  became  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  Limborch,  Le  Clerc,  and  a  small  circle 
of  learned  and  philosophic  men  at  whose  head  they  stood,  and 
who  had  formed  themselves  into  a  regular  society,  of  which  he 
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became  an  esteemed  member.  His  mind  might  have  been  now 
purified  of  the  dross  of  faction  which  he  had  been  drawn  in  to 
suffer  to  collect  on  it,  but  he  was  again  with  Shaftesbury,  whose 
touch  was  contamination,  and  under  whose  wing  were  domesti- 
cated those  English  whom  a  bitter  hatred  to  the  throne  itself,  as 
well  as  to  the  family  which  possessed  it,  had  rendered  voluntary 
exiles  at  the  Hague.  These  too  he  permitted  to  share  constantly 
in  his  society,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  suspicions  thus  aggravated 
on  him  at  home,  a  direct  accusation  was  lodged  against  him  oJ" 
having  written  some  seditious  papers,  which  afterwards  appeared 
to  have  been  the  production  of  another  pen. 

Charles,  whose   anger  was  not   easily   excited,  became  now 
personally  irritated  against   him.     After  some   correspondence 
respecting  him  between  the  Secretary  of  State,  Sunderland,  and 
Dr.,  afterwards  Bishop,  Fell,  who  was  then  Dean  of  Christ  church, 
the  King,  as  visitor  of  that  college,  signed  a  special  warrant  for 
his  removal  from  his  studentship,  and  he  was  removed  accord- 
ingly on  the  sixteenth  of  November,  1684.     On  the  accession  of 
James  the  second,  William  Penn,  the  Quaker,  who  had  some  inte- 
rest with  that   Prince,  and   had  been   intimate  with  Locke   at 
college,  offered  to  exert  it  in  endeavouring  to  procure  a  pardon 
for  him,  and  would,  as  it  is  said,  have  obtained  it,  had  not  Locke 
in  a  manner  rejected  it  by  saying  that  since  he  had  been  guilty  of 
no  crime  he  had  no  occasion  for  a  pardon.    In  the  following  year 
however  he  fell  under  yet  more  serious  suspicion.    The  Duke  of 
Monmouth  was  making  some  crude  arrangements  in  Holland  for 
his  frantic  enterprise  ;  a  list  of  certain  Englishmen  resident  at  the 
Hague  was  dispatched  to  James's  envoy  there,  with  directions  to 
demand  their  persons  of  the  States  General ;  and  Locke's  name 
was  included.    He  had  timely  notice  from  some  friends  of  his 
danger,  and  was  by  their  assistance  provided  with  a  place  of 
refuge  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  remained  nearly  for  a  year,  which 
he  employed  chiefly  in  methodising  and  completing  his  admirable 
"  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,"  the  study,  at  large  inter- 
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vals,  of  more  than  sixteen  years.  During  his  seclusion,  he  wrote 
also  his  "  Letter  on  Toleration,"  and,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
general  opinion  and  feeling  on  the  system  laid  down  in  his  Essay, 
composed  an  analysis  of  it,  which  his  friend  Le  Clerc  translated 
into  French,  and  afterwards  published  in  his  "  Bibliotheque  Uni- 
verselle,"  a  work  to  which  Locke,  in  the  course  of  that  year  was 
a  frequent  contributor.  The  storm  which  had  lowered  over  him 
gradually  dispersed,  and  he  now  returned,  openly  and  unmo- 
lested, to  the  society  of  his  friends. 

The  revolution  of  1688  at  length  redeemed  him  from  his  exile, 
and  he  returned  to  England  in  one  of  the  vessels  which  formed 
the  escort  of  the  Princess  of  Orange.  The  first  object  that  he 
sought  on  his  arrival,  such  was  his  affection  to  the  University, 
was  his  restoration  to  his  studentship  of  Christ  church,  but,  on 
the  refusal  of  the  college  to  re-admit  him,  or  rather  to  deprive 
the  person  who  had  been  elected  in  his  stead,  he  patiently  waived 
his  claim,  declining  at  the  same  time  to  accept  an  offer  which  was 
made  to  admit  him  as  a  supernumerary  student.  His  great 
abilities,  not  less  than  the  habitual  cast  of  his  political  notions 
and  conduct,  powerfully  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  the 
new  government.  It  is  said  that  he  might  have  obtained  a  post 
of  equal  honour  and  profit,  but  he  preferred  the  insignificant 
office  of  a  commissioner  of  appeals,  which  was  procured  for  him 
by  his  gallant  and  accomplished  friend,  the  Earl  of  Peterborough, 
and  he  declined,  on  the  score  of  ill  health,  an  honourable  diplo- 
matic appointment  which  was  offered  to  him  about  the  same' 
time.  His  earnest  disposition  to  study  and  reflection  had  also 
doubtless  great  influence  in  producing  these  denials.  In  1689, 
he  at  length  published  his  "  Essay  on  Human  Understanding," 
and  also  "  a  Treatise  on  Education;"  and,  soon  after,  his 
Treatises  on  Government,  in  which  his  notions  of  the  civil  and 
religious  rights  of  a  people  are  temperately  and  powerfully  stated, 
and  the  principles  of  the  revolution  defended,  without  that  heat 
of  party  feeling  which  disfigures  so  many  of  the  best  writings  of 
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that  period.  A  publication  on  the  state  of  the  currency,  a  topic 
which  at  that  time  excited  universal  attention,  followed  ;  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  ministry;  and  he  was  soon  after  prevailed  on  to 
accept  the  office  of  a  commissioner  of  trade  and  plantations,  with 
an  annual  salary  of  a  thousand  pounds. 

In  1695  appeared  his  "  Treatise  of  the  Reasonableness  of 
Christianity,  as  delivered  in  the  Scriptures."  This,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  some  pieces  which  he  afterwards  published  in 
defence  of  it,  was  the  last  of  his  works,  involved  him  in  some 
controversy,  which  he  left  with  the  credit  which  his  piety  and 
sincerity,  as  well  as  his  acuteness,  merited.  From  this  period  his 
constitution  gradually  declined.  The  misery  of  an  asthma,  with 
which  he  had  been  long  afflicted,  was  daily  increasing,  and  he 
determined  to  retire  as  much  as  possible  from  public  life.  "  My 
age  and  health,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  written  in  1696,  "  demand 
a  retreat  from  bustle  and  business ;  and  the  pursuit  of  some 
enquiries  I  have  in  my  thoughts  makes  it  more  desirable  than 
any  of  those  rewards  which  public  employments  tempt  people 
with.  I  think  the  little  I  have  enough,  and  don't  desire  to  live 
higher,  or  die  richer,  than  I  am."  He  resigned  his  appointment 
in  the  year  1700,  and  the  retreat  he  so  much  desired  he  found  at 
Oates,  in  Essex,  in  the  house  of  Sir  Francis  Masham,  who  had 
invited  him  thither  to  take  up  his  abode.  Here,  in  the  society  of 
friends  who  appreciated  his  worth,  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  such 
devout  contemplations  as  he  thought  were  best  suited  to  prepare 
him  for  that  change  the  approach  of  which  he  saw  and  spoke  of 
with  the  utmost  composure. 

The  manner  of  his  death  was  suitable  to  the  blameless  and 
tranquil  course  of  his  life.  On  the  day  preceding  it,  in  a  conver- 
sation with  Lady  Masham,  he  told  her  that  he  was  satisfied  with 
the  duration  of  his  life,  and  thanked  God  that  he  had  passed  it  so 
happily ;  but  added,  that  it  appeared  to  him  a  mere  vanity.  He 
was  unable  to  sleep  during  the  following  night,  and  early  on 
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the  ensuing  morning  desired  to  be  taken  into  his  study,  where 
he  dozed,  at  intervals,  for  a  considerable  time,  in  his  chair,  and 
on  waking  expressed  a  wish  to  be  dressed.  Lady  Masham,  whose 
tender  care  soothed  his  last  moments,  was  reading  the  Psalms  to 
him ;  he  requested  her  to  read  louder,  which  she  did,  he  appear- 
ing the  while  very  attentive.  On  a  sudden  he  bade  her  cease ;  he 
felt  the  time  was  come  in  which  the  world  was  to  close  upon 
him  for  ever;  and  in  a  few  moments  afterwards  ceased  to 
breathe.  He  died,  a  bachelor,  on  the  twenty-eigth  of  October, 
1704,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  at  Oates,  where  his  monument 
remains,  inscribed  with  an  epitaph  of  his  own  composition,  in 
which  he  describes  himself  "  mediocritate  sua  contentum  vixisse." 
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CHARLES  MORDAUNT, 

THIRD  EARL  OF  PETERBOROUGH. 

A  STATESMAN,  a  soldier,  and  a  courtier,  and  not  less  remarkable 
for  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  and  his  affection  for  the  placid  charms 
of  domestic  life,  than  for  the  zeal,  the  courage,  and  the  activity  of 
his  public  service,  was  born  in,  or  about,  the  year  1658.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  the  next  brother  to  Henry,  the  second  Earl  of 
Peterborough,  John  Mordaunt,  who,  having  passed  more  than  ten 
years  of  his  life,  in  almost  perpetual  danger  of  forfeiting  it,  in  the 
most  generous  and  disinterested  services  to  the  cause  of  Charles 
the  second,  received  from  that  Prince,  in  the  year  before  his  res- 
toration, the  title  of  Viscount  Mordaunt  of  Avalon.  His  mother, 
not  less  zealous,  and  almost  as  active,  was  Elizabeth  daughter  and 
heir  of  Thomas  Carey,  second  son  to  Robert,  first  Earl  of  Mon- 
mouth.  His  father  dying  in  1675,  he  was  left  to  the  exercise  of 
his  own  inclination,  and  sailed,  as  it  should  seem  a  volunteer,  in 
the  fleet  under  Lord  Torrington  and  Sir  John  Narborough,  which 
was  soon  after  sent  to  the  Mediterranean  against  the  Algerines. 
He  served  also  in  1680  with  some  distinction,  in  an  expedition  for 
the  relief  of  Tangier,  in  which  he  accompanied  an  adventurer  even 
younger  than  himself,  Charles  Fitzcharles,  Earl  of  Plymouth,  a 
natural  son  of  the  King,  who  perhaps  had  the  nominal  command, 
and  who  died  there  in  the  course  of  that  year. 

Soon  after  his  return  he  commenced  politician,  and  uniformly 
opposed  the  measures  of  the  Court  in  the  House  of  Peers,  where 
he  is  said  to  have  been  "  one  of  the  chief  arguers"  against  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  Act.  This  aversion  increased  after  the  acces- 
sion of  James,  and  he  engaged  in  all  the  secret  plans  of  what  was 
called  the  Country  Party  with  a  vehemence  which  indeed  always 
distinguished  him  in  all  things,  of  all  sorts,  that  he  ever  under- 
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took.  They  seem  indeed  to  have  chosen  him  as  the  manager  of 
their  intrigues  with  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Thus  marked  as  a 
partisan,  he  had  the  boldness  to  represent  to  the  King  that  the 
command  of  a  Dutch  squadron  about  to  sail  for  the  West  Indies 
had  been  offered  to  him,  and  asked  permission  to  accept  it,  and 
to  go  to  Holland ;  and  James,  who  could  not  but  have  at  least 
suspected  his  real  motives,  magnanimously  granted  it.  Arrived 
there,  he  immediately  offered  his  services  to  the  Prince,  and  was 
the  first,  says  Burnet,  "  of  the  English  nobility  that  came  over 
openly  to  see  him."  William  received  him  with  great  cordiality, 
and  listened  to  proposals,  which  he  seems  to  have  made  very  ab- 
ruptly, for  an  immediate  invasion  of  England,  with  a  readiness 
and  condescension  which  prove  that  he  considered  him  as  an  ac- 
credited messenger  from  the  revolutionary  party  there.  Burnet 
however  tells  us  that  "  he  represented  the  matter  as  so  easy  that 
it  appeared  too  romantical  to  the  Prince  to  build  upon  it ;"  and 
adds  that  "  he  was  a  man  of  much  heat,  many  notions,  and  full 
of  discourse :  that  he  was  brave  and  generous,  but  had  not  true 
judgment,  and  that  his  thoughts  were  crude  and  undigested,  and 
his  secrets  soon  known." 

In  spite  of  these  objections,  and  of  William's  cautious  temper, 
he  was  actively  concerned  in  every  material  part  of  the  prelude  to 
the  revolution,  and  at  length  attended  the  Prince  hither  in  1688, 
on  whose  elevation  to  the  Throne  he  was  called  to  the  Privy 
Council,  and  appointed  a  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber ;  on  the  eighth 
of  April,  1689,  he  was  placed  in  the  office  of  first  commissioner  of 
the  Treasury ;  on  the  following  day  created  Earl  of  Monmouth  ; 
and  a  few  weeks  after  was  constituted  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
county  of  Northampton.  In  this  very  year,  and  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, if  we  are  to  believe  Burnet,  he  became  apprised  of  a 
Scottish  design  to  restore  James,  and  not  only  let  it  pass  without 
disclosing  it  to  William,  but  even  betrayed  an  inclination  to  its 
success.  The  Bishop's  words  are,  "  Montgomery"  (the  chief  agent 
here)  "  came  to  have  great  credit  with  some  of  the  Whigs  in, 
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England,  particularly  with  the  Earl  of  Monmouth,  and  the  Duke 
of  Bolton,  and  he  employed  it  all  to  persuade  them  not  to  trust 
the  King,  and  to  animate  them  against  the  Earl  of  Portland. 
This  wrought  so  much  that  many  were  disposed  to  think  they 
could  have  good  terms  from  King  James ;  and  that  he  was  now 
so  convinced  of  former  errors  that  they  might  safely  trust  him. 
The  Earl  of  Monmouth  let  this  out  to  myself  twice,  but  in  a  strain 
that  looked  like  one  who  was  afraid  of  it,  and  who  endeavoured 
to  prevent  it ;  but  he  set  forth  the  reasons  for  it  with  great  ad- 
vantage, and  those  against  it  very  faintly."  He  maintained  his 
character  however  for  fidelity ;  and,  in  the  spring  of  1694,  when 
William,  soon  after  the  meeting  of  a  new  Parliament  in  which  the 
Tories  preponderated,  was  obliged  to  soothe  them  by  the  dismissal 
of  some  of  his  ministers :  Monmouth  was  of  the  number,  and 
quitted  his  office  of  the  Treasury  on  the  second  of  May  in  that 
year. 

He  was  no  more  employed  in  this  reign.  On  the  nineteenth  of 
June,  1697,  he  succeeded  to  the  titles  and  estates  of  his  family, 
upon  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Henry,  Earl  of  Peterborough,  and  the 
few  years  which  immediately  preceded  and  followed  that  event 
were  passed  by  him  in  the  most  graceful  indolence — in  the  society 
of  the  first  men  of  genius  of  his  time,  and  in  the  cultivation  of 
elegant  literature;  in  foreign  travel,  and  in  building,  and  the 
tasteful  improvement  of  his  estates  at  home.  Amidst  these  de- 
lightful engagements,  public  affairs  appeared  to  be,  and  probably 
were,  wholly  forgotten,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  all  seriousness 
was  even  worse  than  excluded — Peterborough  is  said  to  have  been 
at  least  a  deist,  and  without  the  decency  of  concealment.  During  a 
visit  of  some  time  to  the  celebrated  Fenelon,  at  his  archiepiscopal 
palace  at  Cambray,  he  was  so  charmed  by  the  sweetness  of  temper 
and  benevolence  which  adorned  the  pious  lessons  of  that  Prelate^ 
that  he  said  to  the  Chevalier  Ramsay  "  upon  my  word  I  must? 
quit  this  place  as  soon  as  possible,  for  if  I  stay  here  another  week 
I  shall  be  a  Christian  in  spite  of  myself." 
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On  the  accession  of  Anne,  he  was  again  brought  into  public 
service  by  her  whig  ministry,  and  appointed  Governor  of  Jamaica. 
How  long  he  held  that  office  does  not  appear,  but  it  could  have 
been  little  more  than  two  years,  for  on  the  twenty-seventh  of 
March,  1705,  he  was  sworn  of  her  Privy  Council,  and  at  the  same 
time  declared  General  of  the  forces  then  about  to  be  sent  to  Spain, 
and  Admiral,  jointly  with  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  of  the  fleet  which 
conveyed  them  thither.  He  had  no  experience  to  recommend  him 
to  these  weighty  commissions  beyond  the  two  volunteer  expedi- 
tions of  his  boyhood,  and  such  military  observations  as  he  might 
have  made  on  a  single  campaign  in  Flanders,  where  he  had  at- 
tended William  in  1692,  and  in  which  he  had  no  distinct  command : 
but  he  possessed  a  quickness  of  apprehension,  a  clearness  of  judge- 
ment, and  a  promptness  and  firmness  of  decision,  which,  joined  to 
the  most  undaunted  courage,  had  fitted  him  intuitively  to  lead  an 
army :  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  he  owed  his  nomination  to  this 
important  service  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  then  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  his  influence,  and  to  that  great  man's  observation  of  those 
qualities  in  another  which  so  splendidly  shone  in  himself. 

The  bravery  and  skill  manifested  by  Peterborough  in  his  two 
campaigns  in  Spain  were  admirable.  He  sailed  from  England  on 
the  twenty-fourth  of  May,  and,  taking  on  board  at  Lisbon  Charles 
the  third,  one  of  the  rival  Kings,  landed  in  the  bay  of  Barcelona 
in  the  beginning  of  August.  The  military  placed  under  his  com- 
mand were  found  to  be  so  miserably  inferior  in  number  that  they 
had  scarcely  disembarked  when  the  question  was  agitated  in  a 
council  of  war  whether  it  would  not  be  prudent  wholly  to  aban- 
don the  objects  of  the  expedition,  and  to  return.  Peterborough, 
and  the  Prince  of  Hesse  d'Armstadt,  who  had  been  Governor  of 
Barcelona  till  the  French  had  taken  it  for  Philip  the  fifth,  were 
the  only  advocates  for  offensive  operations,  and  an  immediate 
siege  of  that  city,  which  however  were  in  the  end  determined  on, 
and  the  Prince  of  Hesse  fell  in  the  very  outset.  The  troops  first 
landed,  which  he,  jointly  with  the  Earl,  had  commanded,  were 
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disheartened,  and  gave  way,  when  Peterborough  rallied  them,  and 
attacking  furiously  a  fort,  which  was  held  to  be  the  key  to  Bar- 
celona, and  impregnable,  carried  it  almost  without  loss ;  and, 
bombarding  the  city  from  the  elevation  on  which  it  stood,  blew 
up  the  magazine  of  powder,  by  which  the  Governor,  and  some  of 
his  best  officers  were  killed,  and  the  town  soon  after  surrendered 
at  discretion. 

It  is  not  intended,  nor  would  it  be  here  proper,  to  recount  his 
operations  in  detail  even  thus  confined :  suffice  it  therefore  to  say 
that  when  Barcelona  was  soon  after  again  attacked  by  the  French, 
under  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  he  forced  them  to  raise  the  siege,  with 
immense  loss  of  men,  ammunition,  and  provisions ;  and,  in  the 
following  year,  with  only  ten  thousand  men,  chased  that  Prince, 
and  Philip  the  fifth,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand, wholly  out  of  Spain :  taking  possession  of  Catalonia,  Va- 
lencia, Arragon,  and  Majorca,  with  part  of  Murcia  and  Castile ; 
thus  clearing  the  way  for  the  Earl  of  Galway,  who  commanded 
an  English  army  in  Portugal,  to  march  to  Madrid  without  re- 
sistance. Through  the  whole  of  these  exploits  as  his  sagacity 
was  equalled  by  his  courage,  so  was  his  vigilance  by  his  activity. 
Swift,  with  whom  he  lived  in  the  latter  years  of  his  leisure  in  the 
strictest  intimacy,  alluding  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  rapidity  of 
his  motions,  says  that  Queen  Anne's  ministers  used  to  complain 
that  they  were  obliged  to  write  at  him,  and  not  to  him  ;  and  some 
one,  as  Lord  Orford  tells  us,  said  of  him  that  he  had  seen  more 
kings,  and  more  postilions,  than  any  other  man  in  Europe. 

His  brilliant  services  however  could  not  secure  him  from  one 
of  those  party  attacks  which  so  frequently  disfigure  the  history  of 
that  reign.  He  was  recalled  in  1707,  and  great  reverses  of  for- 
tune presently  occurred  to  the  English  army  in  Spain.  On  his 
return  Anne  refused  to  admit  him  to  her  presence,  and  an  enquiry 
into  his  conduct  was  commenced  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
After  an  examination  of  witnesses  and  papers  which  lasted  many 
days,  the  proceedings  were  suspended,  nor  were  they  resumed  till 
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the  winter  of  1710,  when  the  resentment  of  parliament  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Earl  of  Galway ;  and  on  the  twelfth  of  January, 
N.  S.  Peterborough  received  the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Peers, 
couched  in  the  most  flattering  terms.  He  was  now  again  received 
into  full  favour,  and  presently  sent  Ambassador  to  Vienna,  as  he 
was  in  the  course  of  this,  and  the  following  year  to  Turin,  and 
other  Courts  of  Italy,  and,  on  his  return,  in  the  end  of  1712,  was 
appointed  colonel  of  the  royal  regiment  of  horse  guards ;  on  the 
fourth  of  August,  1713,  installed  a  Knight  of  the  Garter;  and 
soon  after  went  Ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  King  of  Naples 
and  Sicily,  from  whence  he  returned  not  till  after  the  death  of  the 
Queen. 

Here  ended  his  public  life.  The  long  remainder  seems  to  have 
glided  on  to  very  old  age  in  a  felicity  which  few  experience,  and 
which  no  one  better  knew  how  to  enjoy.  If  not  deeply  respected, 
highly  beloved ;  not  less  admired  for  the  good  nature  than  for 
the  brilliancy  of  his  wit ;  honest  even  in  his  politics ;  firm  in  his 
friendships ;  amiable  in  his  very  foibles ;  he  reached  the  age  of 
seventy-seven  years,  which  had  passed  in  uninterrupted  health  and 
vigour.  All  his  mortal  sufferings  were  reserved  for  his  last  days, 
and  they  were  sharp  indeed.  From  what  morbid  cause  they  arose 
we  are  not  informed — surely  not  from  a  wound  received  in  the 
public  service  which  his  ungrateful  country  forgot  to  record — but 
we  have  the  following  account  of  them  in  a  letter  from  Pope  to 
his  friend  Martha  Blount,  highly  characteristic  of  the  subject,  and 
somewhat  of  the  writer. 

Bevis  Mount,  near  Southampton, 

"  MADAM,  August  the  17th,  1735. 

"  I  found  my  Lord  Peterborough  on  his  couch,  where 
he  gave  me  an  account  of  the  excessive  sufferings  he  had  passed 
through  with  a  weak  voice,  but  spirited.  He  talked  of  nothing 
but  the  great  amendment  of  his  condition,  and  of  finishing  the 
buildings  and  gardens  for  his  best  friend  to  enjoy  after  him  ;  that 
he  had  one  care  more,  when  he  went  into  France,  which  was  to 
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give  a  true  account  to  posterity  of  some  parts  of  history  in  Queen 
Anne's  reign,  which  Burnet  had  scandalously  represented  ;  and  of 
some  others  to  justify  her  against  the  imputation  of  intending  to 
bring  in  the  Pretender,  which  to  his  knowledge,  neither  her  mini- 
sters Oxford  and  Bolingbroke,  nor  she,  had  any  design  to  do.  He 
next  told  me  he  had  ended  his  domestic  affairs,  through  such  dif- 
ficulties from  the  law  that  gave  him  as  much  torment  of  mind  as 
his  distemper  had  done  of  body  to  do  right  to  the  person  to  whom 
he  had  obligations  beyond  expression.  That  he  had  found  it  ne- 
cessary not  only  to  declare  his  marriage  to  all  his  relations,  but, 
since  the  person  who  married  them  was  dead,  to  re-marry  her  in 
the  church  at  Bristol  before  witnesses.  The  warmth  with  which 
he  spoke  on  these  subjects  made  me  think  him  much  recovered, 
as  well  as  his  talking  of  his  present  state  as  a  heaven  to  what  was 
past.  I  lay  in  the  next  room  to  him,  where  I  found  he  was  awake, 
and  called  for  help  most  hours  of  the  night,  sometimes  crying  out 
for  pain.  In  the  morning  he  got  up  at  nine,  and  was  carried  into 
the  garden  in  a  chair.  He  fainted  away  twice  there.  He  fell 
about  twelve  into  a  violent  pang,  which  made  his  limbs  all  shake, 
and  his  teeth  chatter,  and  for  some  time  he  lay  cold  as  death. 
His  wound  was  dressed,  which  was  done  constantly  four  times  a 
day,  and  he  grew  gay,  and  sat  at  dinner  with  ten  people.  After  this 
he  was  in  great  torment  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  as  soon  as 
the  pang  was  over  was  carried  into  the  garden  to  the  workmen, 
talking  again  of  history,  and  declaimed  with  great  spirit  against 
the  meanness  of  the  present  great  men  and  ministers,  and  the 
decay  of  the  public  spirit  and  honour.  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive how  much  his  heart  is  above  his  condition.  He  is  dying 
every  other  hour,  and  obstinate  to  do  whatever  he  has  a  mind  to. 
He  has  concerted  no  measures  beforehand  for  his  journey,  but  to 
get  a  yacht,  in  which  he  will  set  sail ;  but  no  place  fixed  on  to 
reside  at,  nor  has  determined  what  place  to  land  at,  nor  has  pro- 
vided any  accommodation  for  his  going  on  land.  He  talks  of 
getting  towards  Lyons,  but  undoubtedly  he  never  can  travel  but 
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to  the  sea  shore.  I  pity  the  poor  woman  who  has  to  share  in  all 
he  suffers,  and  who  can  in  no  one  thing  persuade  him  to  spare 
himself.  I  think  he  will  be  lost  in  this  attempt,  and  attempt  it 
he  will.  He  has  with  him,  day  after  day,  not  only  all  his  rela- 
tions, but  every  creature  of  the  town  of  Southampton  that  pleases. 
He  lies  on  his  couch,  and  receives  them,  though  he  says  little. 
When  his  pains  come,  he  desires  them  to  walk  out,  but  invites 
them  to  stay  and  dine  or  sup,  &c.  He  says  he  will  go  at  the 
month's  end  if  he  is  alive.  Nothing  can  be  more  affecting  and 
melancholy  to  me  than  what  I  see  here :  yet  he  takes  my  visit  so 
kindly  that  I  should  have  lost  one  great  pleasure  had  I  not  come. 
I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  as  I  have  nothing  in  my  mind  but 
this  present  object,  which  indeed  is  extraordinary.  This  man  was 
never  born  to  die  like  other  men,  any  more  than  to  live  like  them." 

He  did  however  reach  the  end  of  his  intended  journey,  and  died 
at  Lisbon  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  following  October,  N.  S.  Lord 
Peterborough  married,  first,  Carey,  daughter  of  Sir  Alexander 
Fraser,  of  Dotes,  in  the  shire  of  Mearns,  in  Scotland,  by  whom 
he  had  two  sons,  John,  and  Henry,  the  elder  distinguished  in  the 
army,  the  second  in  the  navy,  both  of  whom  died  before  their 
father;  and  one  daughter,  Henrietta,  wife  of  Alexander,  second 
Duke  of  Gordon.  His  second  Countess  was  Anastasia  Robinson, 
a  celebrated  public  singer,  who  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  the 
letter  we  have  just  now  seen,  and  who  had  for  many  years  almost 
lived  with  him,  without  any  blemish  on  her  character.  She  long 
survived  him,  enjoying  that  intimacy  with  many  of  the  rank  to 
which  she  had  been  thus  raised  which  the  strict  correctness  of  her 
conduct  and  manners  had  deservedly  obtained.  By  her  the  Earl 
had  no  children :  he  was  succeeded  therefore  by  his  eldest  grand- 
son, Charles,  son  and  heir  of  his  eldest  son,  John,  Lord  Mordaunt. 
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SIR  Robert  Walpole,  perhaps  the  most  able  and  honest,  and  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  consistent,  statesmen  of  his  time,  sprung 
from  a  long  line  of  powerful  and  wealthy  ancestors  who  had 
been  for  many  centuries  seated  at  Houghton,  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  where  he  was  born  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  August,  1 676, 
the  third  son  of  Robert  Walpole,  of  that  place,  by  Mary,  only 
daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  Geoffery  Burwell,  of  Rougham,  in  Suffolk. 
Neither  the  circumstances  of  his  family,  respectable  as  they 
were,  nor  his  own  position  in  it,  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  afforded 
any  prospect  of  his  attaining  to  the  important  and  dignified  sta- 
tion which  awaited  him,  for  he  was  the  third  son  among  nineteen 
children.  He  was  designed  therefore  for  the  profession  of  the 
law,  and  received  such  an  education,  first  at  Eton,  and  afterwards 
at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  admitted  a  scholar 
in  1696,  as  was  thought  fit  to  qualify  him  for  it :  his  two  elder 
brothers  however  dying  in  their  youth  within  two  years  after,  he 
became  heir  apparent  to  his  father,  on  whose  death,  in  the  year 
1700,  he  succeeded  to  the  family  estates,  estimated  at  two  thousand 
pounds  annually,  as  well  as  to  the  representation  of  the  borough 
of  Castlerising,  in  his  native  county,  for  which  his  father  had  sat  in 
Parliament  for  several  years,  ending  at  his  decease.  He  married 
too,  a  few  months  after,  a  wealthy  city  heiress  ;  and  now,  finding 
himself  at  a  very  early  age  in  a  static  of  the  most  ample  indepen- 
dence, it  remained  only  for  him  to  determine  on  his  future  course. 
The  choice  was  readily  made.  He  already  possessed  all  that  is 
usually  esteemed  valuable  in  human  life,  except  fame,  and  for 
that  a  very  short  experience  in  Parliament  excited  in  him  an  eager 
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appetite.  He  presently  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  public 
business,  for  which  indeed  he  is  said  to  have  evinced,  at  a  very 
early  age,  a  remarkable  inclination  and  aptitude. 

During  the  two  sessions  which  next  followed  his  election  we 
hear  little  of  him  beyond  that  he  applied  himself  constantly  to 
the  ordinary  business  of  the  House,  especially  on  all  matters  that 
related  to  the  affairs  of  his  own  county.  That  he  was  diligent 
however  appears  certain  from  the  fact  that  he  was  often  appointed 
a  teller  on  important  occasions,  particularly  on  the  divisions 
connected  with  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Somers ;  but  he  had 
hitherto  given  no  indication  of  the  faculties  which  afterwards  so 
eminently  distinguished  him.  St.  John,  not  yet  raised  to  the 
Peerage,  who  had  been  his  rival  at  school,  and  long  engrossed  the, 
admiration  of  the  House  by  his  brilliant  talents,  and  captivating 
powers  of  oratory  ;  and  Walpole,  anxious  to  emulate  his  success, 
determined  to  attempt  a  competition,  but  the  first  essay  made  by 
him  produced  a  failure  so  lamentable  as  to  create  a  general  im- 
pression among  his  friends  that  he  would  never  gain  the  attention 
of  Parliament.  The  ascendancy  of  the  whig  party,  to  which  he 
had  from  the  beginning  attached  himself,  having  been  established 
in  the  latter  years  of  William's  reign,  that  of  Queen  Anne  opened 
under  their  direct  influence,  and  Walpole  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly became  important  to  them.  Little  discouraged  by  the 
ill  success  of  his  first  attempts,  he  now  became  a  frequent  debater ; 
soon  gained  that  facility  of  speaking  for  which  he  afterwards  be- 
came remarkable ;  and,  no  longer  aiming  at  decorative  eloquence, 
presently  commanded  the  respect  of  his  auditors  by  the  force  of 
his  arguments,  and  the  manly  simplicity  of  expression  in  which 
he  couched  them. 

In  1705  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Council  to  Prince  George 
of  Denmark,  for  his  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral.  Some  gross 
abuses  in  the  management  of  the  navy  had  provoked  very  general 
dissatisfaction,  and  the  whigs  were  among  the  loudest  in  their 
complaints  of  its  mal-administration.  The  task  of  defending  the 
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ministry  against  any  imputations  on  this  score  was  put  on  Walpole, 
-and,  although  the  execution  of  it  was  necessarily  opposed  to  the 
great  body  of  the  party  with  which  he  had  acted,  he  acquitted 
himself  with  a  boldness,  and  even  vehemence,  which  recommended 
him  powerfully  to  the  favour  of  the  government,  and  with  a  dex- 
terity which  in  a  great  measure  disarmed  the  resentment  of  his 
party.  A  more  difficult  office  awaited  him — that  of  endeavouring 
to  reconcile  the  Treasurer  Godolphin  to  the  whigs,  whom  he  hated, 
and  by  whom  he  was  distrusted.  It  was  entirely  through  his 
efforts  that  a  concord  so  desirable  was  accomplished,  and  for  this, 
and  other  services  and  kindnesses,  as  well  in  private  as  in  public 
life,  Godolphin  entertained  a  gratitude  which  ended  only  with 
his  life,  for  in  his  last  hours  he  earnestly  recommended  Walpole 
to  the  protection  and  patronage  of  the  favourite  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough.  In  1708,  he  succeeded  St.  John  in  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary at  War,  and,  in  the  following  year,  was  appointed  Treasurer 
of  the  Navy.  He  defended  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  with  great 
ability  and  zeal  against  the  charges  of  the  Earl  of  Peterborough, 
and  in  the  ill-advised  impeachment  of  Sacheverell  acted  as  one  of 
the  managers  for  the  Commons. 

The  intrigues  of  Harley,  and'  his  instrument,  Mrs.  Masham, 
who  had  now  supplanted  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  in  the 
Queen's  favour,  aided  by  the  dissension  and  want  of  confidence 
which  prevailed  among  the  chief  members  of  the  government, 
effected  that  which  could  have  been  accomplished  by  scarcely 
any  other  means :  the  whig  administration  was  overthrown,  and 
Walpole  retired  from  office  somewhat  later  than  his  colleagues, 
and  not  until  Harley  had  found  him  proof  equally  against  his 
offers  and  his  threats.  He  then  threw  himself  openly  into  the 
ranks  of  the  opposition,  and  by  his  able  and  animated  defence  of 
his  friend  Godolphin,  as  well  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  reply 
to  St.  John's  charges  on  the  displaced  Treasurer  of  mal-adminis- 
tration  of  the  finances,  as  by  a  most  powerful  pamphlet  to  the 
same  effect,  proved  himself  so  formidable  an  antagonist  to  the 
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party  then  in  office  that  they  resolved,  since  they  could  not  pur- 
chase his  silence,  to  strive  to  destroy  his  reputation.  He  was 
accused  of  venality  and  corruption  in  his  character  of  Secretary 
at  War  in  the  management  of  certain  forage  contracts.  On  the 
seventeenth  of  January,  1711,  he  was.  heard  in  his  defence,  and, 
after  a  long  and  warm  debate,  in  which  his  enemies  exerted  all 
their  talents  and  influence  against  him,  it  was  resolved  by  small 
majorities  that  he  should  be  expelled,  and  committed  to  the  Tower 
of  London.  On  the  following  morning  he  surrendered  himself, 
and  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  till  the  eighth  of 
the  following  July. 

His  constitutional  intrepidity,  a  conviction  that  he  had  been 
unjustly  persecuted,  and,  more  perhaps  than  all,  a  confident  belief 
that  the  discordant  elements  of  the  existing  administration  could 
not  long  hold  together,  kept  up  his  spirits  under  his  imprisonment ; 
while  the  countenance  and  congratulations  of  his  friends  gave  an 
air  of  triumph  to  that  which  had  been  contrived  for  his  disgrace 
and  ruin.  He  was  immediately  returned  for  Lynn,  which  he 
had  represented  in  the  preceding  Parliament,  but  the  House  of 
Commons  resolved  that  his  expulsion  had  rendered  him  ineligible. 
His  restraint  was  of  short  duration,  for  the  Parliament  was  dis- 
solved in  the  following  August.  His  time  had  been  fully  employed 
in  the  interval :  he  had  now  engaged  so  deeply  in  politics,  and 
had  imbibed  so  strong  a  relish  for  the  excitement  which  belongs 
to  them,  that  neither  danger  nor  disappointment  could  check  him 
in  the  pursuif.  While  in  the  Tower  he  had  published  a  satisfac- 
tory justification  of  himself,  and  he  now  engaged  with  Sir  Richard 
Steele  in  the  composition  of  several  political  pamphlets  for  the 
purpose  of  repelling  some  of  the  misrepresentations  of  the  party 
in  power,  and  of  rousing  the  public  feeling  against  them.  The 
most  powerful  of  these  was  entitled  "  A  short  History  of  the  Par- 
liament"— a  piece  full  of  danger  to  the  writer ;  and  indeed,  as 
Walpole  himself  said  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  "  the  author  of 
that  history  was  so  apprehensive  of  the  consequences  of  printing 
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it,  that  the  press  was  carried  to  his  own  house,  and  the  copies 
printed  there." 

He  was  again  returned  for  Lynn,  in  the  Parliament  which  met 
in  February,  1714,  and,  by  the  acuteness  of  his  mind,  the  vigour 
and  boldness  of  his  eloquence,  and  his  extensive  knowledge  as 
well  of  public  business  as  of  the  men  by  whom  it  was  conducted, 
he  presently  became  the  chief  leader  of  the  opposition,  and  the 
most  formidable  of  the  foes  of  the  government.  It  was  chiefly  by 
his  exertions  that  the  whigs  were  kept  together  at  a  time  when  the 
success  of  their  opponents  might  have  daunted  a  less  constant 
spirit.  His  courage  dispelled  their  dejection,  while  his  frank  con- 
vivial disposition,  and  his  profuse  hospitality,  even  at  the  hazard 
of  the  ruin  of  his  private  fortune,  procured  him  their  personal 
regard,  and  with  their  private  their  political  confidence.  One  of 
his  happiest  displays  in  Parliament  at  this  period  was  his  defence 
of  Steele,  when  his  pamphlets  entitled  "  the  Crisis,"  and  "  the 
Englishman,"  were  voted  seditious  libels  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
Walpole's  speech  on  that  occasion  is  an  admirable  exhibition  of 
the  decorous  whig  principles  of  his  time. 

The  death  of  Queen  Anne  brought  about  the  extinction  of  that 
power  which  the  tories  had  almost  absolutely  possessed  during 
the  last  four  years  of  her  reign.  On  the  accession  of  George  the 
first,  the  exertions  of  the  friends  to  the  Protestant  succession,  in 
which  no  man  had  taken  a  more  decided  and  active  part  than 
Walpole,  were  without  delay  acknowledged  and  rewarded  by  the 
new  King.  All  the  offices  of  the  government  were  divided  among 
them,  and,  though  some  held  a  higher  rank,  the  power  of  none 
was  greater  than  that  of  Walpole,  and  Lord  Townshend,  Secretary 
of  State,  who  was  not  only  his  relation  in  blood,  but  had  married 
his  sister.  He  was  appointed  Paymaster  of  the  Navy  immediately 
on  the  King's  arrival,  and  soon  after  appeared  in  the  station  of 
ministerial  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  indeed  no 
one  but  himself  was  then  qualified  to  fill.  In  that  character  he 
carried  on  the  prosecutions  of  the  Lords  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke, 
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and  the  Duke  of  Onnond,  with  great  ability,  and  with  an  earnest- 
ness which  savoured  perhaps  as  much  of  a  pardonable  personal 
vengeance  as  of  indignation  at  the  faults  and  errors  of  which  the 
late  ministry  was  accused.  The  times  indeed  required  all  the 
energy,  as  well  as  all  the  talent,  of  a  mind  like  his  to  steer  the 
vessel  of  the  state  through  the  dangers  by  which  it  was  surrounded. 
The  dissatisfaction  of  the  Tory  and  Jacobite  parties,  the  hostile 
influence  of  France,  the  appearance  in  England  of  the  son  of 
James  the  second,  and  the  rebellion  which  ensued  in  Scotland 
upon  that  event,  called  for  the  most  bold  and  decisive  measures 
here,  and  the  call  was  not  less  wisely  than  promptly  met  by  Wai- 
pole.  The  stern  inflexibility  with  which  he  insisted  on  the  punish- 
ment of  the  rebel  Lords  has  often  been  alledged  as  a  charge  of 
cruelty  against  him,  but  the  circumstances  of  the  time  must  be 
admitted  to  have  justified,  as  much  as  they  admitted  of  justifica- 
tion, the  measures  which  were  then  resorted  to ;  and  certainly 
cruelty  was  not  among  the  faults  of  his  nature. 

The  uncontrolled  vigour  and  power  with  which  he  conducted 
the  affairs  of  that  eventful  year  were  doubtless  in  great  measure 
to  be  ascribed  to  his  being  now  actually  at  the  head  of  the 
administration.  He  had  been,  on  the  tenth  of  October,  1715, 
appointed  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  This  pre-eminence  was  however  of  no  long  duration. 
The  absence  of  the  King,  who  went  to  Hanover  in  the  following 
summer  ;  the  jealousies  which  found  their  way  into  the  ministry, 
and  presently  ripened  into  dissensions ;  and  the  rapacity  and 
intrigues  of  what  was  called  the  German  party,  who  considered 
England  as  a  mine  of  wealth  now  first  opened  to  them  ;  rendered 
the  station  at  once  painful  and  precarious.  The  misunderstanding 
which  soon  after  arose  between  his  Majesty  and  the  Heir  Appa- 
rent, and  the  management  of  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  who  soon 
after  obtained  the  office  of  principal  Secretary  of  State,  and  then 
that  of  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  at  length  determined  the  power 
of  the  ministers  ;  and,  just  at  the  time  when  the  able  schemes  of 
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Townshend  for  establishing  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country  on 
a  secure  basis  were  brought  to  their  accomplishment,  and  when 
Walpole  had  supplied  a  simple  and  efficacious  measure  for  restor- 
ing the  finances  of  the  country,  the  cabals  of  their  enemies 
triumphed.  Townshend  was  dismissed,  and  Walpole  resigned  his 
offices,  in  spite  of  the  King's  urgent,  and  even  passionate,  persua- 
sions. The  most  influential  members  of  the  administration  fol- 
lowed his  example,  and  he  once  more  became  a  member  of  the 
opposition. 

The  stern  vehemence  which  he  now  assumed  in  this  character ; 
the  undisguised  contempt  which  he  expressed  of  his  enemies  ;  and, 
above  all,  his  bold  avowal  of  faults,  and  great  ones  too,  with  which 
from  time  to  time  they  upbraided  him  ;  were  so  many  proofs  of 
his  full  consciousness  not  only  of  his  own  powers,  but  of  the 
ascendancy  which  they  proudly  held.  Sunderland  felt  that  he 
was  sinking  under  it,  and  was  compelled,  in  a  manner,  to  implore 
his  assistance.  Overtures  were  made  to  him,  and  to  Townshend, 
without  whom  he  would  not  have  engaged,  and  were  accepted. 
The  first  merely  resumed  his  former  post  of  Paymaster-general  of 
the  Army.  He  took  no  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  retired  to  Houghton  to  recruit  his  health,  which  had 
suffered  from  his  late  exertions,  and  perhaps  to  arrange  the  steps 
towards  another  change,  which  it  is  not  unlikely  was  already 
meditated  by  him.  He  was  not  however  otherwise  unemployed  : 
in  his  treaty  with  the  new  ministers,  Sunderland  had  insisted  that 
he  should  abstain  from  all  interference  in  the  painful  and  unseemly 
difference  between  the  King  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  whom  he 
had  in  some  measure  engaged  his  services.  Walpole  not  only 
steadily  and  honourably  refused,  but  undisguisedly  redoubled  his 
efforts  to  reconcile  the  royal  parties,  and  was  at  length  completely 
successful.  The  destructive  scheme  which  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  South-sea  Bubble  was  soon  afterwards  exposed,  and  brought 
on  the  country  that  general  distress  which  he  had  truly  predicted 
when  it  was  first  proposed.  In  the  sudden  and  general  dismay 
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which  now  spread  throughout  the  country  the  eyes  of  all  men 
were  turned  to  him,  then  justly  acknowledged  the  most  able 
master  of  finance  that  had  ever  appeared  in  public  business,  for 
some  remedy  for  the  evils  which  prevailed.  He  was  hastily  called 
to  town,  and,  while  the  means  he  recommended  fully  justified  the 
general  opinion  of  his  profound  judgement,  they  were  as  much 
distinguished  by  moderation  as  ingenuity.  He  devised  a  plan  for 
engrafting  into  the  Bank  and  East  India  stocks  a  large  portion  of 
the  debt  which  had  been  contracted  by  the  South  Sea  Company ; 
and,  having,  thus  quieted  the  public  mind,  and  staved  off  the 
difficulties  which  pressed  upon  the  country,  he  displayed  a  noble 
magnanimity  in  extricating  Sunderland,  and  Stanhope,  now  at  the 
head  of  the  Treasury,  who  had  been  of  late  his  most  implacable 
foes,  from  the  consequences  into  which  their  own  imprudence, 
and  the  contrivances  of  the  projectors  of  the  scheme,  had  plunged 
them.  His  temporary  retreat  was  distinguished  too  by  the  inven- 
tion of  some  measures  for  the  benefit  of  commerce  which  will 
ever  be  remembered  with  gratitude  by  those  of  that  interest. 

His  popularity,  before  very  considerable,  was  raised  to  the 
highest  by  these  circumstances,  and  the  public  opinion  of  the 
Ministry  had  sunk  in  a  more  than  equal  proportion.  The  influ- 
ence of  his  party  in  Parliament  was  no  longer  doubtful ;  Stanhope 
was  saved  by  death  from  the  discredit  of  dismission ;  and,  on  the 
fourth  of  April,  1721,  Walpole  was  restored  to  his  appointments 
of  first  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  and  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  his  friend  and  former  coadjutor,  Townshend,  to 
that  of  Secretary  of  State.  His  services  had  been  so  eminently 
advantageous  to  the  nation,  not  to  mention  the  degree  of  royal 
favour  in  which  he  personally  stood,  that  the  King  now  proposed 
to  raise  him  to  the  peerage,  but  the  incomparable  dexterity  with 
which  he  managed  the  House  of  Commons  rendered  it  inexpedient 
that  he  should  quit  his  post  there  in  the  actual  state  of  the  country ; 
the  proffered  dignity  was  therefore  conferred  on  his  eldest  son, 
who,  on  the  tenth  of  June,  1723,  was  created  Baron  Walpole,  of 
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Walpole,  in  Norfolk,  by  a  patent  which,  referring  to  the  services 
of  the  father,  stated  that  "  he  rather  chose  to  merit  the  highest 
titles  than  to  wear  them. "  He  accepted  however  the  order  of  the 
Bath,  on  its  revival  in  1725  ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  that  of 
the  Garter,  the  highest  honour  that  can  be  held  by  a  Commoner, 
was  conferred  on  him. 

Walpole's  love  of  peace  has  been,  and  not  unjustly,  identified 
with  his  very  name.  A  favourable  opportunity  offering  at  this 
period  of  obtaining  a  permanency  of  that  blessing  by  a  treaty 
with  France,  he  seems,  instead  of  intrusting  it  to  Townshend,  in 
whose  department  it  properly  lay,  to  have  taken  the  manage- 
ment of  it  mostly  on  himself,  and  therefore  to  have  made  his 
brother,  Horace  Walpole,  the  immediate  instrument  of  the  negOr 
tiation.  Cardinal  Fleury,  actuated  by  a  policy  not  less  pacific, 
heartily  coincided.  The  progress  of  the  treaty  was  marked  by  a 
candour  and  good  faith  most  rare  in  diplomacy,  and  the  result 
proved  not  only  the  sovereign  efficacy  of  those  attributes  in  their 
application  to  public  policy,  but  also  the  incontrovertible  fact  that 
the  powers  of  England  and  France,  steadily  and  sincerely  united, 
would  ever  be  irresistible.  It  was  in  1727  that  the  peace  of 
Europe  was  thus  established.  The  exiled  and  attainted  Boling- 
broke,  who  was  then  resident  in  France,  and  who  secretly  opposed, 
while  he  affected  to  aid  in  forwarding,  the  fruition  of  these  great 
arrangements,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  complete  amnesty,  was 
now  in  part  gratified :  Walpole  not  only  assented  to  but  procured 
his  qualified  restoration.  He  determined  however  that  this  great 
bad  man  should  not  resume  his  place  in  the  country  with  untar- 
nished honour ;  and,  by  keeping  the  attainder  still  in  force  against 
him,  drove  him  to  take  a  part  in  politics  after  his  return  which 
effectually  prevented  the  possibility  of  his  ever  again  sharing  in 
the  councils  of  the  government.  Bolingbroke  became  accordingly 
his  most  implacable,  and  far  from  impotent,  enemy. 

Walpole  was  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  and  royal  favour, 
when  the  sudden  death  of  George  the  first  seemed  to  threaten  the 
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extinction  of  both.  The  new  King  had  not  only  in  a  great  measure 
withdrawn  his  confidence  from  the  minister,  but  had  transferred 
it  to  William  Pulteney,  who,  after  several  years  of  early  friendship, 
had  conceived,  from  some  political  slights,  the  most  bitter  and 
lasting  resentment  against  him,  which  he  had  gratified  by  intro- 
ducing Bolingbroke  also  to  the  royal  ear.  The  reception  which 
Walpole  experienced  on  his  first  appearance  at  Court  was  so  mor- 
tifying as  to  leave  scarcely  a  doubt  that  his  dismissal  was  resolved 
on,  and  here  his  dexterity  and  prompt  decision  seem  to  have  saved 
him  from  the  impending  danger.  He  was,  as  might  be  expected, 
speedily  and  accurately  informed  of  all  that  occurred  about  the 
Court,  and,  having  learned  that  the  Queen  had  applied  on  the 
subject  of  her  jointure  to  Sir  Spencer  Compton,  who  had  promised 
his  exertions  to  get  it  fixed  at  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  pounds, 
Walpole  adroitly  introduced  the  subject  in  an  early  audience,  and 
induced  her  to  ask  his  opinion  as  to  the  probable  amount.  He 
replied  that,  with  respect  to  her  merits,  and  the  obligations  the 
country  owed  to  her,  it  ought  to  be  left  to  her  dictation ;  but  he 
added  that,  considering  the  public  distress,  the  losses  which  had 
been  sustained,  and  the  burthens  caused  by  the  late  war,  he  feared 
he  should  be  unable  to  obtain  for  her  a  larger  annual  income  than 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds.  This  well-timed  suggestion  had 
its  full  effect.  Her  Majesty's  influence  over  the  King  was  most 
extensive ;  and,  within  ten  days  after  he  had  been  treated  by  that 
Prince  with  open  contempt,  he  Was  re-appointed  first  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

He  was  now  in  the  possession  of  a  larger  share  of  power  than 
any  other  subject  in  the  realm.  He  had  however  to  contend  with 
an  opposition  formidable  for  its  numbers,  and  yet  more  for  the 
talent  which  it  combined.  Bolingbroke,  who,  as  a  debater  or  a 
writer,  was  very  superior  to  Walpole  in  natural  and  acquired 
talents,  gave  energy  and  effect  to  the  attacks  which  the  Tories 
and  the  Jacobites,  the  latter  consisting  for  the  most  part  of 
country  gentlemen  whose  influence  was  very  considerable,  directed 
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against  the  ministry.  Pulteney  headed  such  of  the  Whigs  as  were 
discontented  with  Walpole's  recent  conduct.  The  minister  knew 
that  such  foes  were  neither  to  be  contemned  nor  defied,  and  there- 
fore, while  he  made  head  against  their  attacks  in  public,  he  em- 
ployed arts  more  secret  and  more  certain,  to  win  over  such  as 
might  be  induced  boldly  and  openly  to  change  sides,  and  to  neu- 
tralize others,  who  would  not  venture  to  brave,  although  they  did 
not  scruple  to  deserve,  the  public  reproach  for  their  baseness. 
His  success  in  this  sort  of  policy  even  surpassed  his  own  expecta- 
tion, and  is  said  to  have  produced  in  him  the  opinion  that  public 
virtue  was  a  mere  pretence,  and  that,  whatever  might  be  sometimes 
the  seeming  firmness  of  the  principles  and  conduct  of  men,  there 
was  a  price  at  which  almost  every  individual  might  be  bought. 

Thus  Walpole  maintained  the  power  which  he  had  obtained, 
and  was  enabled  to  realise  the  plans  which  he  had  devised  for  the 
peace  of  the  country,  and  the  restoration  of  its  impoverished  re- 
sources. His  increasing  influence  at  length  excited  the  jealousy 
of  his  coadjutor,  Townshend.  It  first  produced  a  mutual  decay 
of  confidence ;  frequent  bickerings  followed ;  and  at  length  a 
quarrel  on  a  point  of  foreign  negotiation,  attended  by  disgraceful 
circumstances,  even  of  personal  violence,  occurred  in  the  presence 
of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  others  of  high  rank.  The  story  of 
this  indecent  contest  got  abroad,  and  the  careless  wit  of  Gay 
dramatized  it  with  irresistible  ridicule  in  the  recriminatory  scene 
between  Peachum  and  Lockit,  in  the  Beggar's  Opera.  Lord 
Townshend's  retirement  from  office  soon  followed. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  first  devised  and  put  into  practice  the 
scheme  of  a  sinking  fund,  for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt, 
and,  as  soon  as  it  had  attained  to  a  respectable  amount,  yielded 
to  the  temptation  which  it  offered,  and  proposed  its  appropriation 
to  the  service  of  the  current  year.  Another,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  of  his  financial  operations  was  the  amendment  of  the 
excise  laws,  and  the  simplification  of  that  material  branch  of  the 
revenue.  He  proposed  also  to  convert  the  customs  into  duties  .of 
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excise,  but  the  pains  taken  to  excite  the  popular  dislike  to  the 
measure  were  so  successful  that  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  it. 
This  failure  inspired  his  enemies  with  sanguine  hopes  of  displacing 
him,  but  his  genius  again  prevailed,  and  the  defeat  with  which  he 
had  been  threatened  fell  on  his  antagonists.  His  greatest  triumph 
however  was  in  the  success  with  which  he  brought  about  the 
general  pacification  of  1733,  when  the  elements  of  war  surrounded 
him  on  all  sides,  and  when  the  smallest  departure  from  the  strictly 
consistent  course  he  had  prescribed  to  himself,  the  slightest 
wavering  of  resolution,  would  inevitably  have  produced  the  con- 
sequences he  so  carefully  endeavoured  to  avoid. 

A  misunderstanding  now,  as  in  the  late  reign,  unfortunately 
occurred  between  the  reigning  King  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
became,  as  the  former  had  been,  the  source  of  an  opposition  to 
the  government.  The  Prince's  taste  led  him  to  cultivate  the  ac- 
quaintance of  men  of  parts  and  accomplishments,  and  a  society 
was  formed  of  which  his  Royal  Highness  was  nominally  the 
leader,  but  of  which  the  restless  Bolingbroke,  Pulteney,  Sir  William 
Wyndham,  and  some  younger  men,  who  afterwards  attained  to 
eminent  distinction,  were  the  active  members.  They  were  all 
opposed  to  the  minister,  and,  by  their  advice  and  example,  sug- 
gested to  the  Prince  a  line  of  conduct  so  imprudent  and  unbe- 
coming that  the  breach  between  him  and  the  King  soon  assumed 
a  serious  aspect.  Walpole  at  first  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the 
difference,  and  it  was  not  till  he  had  wholly  failed  to  effect  this 
object  that  he  resorted  to  more  decided  measures,  which  secured 
to  him  the  favour  of  the  King,  but  involved  him  in  the  open 
enmity  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1737 
Queen  Caroline,  who  had  certainly  entertained  a  high  personal 
regard  for  Walpole,  died,  and  from  that  hour  the  lofty  state  of 
the  minister's  power  gradually  declined. 

Foreign  affairs  assumed  soon  after  an  aspect  altogether  adverse 
to  his  favourite  policy.  The  jealousy  with  which  Spain  insisted 
on  the  exclusive  advantages  of  the  South  American  commerce, 
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and  the  pertinacious  efforts  of  the  English  traders  to  participate 
in  it,  gave  rise  to  differences  which  soon  assumed  an  hostile  cha- 
racter.    Some  English  vessels  had  been  seized,  and  others  plun- 
dered under  the  pretence  of  a  right  of  search,  and  the  severities 
exercised  on  the  captains   and  crews  raised  a  popular  feeling 
against  Spain  which  could  not  be  allayed.  The  opposition  eagerly 
availed  themselves  of  the  pretext  thus  afforded.     Petitions  were 
poured  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  captain  of  a  trading 
vessel  was  brought  to  the  bar  to  state  that  one  of  his  ears  had 
been  wantonly  cut  off  by  a  Spaniard  by  whom  his  ship  had  been 
captured,  and  such  became  the  public  excitement,  that  tales  far 
less  probable  gained  an  easy  credit  with  the  million.    Walpole 
laboured  earnestly  to  prevent  the  impending  rupture ;  to  engage 
Spain  in  a  treaty ;  and  to  convince  the  Commons  that  nothing 
could  be  more  adverse  to  the  true  interest  of  the  country  than  to 
enter  upon  a  war.    His  efforts  however  were  vain.     In  addition 
to  the  popular  cry,  within  and  without  the  walls  of  Parliament, 
the  King  had  now  manifested  his  inclination  to  settle  the  conten- 
tion rather  by  the  sword  than  by  negotiation.    In  1739  a  war  was 
declared  with  Spain,  and  Walpole  became  only  nominally  minister. 
The  remainder  of  his  political  life  was  but  a  series  of  reverses 
and  mortifications.     His  adherents  gradually  fell  off;   he  was 
compelled  to  admit  to  a  share  of  his  power  men  who  used  it  only 
to  annoy  and  betray  him  ;  and  he  felt  that  the  moments  chosen 
by  his  enemies  to  put  into  practice  their  machinations  against  him 
were  precisely  those  in  which  his  failing  strength  rendered  him 
least  able  to  cope  with  them.     In  the  bitterness  of  his  heart  he 
complained  in  council  that  he  was  thwarted  on  every  side,  and 
unable  to  execute  measures  of  the  expediency  of  which  he  was 
convinced.    At  length  a  motion  was  made  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  an  address  to  the  King  to  dismiss  him,  by  Mr.  Sandys, 
who  prefaced  it  by  an  elaborate  speech  filled,  of  course,  with  the 
bitterest  imputations  and  censures.    Walpole's  reply  was  one  of 
the  most  able,  and,  now  that  the  feelings  which  then  lent  a  false 
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colour  to  men's  professions  have  subsided,  one  of  the  most  satis- 
factory, that  ever  was  uttered  in  Parliament.  The  falsehood  of 
some  of  the  accusations,  the  staleness  of  others,  and  the  absurdity 
of  the  pretence  that,  in  a  government  like  ours,  a  minister  is  to 
be  held  personally  responsible  for  all  that  may  have  gone  wrong 
through  a  long  series  of  years,  were  so  grossly  apparent  that  only 
party  spirit,  in  its  wildest  mood,  could  have  resorted  to  them. 

Walpole's  secure  ground  of  defence  was  his  innocence  ;  but  the 
perfect  knowledge  he  possessed  of  the  character  of  his  assailants, 
and  of  the  usual  effect  of  the  biting  sarcasms  which  he  had  been 
so  long  used  to  launch  against  them,  gave  him  advantages  that 
might  have  made  even  the  worse  appear  the  better  cause.    There 
is  a  part  of  his  speech,  where  he  replied  to  the  pretence  of  patriotic 
feeling  under  which  this  great  attack  on  him  was  masked,  the 
point  of  which  is  not  weakened,  though  the  occasion  that  excited 
it  has  so  long  passed  away — "  Gentlemen,"  said  he  in  a  tone  of 
indignant  satire,  "  have  talked  much  of  patriotism  ;  a  venerable 
word  !  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  of  late  it  has  been  so  hackneyed 
about  that  it  is  in  danger  of  falling  into  disgrace.    The  very  idea 
of  true  patriotism  is  lost,  and  the  term  has  been  prostituted  to 
the  worst  of  purposes.    A  patriot,  sir — why  patriots  spring  up  like 
mushrooms  :  I  could  raise  fifty  of  them  within  twenty-four  hours. 
I  have  raised  many  of  them  in  one  night.     It  is  but  refusing  to 
gratify  an  unreasonable  or  an  insolent  demand,  and  up  starts  a 
patriot.     I  have  never  been  afraid  of  making  patriots  ;  but  I  dis- 
dain and  despise  all  their  efforts  ;  for  this  pretended  virtue  pro- 
ceeds  from  personal  malice,  and  from  disappointed   ambition. 
There  is  not  a  man  among  them  whose  particular  aim  I  am  not 
able  to  ascertain,  and  from  what  motive  he  has  entered  into  the 
lists  of  opposition." 

The  motion  was  negatived,  chiefly  through  the  secession  of  that 
most  incorruptible  Jacobite,  "  honest  Will  Shippen,"  who,  with 
thirty-four  of  the  party  headed  by  him,  quitted  the  House,  and 
refused  to  vote  on  the  question.  The  result  however  \vas  that  all 
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the  world  saw,  and  the  minister  clearer  than  others,  that  his  in- 
fluence was  extinct.  He  soon  after  found  himself  occasionally 
in  minorities,  and  unable  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  govern- 
ment. His  health  failed ;  his  command  of  temper,  and  his  ca- 
pacity for  exertion  were  diminished ;  and,  after  many  struggles 
between  his  feelings  and  his  judgement,  he  reluctantly  determined 
to  retire  from  public  life.  On  the  ninth  of  February,  1742,  he 
was  created  Earl  of  Orford,  and  on  the  eleventh  surrendered  his 
offices.  The  King,  who  now  knew  and  duly  appreciated  his  ser- 
vices, and  who  had  the  most  implicit  reliance  on  his  talents,  was 
as  unwilling  to  receive  as  Walpole  to  tender  his  resignation. 
When  the  necessities  of  the  public  business  forced  this  measure 
upon  him,  George  the  Second  expressed  his  regret  with  unaffected 
kindness,  and  hopes  that,  although  he  was  deprived  of  the  minis- 
ter's active  exertions,  he  should  yet  have  the  advantage  of  his 
advice  on  important  occasions.  The  interview  in  which  this  con- 
versation occurred  was  marked  by  more  real  feeling  than  such 
scenes  commonly  display.  The  King  shed  tears,  and  the  minister 
was  so  overcome  by  his  emotion  that  when  he  had  knelt  to  kiss 
his  master's  hand  he  was  unable  for  some  minutes  to  rise  from 
that  posture. 

With  the  loss  of  office  he  lost  not  the  cares  which  had  been 
connected  with  it.  The  late  proceedings  of  his  enemies  had  con- 
vinced him  that  their  animosity  would  be  appeased  only  by  his 
total  ruin,  and,  in  order  to  evade  the  result  of  the  reserved  attack, 
he  earnestly  employed  himself  in  endeavouring  to  disunite  the 
opposition,  and  to  form  a  whig  administration,  to  be  headed  by 
his  old  antagonist,  Pulteney.  Walpole's  address  and  exertions 
overcame  the  obstacles  which  opposed  themselves  to  this  plan, 
but  the  new  ministry  was  no  sooner  arranged  than  he  was  accused 
in  the  House  of  Commons  of  various  crimes  and  misconduct  in 
his  office.  A  parliamentary  enquiry  was  resolved  on  by  a  majority 
only  of  seven,  and  a  secret  committee  of  his  most  notorious 
enemies  were  appointed  to  conduct  it.  The  prosecution  was 
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carried  on  with  equal  virulence  and  injustice,  till  cut  short  by 
impediments  too  numerous,  and  too  complicated  to  be  here  ex- 
plained ;  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  revive  it  in  the  succeeding 
session,  but  instantly  negatived.  The  King's  confidence  in  his 
old  servant  was  in  no  degree  shaken  by  these  attacks.  His 
Majesty  was  engaged  in  frequent  communications  with  him, 
chiefly  carried  on  secretly  in  correspondence  by  letters,  which 
were  mutually  returned.  The  King  not  only  solicited,  but  gene- 
rally adopted,  the  advice  given  by  Lord  Orford,  and  it  was 
chiefly  by  him  that  the  Pelham  administration  was  formed  in  the 
summer  of  1743. 

He  now  retired  to  Houghton,  with  a  broken  spirit  and  consti- 
tution, intending  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  privacy 
which  those  infirmities  required  ;  but,  on  the  news  of  the  invasion 
of  1745  the  King  sent  for  him,  and  though  he  was  then  suffering 
under  an  attack  of  a  nephritic  complaint  which  had  long  afflicted 
him,  he  came  by  slow  journies  to  London,  and  in  a  speech  which 
he  made  in  the  House  of  Peers  displayed  all  the  force  and  fervour 
which  had  graced  his  happiest  efforts  on  former  occasions.  These 
exertions  however,  joined  to  the  injudicious  use  of  a  quack  medi- 
cine, in  the  hope  of  removing  their  consequences,  so  aggravated 
his  disease,  that,  after  lingering  for  a  few  months,  in  a  state  of 
torment  which  was  only  capable  of  relief  by  continual  doses  of 
opium,  he  died  on  the  eighteenth  of  March,  1746,  N.  S.  at  his 
house  in  Arlington  Street,  and  was  buried  at  Houghton. 

Of  Lord  Orford's  private  life,  if  the  expression  may  be  properly 
used  respecting  a  man  who  scarcely  existed  but  in  a  public  cha- 
racter, little  is  to  be  said,  He  was  of  imperturbable  good  temper  : 
addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table  in  a  greater  degree  than 
most  of  his  contemporaries  of  his  own  rank,  even  in  those  days, 
when  such  excesses  were  universally  indulged  in ;  and  is  said  to 
have  been  better  satisfied  with  a  reputation  for  gallantry,  of  all 
reputations  the  most  easily  raised,  and  the  least  worth  earning, 
than  for  the  exalted  qualities  which  he  unquestionably  possessed. 
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We  have  been  told  by  some  that  he  had  a  vulgar  love  of  expence, 
without  any  true  notions  of  magnificence ;  that  he  collected 
pictures,  at  immense  cost,  without  either  taste  or  love  for  the 
arts ;  and  that,  although  he  had  been  in  his  early  life  fond  of 
literature,  he  was  so  unhappy  as  to  survive  that  inclination,  and 
to  have  regretted  in  his  latter  days  that  he  no  longer  found  any 
enjoyment  in  intellectual  pursuits.  He  has  left  a  name  identified 
with  one  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  modern  history  of 
his  country,  and  a  reputation  altogether  brilliant,  but  for  the 
adventitious  stains  which  sometimes  fell  on  its  surface  in  his 
unavoidable  contact  with  the  baseness  of  others. 

He  married,  first,  Catherine,  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  John 
Shorter,  a  wealthy  merchant,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons,  and 
one  daughter :  Robert,  his  successor ;  Sir  Edward,  a  Knight  of 
the  Bath  ;  Horace,  who,  in  his  old  age,  succeeded  his  nephew 
George,  and  became  fourth  Earl,  but  who  will  ever  be  better  remem- 
bered as  the  greatest  master  of  elegant  literature  of  his  time ;  and 
Mary,  married  to  George,  fourth  Earl  of  Cholmondeley.  His  second 
Lady  was  Maria,  daughter  and  heir  of  Thomas  Skerret.  By  her 
he  had  issue  one  daughter,  born  before  marriage,  to  whom  the 
rights  of  legitimacy,  and  the  rank  of  an  Earl's  daughter,  were 
specially  granted  by  King  George  the  second.  She  became  the 
wife  of  Charles  Churchill,  a  Colonel  in  the  army. 
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CHARLES,  FIRST  MARQUIS  CORNWALLIS. 

THE  services,  civil  as  well  as  military,  performed  by  this  noble- 
man, in  America,  in  India,  and  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  France,  in 
the  instance  of  his  negotiation  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  give  to  his 
memory  a  lofty  station  in  the  history  of  his  country  throughout 
nearly  the  whole  period  of  the  long,  eventful,  and,  under  so  many 
aspects,  brilliant  and  beneficent  reign  of  George  the  third.  If,  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  it  was  his  misfortune  to  experience 
that  final  reverse  in  America  which  was  immediately  followed  by 
an  abandonment  of  the  struggle  with  the  revolted  colonies  and 
their  allies,  it  was  his  better  lot  to  add,  a  few  years  after,  in  no 
ordinary  degree,  to  the  reputation  of  the  British  arms  in  the 
opposite  quarter  of  the  globe ;  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  the  terri- 
torial defences  of  the  Asiatic  empire  of  Great  Britain ;  and  so  to 
achieve  his  successes  as  to  conciliate  the  equal  respect  of  friends 
and  foes ;  to  fulfil  all  his  contracts  with  the  native  confederates  in 
the  war ;  and  to  display  in  a  striking  light  his  indefatigable  zeal 
in  the  exercise  of  his  command,  and  his  general  capacity  indeed 
for  the  performance  of  all  public  duties.  Fortunate  was  he  also 
in  being  the  instrument  of  reducing  a  formidable  rebellion,  and 
repulsing  a  foreign  force,  upon  the  soil  of  Ireland ;  and,  finally, 
in  effecting  the  first  pacification,  short-lived  as  it  was,  between  his 
country  and  revolutionary  France. 

He  was  descended  from  a  family  which  had  been  for  more  than 
four  centuries  seated  on  considerable  estates  in  the  county  of 
Suffolk,  and  which,  having  produced  several  persons  eminent  for 
their  public  services,  was  at  length  raised  to  a  Barony  by  Charles 
the  second,  and  further  ennobled  by  George  the  second,  who 
granted  to  Charles,  the  fifth  Lord,  the  dignities  of  a  Viscount  and 
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Earl.  That  nobleman  married  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of 
Charles,  second  Viscount  Townshend,  and  the  subject  of  this  me- 
moir was  the  eldest  of  their  four  sons.  He  was  born  on  the 
thirty-first  of  December,  1738,  and  was  educated  at  Eton,  and 
then  at  St.  John's  College,  in  Cambridge,  soon  after  he  had  re- 
moved from  which  he  was  returned  representative  for  the  borough 
of  Eye,  in  Suffolk.  In  1762  he  succeeded,  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  to  the  dignities  of  his  peerage.  He  had  some  years  before 
entered  the  army,  not  with  the  light  views  which  frequently  lead 
young  men  of  his  rank  to  embrace  it,  but  as  a  profession,  and  in 
August,  1765,  was  appointed  an  Aid-de-Camp  to  the  King,  with 
the  customary  rank  of  Colonel  of  infantry.  In  1771  he  was  placed 
in  the  important  and  highly  honourable  station  of  Constable  of 
the  Tower  of  London. 

Englishmen,  at  this  period,  had  been  for  twelve  years  divided  in 
political  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  the  'claims  advanced  by  the 
King  and  the  Parliament,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  American  colo- 
nies on  the  other ;  and  Lord  Cornwallis,  though  in  neither  House 
a  frequent  speaker,  had  evinced  in  debate  a  partiality  toward  the 
colonial  view  of  the  disputed  points ;  but  when  the  colonies  pro- 
ceeded to  the  length  of  declaring  for  themselves  a  national  inde- 
pendence of  the  parent  country,  and  to  a  resolution  of  taking  up 
arms  in  support  of  that  pretension,  his  sentiments  upon  the  ground 
of  the  quarrel  did  not  prevent  his  acceptance  of  military  employ- 
ment in  America,  under  Sir  William  Howe,  who  commanded  in 
chief  the  forces  sent  for  the  reduction  of  the  insurgents.  The  co- 
lonial discontents  began  in  the  year  1764,  and  the  appeal  to  arms 
in  1775 :  Earl  Cornwallis,  at  that  time  a  Major-General  in  the 
army,  but  who  was  invested  upon  this  occasion  with  the  brevet 
rank  of  a  General  in  America  only,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
troops  appointed  to  form  the  military  part  of  an  expedition  fitted 
out  at  Portsmouth,  and  entrusted  to  the  command  of  Admiral  Sir 
Peter  Parker,  the  object  of  which  was  the  reduction  of  the  sou- 
ihern  colonies,  and,  more  immediately,  of  the  port  and  city  oC 
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Charlestown,  in  South  Carolina.  It  sailed  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
but,  owing  to  a  long  delay  at  Cork,  it  arrived  at  Cape  Fear,  on 
the  coast  of  Virginia,  only  in  the  beginning  of  May,  in  the  follow- 
ing. There  Lord  Cornwallis  placed  himself  under  the  orders  of 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  was  second  in  command  under  Sir  Wil- 
liam Howe,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  another  month,  the  fleet  finally 
appeared  off  the  bar  of  Chaiiestown,  and  commenced  operations. 
These,  however,  were  wholly  unsuccessful,  and  upon  retiring  from 
the  frustrated  attempt,  his  troops  were  capable  only  of  adding  to 
the  general  strength  of  the  army  at  the  immediate  disposal  of  the 
commander-in-chief ;  but  in  this  new  disposition  they  were  far 
from  useless,  and  their  leader  speedily  acquired,  both  in  America 
and  at  home,  that  reputation  for  zeal,  enterprize,  and  activity, 
which  appear,  then  and  ever,  to  have  distinguished  his  military 
life. 

At  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1776  he  had  over-run  the  whole 
of  the  two  colonies  of  East  and  West  Jersey,  and  nothing  seemed 
wanting  in  order  to  the  reduction  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  but 
to  effect  the  passage  of  the  river  Delaware:  meanwhile  it  was 
reported  that  the  enemy's  army  was  reduced  to  insignificance. 
Early  in  the  following  spring,  at  the  head  of  the  second  column, 
he  accompanied  Sir  William  Howe  by  sea  to  the  landing-place  in 
the  river  Elk,  the  point  from  which  it  was  judged  advisable  to 
attempt  the  passage  of  the  Delaware.  Between  the  head  of  the 
Elk  and  Philadelphia  a  river,  called  ,the  Brandywine  creek, 
crosses  the  country,  till  the  Delaware  receives  its  waters.  To 
oppose  the  march  of  the  King's  army,  Washington,  apprised  of  its 
arrival  in  the  Elk,  posted  himself  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Brandywine,  below  the  spot  distinguished  as  "  the  Forks,"  where, 
from  the  partition  of  its  volume,  it  is  the  shallowest,  and  most 
easily  fordable.  Upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Brandywine  lay  the 
left  division  of  the  rebel  army,  commanded  by  General  Sulivan, 
and,  while  the  first  column  of  the  British  army,  under  Sir  Wil- 
liam Howe  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton  occupied  the  bank  in  front  of 
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the  troops  under  Washington  in  person,  Cornwallis  was  detached 
with  the  second,  to  effect  by  surprise  the  passage  at  the  Forks ; 
drive  away  the  division  under  Sulivan ;  and  thus  turn  the  whole 
position  of  the  enemy.  The  enterprise  was  wholly  successful :  he 
brought  Sulivan  to  instant  action ;  and,  defeating  the  rebels  on 
that  side,  compelled  Washington  to  retreat  to  the  southward,  and 
cleared,  in  the  front  of  the  British  army,  the  entire  road  to  the 
Delaware,  and  city  of  Philadelphia. 

But  though  Washington  was  now  driven  to  the  other  side  of 
Philadelphia,  the  British  commander-in-chief  still  thought  fit  to 
advance  on  that  city  with  tardy  and  cautious  steps,  insomuch 
that  the  actual  occupation  of  it  was  the  only  military  event  which 
distinguished  the  war  through  the  remainder  of  the  year.    In  addi- 
tion to  the  original  opposition  in  Parliament  to  the  principle  on 
which  it  was  commenced,  new  outcries  now  arose  against  the 
negligence  and  supineness  with  which  it  was  said  to  be  conducted. 
Sir  William  Howe,  disgusted  and  mortified,  solicited  for  his  recal, 
and  returned  home  in  April,  1778,  leaving  the  supreme  command 
in  the  hands  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and,  under  him,  the  whole  of 
that  year  passed  away  without  any  remarkable  achievement.   The 
discontents  at  home  increased:  many  military  and  naval  officers 
who  had  arrived  were  examined  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
and  among  them  Lord  Cornwallis,  whose  testimony  was  generally 
favourable  to  Sir  William  Howe,  and  to  his  brother,  Lord  Howe, 
who  commanded  at  sea.     The  ministry,  however,  resigned,  and 
their  successors,  with  whose  judgment  of  his  merit  the  public 
opinion  concurred,  again  dispatched  Lord  Cornwallis  to  America, 
where,  under  the  orders  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  he  once  more  pene- 
trated, at  the  head  of  a  powerful  body  of  troops,  into  the  two 
Jerseys,  but  this  movement  had  no  other  object  than  to  divert  the 
attention  of  the  enemy  inland,  while  the  attack  in  meditation  was 
to  be  performed  by  Sir  Henry  himself  on  the  coast ;  and  it  was 
not  till  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1780  that  any  combined 
operations  commenced. 
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The  intervention  of  France  and  Spain  in  the  contest  now  gave- 
an  impulse  of  vigour  to  the  British  measures.  A  renewal  of  the 
attempt  upon  Charlestown  was  resolved  on  in  the  spring  of  that 
year.  Clinton,  with  Cornwallis  for  his  second  in  command,  em- 
barked with  a  powerful  division  of  troops,  and  the  latter  having 
landed,  and  marched  to  the  attack  on  the  land  side,  while  the 
ships  beset  it  from  the  harbour,  on  the  eighth  of  May  the  town 
surrendered,  and  the  submission  of  the  whole  colony  of  South 
Carolina  speedily  followed.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  left  Cornwallis 
there  in  command,  civil  and  military,  of  these  new  acquisitions, 
who  having  placed  them  in  a  respectable  state  of  defence,  marched 
to  possess  himself  also  of  North  Carolina.  He  had  scarcely  left 
his  position,  when  he  discovered  that  Gates,  one  of  the  rebel 
generals,  lay  within  little  more  than  ten  miles  of  him,  at  the  head 
of  a  powerful  body,  and  was  leaving  his  camp  to  attack  him.  They 
met  about  halfway,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  they  had  been  for 
some  time  engaged  before  either  was  aware  of  the  force  which 
was  behind  each.  This  rencontre,  for  such  it  was,  ended  in  a  com- 
pleat  victory  on  the  part  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  pursued  his 
adversary  for  more  than  twenty  miles  from  the  field  of  battle. 
This  action,  from  the  town  near  which  it  took  place,  has  been 
known  by  the  name  of  the  battle  of  Camden. 

Lord  Cornwallis's  campaign  in  North  Carolina  was  distinguished 
by  a  third  victory  in  the  field,  the  fruit  of  a  severe  action,  fought 
at  Guilford,  in  that  colony,  on  the  fifteenth  of  March,  1781.  The 
force  of  the  enemy,  under  a  General  Greene,  was  estimated  at  six 
thousand ;  that  of  the  British  at  not  more  than  a  third  of  the 
number.  Their  general  was  in  ill  health,  but  his  personal  ardour 
nevertheless  was  more  than  usually  conspicuous,  and  he  had  two 
horses  shot  under  him.  Here  however,  as  in  most  instances  of 
this  ill-fated  war,  no  advantages  resulted.  Cornwallis  was  disap- 
pointed in  his  expectation  of  the  co-operation  of  the  inhabitants ; 
was  obliged  to  abandon  part  of  his  wounded;  and  to  make  a 
circuitous  retreat  of  two  hundred  miles  before  he  could  find  rest. 
With  an  army  reduced  to  little  more  than  a  thousand  effective 
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men,  worn  by  hardships  and  fatigue,  he  had  now  only  the  choice 
of  waiting  for  transports,  to  proceed  by  sea  to  Charlestown,  or  by 
land  to  Virginia.  He  adopted  the  latter,  and  the  march  to  Peters- 
burgh,  a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles,  was  begun  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  April,  and  occupied  nearly  a  month. 

The  movements  in  Virginia  were  at  first  successful.  In  order 
to  facilitate  all  the  future  operations  of  the  war,  by  establishing 
upon  its  coast  at  once  a  strong  military  post,  and  a  secure  har- 
bour, he  made  choice  of  Chesapeak  Bay,  posting  himself  at  the 
mouth  of  the  York  river,  and  fortifying  the  towns  of  York  and 
Gloucester,  which  lay  on  its  banks.  The  combined  armies  of 
France  and  America  were  in  the  mean  time  in  his  neighbourhood, 
and  gradually  surrounding  him,  but  a  reliance  on  reinforcements 
from  Sir  Henry  Clinton  led  him  to  regard  them  without  appre- 
hension. The  succour  however  came  not ;  and,  on  the  almost 
close  approach  of  the  enemy,  Cornwallis  withdrew  his  forces 
within  the  works,  where  he  was  immediately  vigorously  besieged, 
and,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  transport  his  troops  across  the  river 
in  the  night,  was  compelled  on  the  nineteenth  of  October  to  sur- 
render them  prisoners  of  war.  This  disaster,  which  was  nearly 
decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  war,  had  at  home  the  usual  effects  of 
such  reverses — -a  parliamentary  enquiry,  carried  on  in  all  the  vio- 
lence of  party  spirit,  and  ending  in  no  decision  ;  and  a  paper  war 
between  the  two  commanders,  which  had  no  result,  except  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  discredit  to  themselves  and  to  the  service.  Lord 
Cornwallis,  soon  after  his  return  to  England,  was  removed  from 
his  office  of  Constable  of  the  Tower,  not  as  a  mark  of  disfavour  on 
the  score  of  the  late  unfortunate  event,  but  in  the  general  change 
which  attended  the  downfall  of  the  administration  at  the  close  of 
the  contest  with  the  colonies ;  it  was  however  restored  to  him  in 
1784,  and  retained  by  him  during  his  life. 

That  Lord  Cornwallis's  ill  fortune  was  unattended  by  any  decay 
of  reputation  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  a  very  short  time  elapsed 
before  he  was  again  placed  in  a  public  station,  which,  in  addition 
to  a  most  lofty  military  command,  placed  in  his  hands  the  highest 
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civil  power.     He  was  appointed  Governor-General,  and  Com- 
mander-in-chief, in  India,  and,  towards  the  winter  of  1786,  arrived 
at  Calcutta  in  those  characters,  and  distinguished  by  the  order  of 
the  Garter,  with  which  he  had  been  invested  on  the  third  of  the 
preceding  June.     He  had  now  to  adopt  new  tactics,  new  political 
views,  and  even  altered  habits  of  thinking ;  into  all  which  he  fell 
with  a  promptness  and  sagacity  which  left  no  doubt  of  the  strength, 
and  little  less  useful  versatility,  of  his  understanding.   The  events 
of  Indian  campaigns,  and  of  the  circumstances  and  motives  which 
lead  to  them,  are  always  painful  to  recite,  and  are  comparatively 
of  minor  interest  to  those  of  Europe.     Suffice  it  then  to  say  that 
the  first  three  years  of  his  peaceful  government  were  distinguished 
by  every  act  that  could  tend  to  render  a  ruler  popular,  and  to 
serve,  but  with  justice  and  humanity,  the  interests  of  those  whom 
he  was  deputed  to  represent.     In  1789,  Tippoo  Saib,  the  son  of 
Hyder  Alley,  conqueror  of  the  Mysore,  their  hereditary  enemy, 
made  a  sudden  irruption  into  the  territory  of  a  native  Prince,  the 
Rajah  of  Travancore,  their  ally,  and  Lord  Cornwallis  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  declared  war  against  Tippoo,  and  invaded  his  frontier. 
Little  however  was  done  till  the  spring  of  1791,  when  the  English 
penetrated  into  the  Mysore,  and  came  in  sight  of  Seringapatam, 
its  capital.     Baffled  here  by  floods,  and  other  impediments,  it 
was  yet  some  months  before  he  was  able  to  commence  a  siege  of 
the  city,  when  at  length  he  took  the  whole  command  upon  him- 
self, and  by  the  capture  of  the  important  fortress  of  Bangalore, 
fixed  the  war  in  that  quarter.     He  now  besieged  the  capital,  but, 
owing  to  the  delay  of  the  promised  junction  of  a  great  body  of 
native  troops,  was  obliged  not  only  to  withdraw  from  an  unsuc- 
cessful attack,  but  to  order  a  retreat,  after  the  voluntary  destruc- 
tion of  the  greater  part  of  the  battering  trains  and  equipments. 
The  execution  of  these  directions  had  scarcely  begun,  when  the 
native  succours  arrived,  and  preparations  were  speedily  made  for 
attacking  Seringapatam  by  storm,  which  was  prevented  by  the 
proposal  of  a  treaty  from  Tippoo,  concluded  in  March,  1792,  for 
the  due  performance  of  which,  in  addition  to  the  sacrifice  of  enor- 
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inous  treasures,  the  Prince  delivered  his  two  sons,  as  hostages,  into 
the  hands  of  Lord  Cornwallis. 

That  nobleman  returned  to  England,  with  the  title  of  Marquis, 
which  had  been  conferred  on  him  on  the  fifteenth  of  August,  1792, 
and  was  sworn  a  Privy  Counsellor,  and  appointed  Master  General 
of  the  Ordnance.  The  sober  good  sense,  and  the  patience  and 
firmness  which  had  equally  distinguished  him  in  all  his  former 
services,  now  recommended  him  for  the  delicate  and  difficult  task 
of  governing  Ireland  at  a  most  critical  period.  On  the  thirteenth 
of  May,  1798,  he  was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  in  the  suc- 
ceeding month  arrived  at  Dublin,  when  an  actual  rebellion  was 
fiercely  raging  in  the  island.  His  conduct  there  fully  justified 
the  choice  of  the  government  at  home.  He  commanded  in  person 
the  troops  which  routed  and  made  prisoners  the  French  invaders 
who  had  landed  at  Killala  in  the  following  August,  and,  by  a 
series  of  measures,  not  less  humane  than  vigorous,  gained  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  rebels,  even  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
no  longer  in  arms.  The  plan  of  his  administration  after  the  re- 
storation of  peace  had  paved  the  way  for  the  union,  which  having 
seen  carried  fully  into  effect,  he  returned  to  England  in  May,  1801, 
and  was  immediately  appointed  Ambassador  extraordinary  to 
France,  for  the  final  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Amiens.  His 
services,  or,  more  properly,  the  expectation  of  them,  were  not  yet 
completely  terminated ;  for  in  the  year  1804,  on  the  recal  of  the 
Marquis  Wellesley,  he  was  again  appointed  Governor  General  in 
the  East  Indies,  but  soon  after  his  arrival  in  that  country,  he  was 
seized  by  a  fatal  illness,  and  expired  on  the  fifth  of  October,  in  the 
following  year,  at  Ghazepore,  in  the  province  of  Benares. 

This  eminent  and  truly  estimable  nobleman  married  Jemima, 
daughter  of  James  Jones,  Esq.,  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  Charles, 
his  successor,  at  whose  death,  without  male  issue,  the  title  of 
Marquis  became  extinct;  and  one  daughter,  Mary,  married  to 
Mark  Singleton,  representative  in  Parliament  for  the  borough  of 
Eye,  in  Suffolk. 
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ALEXANDER  HOOD, 

FIRST  VISCOUNT  BRIDPORT, 

W  A  s  the  second  and  youngest  son  of  the  Reverend  Samuel 
Hood,  Vicar  of  Butleigh,  in  Somersetshire,  and  Rector  of  Thorn- 
combe,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  by  Mary,  daughter  of  Richard 
Hoskins,  of  Beaminster,  in  Dorsetshire.  Some  slight  additional 
notices  of  his  family  will  be  seen  in  a  memoir  of  his  equally  dis- 
tinguished elder  brother,  which  it  is  therefore  needless  to  mention 
here.  He  was  born  on  the  second  of  December,  in  the  year  1726, 
and  had  scarcely  reached  the  age  at  which  parents  begin  to  think 
seriously  of  the  professional  destination  of  their  sons,  when  his 
became  suddenly  fixed  by  an  accident  apparently  not  less  insignifi- 
cant in  itself  than  foreign  from  any  views  which  his  family  might 
have  entertained  for  his  future  life.  To  the  breaking  down  of  a 
carriage  our  naval  history  owes  two  of  its  most  illustrious  orna- 
ments, and  the  offspring  of  a  retired  country  clergyman  two  seats 
in  the  upper  House  of  Parliament.  The  mischance  occurred  to 
Thomas  Smith,  afterwards  a  Vice  Admiral,  a  commander  whose 
memory  is  still  highly  celebrated  and  cherished  by  the  profession, 
in  travelling  through  Mr.  Hood's  village  of  Butleigh,  which 
afforded  neither  the  means  of  repairing  the  damage,  so  as  to 
enable  the  stranger  for  many  hours  to  pursue  his  journey,  nor 
any  public  place  of  accommodation  in  which  he  might  pass  the 
night.  The  vicar  however  presently  appeared,  with  a  hearty  invi- 
tation to  the  parsonage,  which  was  gladly  accepted,  and  there 
entertained  his  unexpected  guest  with  his  best  hospitalities.  In 
the  morning,  when  Mr.  Smith  was  about  to  take  his  leave,  he  said, 
"  Mr.  Hood,  you  have  two  sons  ;  would  either  of  them  like  to  go 
with  me  to  sea  ?"  It  was  first  proposed  to  Samuel,  the  elder,  who 
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declined  ;  but  Alexander  with  cheerful  eagerness  accepted  it,  and, 
shortly  after,  joined  his  new  patron.  Returning  for  a  time,  about 
twelve  months  after,  his  brother  Samuel  was  so  well  pleased  with 
his  report,  that  he  also  became  desirous  of  entering  the  service,  as 
he  presently  did,  under  the  same  favourable  auspices  ;  and  it  thus 
happened  that,  though  the  elder  brother,  he  became,  in  after  life, 
the  younger  Admiral. 

Of  the  young  Alexander's  probationary  career  we  have,  as  might 
be  expected,  no  particular  information.  He  was  made  a  Lieu- 
tenant on  the  second  of  December,  1746,  and  his  conduct  in  that 
station  gave  ample  promise  of  his  future  fame  ;  he  did  not  however 
attain  to  the  rank  of  Post  Captain  till  the  tenth  of  June,  1756, 
and  was  soon  after  named  to  the  command  of  the  Antelope,  of 
fifty  guns,  in  which  he  gallantly  drove  ashore,  in  Hieres  Bay,  a 
French  frigate  of  superior  force.  Early  in  1758  he  served  on 
board  the  St.  George,  of  ninety  guns,  Rear-Admiral  Saunders, 
one  of  the  fleet  then  under  the  orders  of  Admiral  Osborne,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  a  detachment  from  which,  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  February,  obtained  a  glorious  victory  over  a  squadron  dispatched 
to  the  relief  of  the  French  Fleet,  then  blocked  up  in  the  harbour 
of  Cartagena.  Mr.  Hood,  though  not  present  in  that  action, 
gained  the  highest  credit  by  his  diligence  and  judgement  in 
executing  the  Admiral's  orders,  which  led  to,  and  succeeded  it, 
and  the  detention  of  the  enemy  in  a  state  of  inactivity  was  in  a 
great  measure  ascribed  to  his  vigilance.  He  seems  to  have  re- 
turned to  England  in  the  following  July,  with  Admiral  Saunders, 
and  is  said  to  have  afterwards  frequently  acknowledged  his  obli- 
gation for  the  advantages  that  he  had  gained,  both  as  an  officer 
and  a  private  gentleman,  in  this  short  season  of  familiar  inter- 
course with  that  eminent  person. 

He  was  now  appointed  to  the  Minerva  frigate,  of  thirty-two 
guns,  in  which  he  served  under  Commodore  Duff,  whose  squadron 
formed  a  part  of  the  powerful  fleet  commanded  by  Sir  Edward 
Hawke,  in  the  Channel,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1759,  and  was 
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detached  to  watch  and  impede  the  motions  of  the  French  force, 
lying  on  its  own  coast.  In  a  service  of  this  nature  few  opportuni- 
ties occur  for  individual  distinction,  but  an  event  soon  after 
happened  which  at  once  established  his  reputation,  at  least  for 
consummate  bravery.  On  the  twenty-third  of  January,  1761,  at 
day-break,  he  fell  in,  off  Cape  Pinas,  with  the  Warwick,  an 
English  ship  of  the  line,  which  had  formerly  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  and  now  mounted  thirty-four  guns,  and  carried 
three  hundred  men.  Though  it  blew  nearly  a  storm,  and  in  spite 
of  evident  disparity  of  strength,  Captain  Hood  gave  instant  orders 
to  chase,  but  such  was  the  swell,  that  the  Minerva  was  unable  to 
come  up  with  her  till  between  nine  and  ten,  when  he  engaged  her 
with  a  fury  of  valour  which  the  French  were  not  backward  in 
imitating.  "  At  eleven,"  writes  Captain  Hood  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Admiralty,  "her  main  and  fore  top-masts  went  away,  and 
soon  after  she  came  on  board  us  on  the  starboard  bow,  and  then 
fell  alongside,  but  the  sea  soon  parted  us,  when  the  enemy  fell 
astern.  About  a  quarter  after  eleven  the ,  Minerva's  bowsprit 
went  away,  and  the  foremast  soon  followed  it.  These  were  very 
unfortunate  accidents,  and  I  almost  despaired  of  being  able  to 
attack  the  enemy  again ;  however  I  cut  the  wreck  away  as  soon 
as  possible,  and,  about  one  o'clock,  cleared  the  ship  of  it,  with  the 
loss  of  one  man,  and  the  sheet  anchor.  I  then  wore  the  ship,  and 
stood  for  the  enemy,  who  was  about  three  leagues  to  leeward  of 
me.  At  four  o'clock  I  came  up  close  to  the  enemy,  and  renewed 
the  attack.  About  a  quarter  before  five  she  struck,  when  I  found 
she  had  fourteen  killed,  and  thirty-two  wounded.  Our  numbers 
are  the  boatswain  and  thirteen  killed,  and  thirty-three  wounded. 
1  I  have  given  my  thanks  to  the  officers  and  crew  of  His  Majesty's 
ship,  for  their  firm  and  spirited  behaviour,  and  I  have  great  plea- 
sure in  acquainting  their  Lordships  of  it.  At  nine  o'clock  the 
main-mast  of  the  Minerva  went  away ;  at  eleven  the  mizen-mast 
followed  it,"  &c. 

Soon  after  the  date  of  this  extract,  little  less  remarkable  for  the 
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unaffected  simplicity  of  the  narration  than  for  the  gallant  exploit 
which  it  records,  Captain  Hood  returned,  convoying,  with  some 
difficulty,  his  shattered  prize  to  Spithead.  As  soon  as  his  own 
ship  had  been  repaired,  she  was  complimented  with  a  place  in 
the  squadron  sent  to  convey  the  future  Queen  Charlotte  to 
England,  and,  almost  immediately  after  that  service,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Africa,  a  third  rate  of  sixty  four  guns,  in  which 
he  sailed,  with  a  strong  detachment,  under  Sir  Piercy  Brett,  to 
reinforce  his  friend,  and  former  leader,  Sir  Charles  Saunders, 
then  commanding  the  powerful  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
motives  however  to  that  great  armament,  arising  from  a  well 
founded  jealousy  of  Spain,  having  been  superseded  by  the  nego- 
tiations for  the  peace  of  Paris,  he  returned,  upon  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty,  in  February,  1763,  to  a  long  interval  of  leisure,  ill 
suited  to  his  active  and  gallant  spirit.  The  command  of  the 
Thunderer,  a  guard-ship,  at  Portsmouth,  of  seventy -four  guns,  was 
soon  after  given  to  him,  as  was,  in  1766,  the  office  of  Treasurer  of 
Greenwich  Hospital. 

The  passive  discord  which  had  so  long  subsisted  between 
England  and  France,  on  her  interference  in  the  American  revolt, 
at  length  broke  out  into  a  war,  and  Captain  Hood,  in  the  Robust, 
of  seventy-four  guns,  sailed,  in  June,  1778,  with  Sir  Hugh  Palliser, 
in  the  third  division  of  the  grand  fleet  under  the  chief  command 
of  Admiral  Keppel.  In  the  partial  and  irregular  action  which,  on 
the  twenty-seventh  of  July,  occurred  off  Ushant,  his  ship  was  one 
of  the  few  that  had  a  full  share  ;  and  in  the  unhappy  feud  which 
shortly  after  occurred  between  those  two  Admirals,  and  which  the 
baleful  efforts  of  faction  so  fearfully  exasperated,  he  became  so 
far  involved,  as  the  friend  of  Palliser,  and  a  witness  on  the  Court 
Martial  demanded  by  that  officer,  that  he  determined  to  resign 
the  command  of  his  ship,  and  retire  into  private  life.  His  country 
however  soon  recalled  him.  On  the  twenty-sixth  of  September, 
1780,  he  was  appointed  Rear-Admiral  of  the  White,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1782  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  Queen,  of  ninety 
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guns,  to  command  the  centre  squadron  of  the  fleet,  then  sent 
under  Lord  Howe  to  relieve  Gibraltar.  He  was  of  course  engaged 
in  the  passing  cannonade  with  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and 
Spain,  which,  having  in  vain  attempted  to  prevent  that  important 
service,  had  overtaken  them  on  their  return.  This  expedition 
was  immediately  followed  by  a  peace  with  those  powers. 

At  the  general  election  in  1784,  he  was  elected  a  representative 
in  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Bridgewater,  and  was  afterwards 
a  burgess  for  the  town  of  Buckingham  ;  in  1787  he  was  advanced' 
to  the  rank  of  Vice  Admiral  of  the  White;  on  the  seventh  of  May, 
in  the  following  year,  was  invested  with  the  Order  of  the  Bath ; 
and  the  honorary  distinction  of  Rear  Admiral  of  England  was 
soon  after  conferred  on  him.  He  attained  to  the  rank  of  Vice 
Admiral  of  the  Red  on  the  first  of  February,  1793,  and  it  happened, 
by  a  coincidence  scarcely  worth  mentioning,  that  the  mad  rebel 
government  of  France  on  the  very  next  day  declared  war  against 
England.  The  Channel  Fleet  immediately  prepared  to  put  to  sea, 
under  the  command  of  Lord  Howe,  and  Sir  Alexander  Hood, 
taking  charge  of  one  of  its  divisions,  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the 
Royal  George.  More  than  a  year  however  elapsed  before  an 
opportunity  offered  for  striking  any  important  blow,  when  at 
length  intelligence  arrived  of  the  sailing  of  the  great  fleet,  on  which 
the  republicans  had  formed  the  loftiest  expectations,  and  the 
British,  in  equal  force,  immediately  left  Portsmouth,  and  came  in 
sight  of  them  at  the  very  point  where  the  sagacity  and  experience 
of  the  noble  Admiral  commanding  had  foreseen  they  would  be 
found.  On  the  following  day,  the  twenty  ninth  of  May,  1794, 
commenced  that  action  which  while  history  shall  couple  with  his 
name,  that  of  Sir  Alexander  Hood  will  also  be  remembered.  In 
the  heat  of  that  day's  contest  he  so  totally  disabled  two  of  the 
enemy's  ships  that  they  must  have  surrendered  to  him,  but  for 
a  movement  of  singular  dexterity,  by  which  the  French  Admiral 
himself  effected  their  rescue.  The  fleets  now,  owing  to  accidents 
of  weather,  remained  in  a  menacing  inactivity  for  two  days,  when, 
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on  the  ever  memorable  first  of  June,,  Lord  Howe  formed  his  line 
of  battle  at  day-break,  and,  having  concluded  his  directions  to 
his  captains  by  enjoining  each  of  them  individually  to  use  his 
utmost  endeavours  to  break  through  the  enemy's  line,  and  then 
instantly  to  engage  the  ship  nearest  to  him,  at  eight  o'clock  bore 
down  upon  the  French  commander. 

The  Royal  George  being  in  the  rear,  the  day  had  somewhat 
advanced  before  she  entered  the  battle.  Her  arrival  however 
was  presently  signalized,  for  Sir  Alexander  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  who  successfully  obeyed,  and  even  more  than  obeyed  the 
Admiral's  gallant  order,  by  breaking  through  the  French  line,  and 
at  once  engaging  both  the  ships  by  which  at  the  moment  he  found 
himself  assailed,  the  Sans-pareil  of  eighty  guns,  and  the  Republi- 
cain,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and  it  is  to  this  glorious  incident 
in  his  life  that  the  veteran  Admiral  points  with  exultation,  in  the 
animated  portrait  prefixed  to  this  memoir.  So  furiously  was  this 
unequal  contest  carried  on,  that  the  former  surrendered  not  till 
she  had  lost  her  fore  and  mizen  masts,  and  is  said  to  have  had 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  lying  dead  on  her  decks,, 
while  the  Republicain,  so  shattered  as  to  be  wholly  unable  even 
feebly  to  maintain  further  the  conflict,  took  advantage  of  the 
incapacity  of  pursuit  under  which  her  glorious  Adversary  laboured, 
to  quit  it,  though  with  much  difficulty.  The  foremast  indeed,  as 
well  as  the  main  and  mizen  top-masts,  of  the  Royal  George  had 
been  shot  away,  and  her  wheel  rendered  useless.  Her  loss  in  men 
was  less  extensive  than  might  have  been  expected.  His  brilliant 
service  in  this  celebrated  action  was  rewarded  on  the  twelfth  of 
the  following  August  by  a  grant  of  the  title,  in  the  Irish  peerage, 
of  Baron  Bridport,  with  remainder  to  the  second,  and  other 
younger  sons  in  succession,  of  his  nephew,  Henry,  Lord  Hood,  of 
Catherington ;  and,  in  default,  to  the  issue  male  of  his  uncle, 
Alexander  Hood,  of  Masterton,  in  Dorsetshire. 

On  the  retirement  of  Earl  Howe  in  the  ensuing  year,  Lord 
Bridport  was  appointed  to  succeed  to  the  command  of  the  Channel 
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Fleet,  in  which  he  sailed  from  Spithead  on  the  twelfth  of  June, 
with  fourteen  sail  of  the  line,  and  five  frigates.  The  professed 
object  of  the  expedition  was  to  aid  and  countenance  the  brave  and 
unfortunate  Royalists  who  were  in  arms  in  the  province  of  Britany, 
but  it  happened  that  his  attention  was  instantly  claimed  by  the 
French  fleet  which  had  left  Brest  on  the  very  same  day.  He  was 
apprized  on  the  twenty-second,  of  its  appearance,  by  a  frigate 
which  had  been  dispatched  to  Quiberon  Bay  to  give  notice  of  his 
approach,  and  to  convoy  thither  several  of  the  Royalist  leaders. 
He  lost  not  a  moment  in  giving  orders  for  a  general  chase,  which, 
the  wind  failing,  was  continued  through  the  whole  of  that  day 
and  the  ensuing  night,  when,  early  in  the  following  morning,  six 
of  the  British  ships  had  so  neared  the  enemy  as  to  be  able  to  com- 
mence an  action,  which  soon  became  general.  Never  on  any  occa- 
sion of  service  did  Lord  Bridport's  judgement  and  resolution 
shine  more  conspicuously,  nor  was  ever  any  commander  of  a  fleet 
personally  engaged  with  more  vigour  and  fierceness.  His  ship 
sailing  heavily,  and  in  the  rear,  he  came  late  in  the  day  into  the 
battle,  but  lost  no  time  after  his  arrival.  "  The  Royal  George," 
says  an  officer  of  the  Russell,  in  a  private  letter,  "  passed  us,  and 
desired  we  would  go  to  leeward  of  her,  which  we  did,  and  then 
hauled  up  to  fulfil  our  wishes ;  but,  before  we  could  come  into 
action,  the  Royal  George  had  got  close  up  alongside  le  Tigre, 
and  having  engaged  her  about  three  minutes,  she  bore  up  and 
struck.  Lord  Bridport  then  advanced,  with  his  usual  spirit,  and 
engaged  again,  firing  at  the  French  three-decker,  and  keeping  up 
an  heavy  fire  on  both  sides  ;  we  also  were  by  this  time  up,  and 
engaged  again,  when  the  Admiral,  not  thinking  it  prudent  to 
advance  any  farther  into  the  bay,"  (of  1'Orient)  "  as  the  enemy 
had  already  opened  a  battery  upon  us  from  the  shore,  bore  up, 
and  passing  to  leeward,  whilst  we  were  firing,  gave  us  three  cheers. 
About  nine  o'clock  the  firing  ceased  on  both  sides,"  and  the  beaten 
fleet  retired  into  the  neighbouring  port,  leaving  in  the  hands  of 
the  victors  the  Tigre,  Formidable,  and  Alexandre,  each  of  seventy 
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four  guns  ;  nor  should  it  be  omitted  to  notice,  that  so  near  the 
coast  was  the  Royal  George  during  the  circumstances  just  recited 
that  the  pilot  on  board  refused  to  proceed,  when  Lord  Bridport 
actually  took  charge  of  the  ship  himself. 

Here  the  services  of  this  gallant  nobleman  may  be  said  to  have 
closed.  On  the  thirteenth  of  June,  in  the  succeeding  year,  he  was 
elevated  to  the  British  Peerage,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Bridport, 
of  Bridport,  in  Dorsetshire.  He  retained  the  command  of  the 
fleet  in  the  channel  till  the  year  1800,  and,  in  the  exercise  of  that 
high  duty,  was  engaged  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1797  in  seek- 
ing fruitlessly  on  the  coasts  of  France  and  Ireland  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  chastising  the  French  armament  which  had  sailed  from 
Brest,  to  foment  and  aid  the  rebellion  then  unhappily  raging  in 
the  sister  island,  the  utter  failure  of  whose  hostile  expedition  it  is 
almost  needless  to  mention.  The  deplorable  mutiny  in  the  British 
fleet  succeeded,  and  the  veteran  hero  was,  at  the  close  of  life, 
compelled  to  supplicate  the  return  to  duty  of  those  misguided 
men,  who  had  long  been  used  at  his  command  to  rush  to  victory. 
He  performed  the  painful  task  with  wisdom,  calmness,  and 
dignity,  and,  at  length,  with  success.  In  the  spring  of  1799  he 
sailed  on  his  last  cruize  in  the  channel,  seeking,  with  no  lack  of 
his  earlier  ardour,  a  powerful  fleet  which  he  had  been  apprized 
was  on  the  point  of  quitting  Brest.  He  steered  for  that  port,  and 
finding  that  they  had  already  sailed,  shaped  his  course  for  Ireland, 
on  the  rumour  of  a  new  descent  there,  which  proving  groundless, 
he  returned  to  Brest  and  learned  that  the  French  were  in  the 
Mediterranean.  This  was  the  final  close  of  his  professional  career. 
In  the  succeeding  year  he  was  appointed  a  General  of  Marines, 
and  in  1801,  on  the  10th  of  June,  was  raised  to  the  further 
dignity  of  a  Viscount  of  Great  Britain.  His  life,  estimable  in  all 
stations,  was  yet  to  be  preserved  for  thirteen  years.  He  died  on 
the  third  of  May,  1814,  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age, 
having  been  twice  married;  first,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Richard  West,  a  Prebendary  of  Durham,  and  sister 
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of  Gilbert  West,  the  poet ;  and,  secondly,  to  Mary  Sophia,  only 
daughter  and  heir  of  Thomas  Bray,  of  Edmonton  in  Middlesex, 
which  latter  lady  died  in  the  present  year,  1831.  Leaving  no 
issue  by  either,  his  English  titles  became  extinct,  but  the  Irish 
Barony,  according  to  the  settlement  above  referred  to,  devolved 
on  his  great  nephew,  the  second  son  of  the  second  and  present 
Viscount  Hood,  and  is  by  him  now  enjoyed. 

A  very  dear  friend  of  the  author,  and  one  whose  affection  and 
respect  for  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Viscount,  however  warm, 
are  equalled  by  his  love  of  truth  and  impartiality,  has  permitted 
that  this  memoir  may  be  closed  with  some  remarks  from  his  own 
pen,  on  that  nobleman's  character,  derived  from  a  personal  inti- 
macy of  many  years,  and  impressed  with  that  forcible,  however 
elegant,  simplicity  which  marks  a  genuine  and  unaffected  friend- 
ship : — "If  I  was  required,"  says  he,  "  to  give  the  character  of 
Lord  Bridport  in  the  most  concise  possible  form,  I  should  do  it 
in  the  one  word  which  he  adopted  for  his  motto, '  Steady/ — which 
applies,  with  equal  felicity,  as  a  nautical  term  to  his  professional 
career,  and  in  its  moral  sense  to  the  qualities  of  his  mind.  e  Sir, 
be  steady  in  all  your  resolves/  was  his  frequent  admonition  to  the 
young  men  under  his  command,  and  it  was  exemplified  in  every 
part  of  his  life,  as  a  master,  a  friend,  a  patron,  and  a  public 
character.  His  domestics,  often  born  on  his  estate,  grew  grey 
and  died  in  his  service  :  his  friendships  descended  to  the  children 
of  his  friends :  as  a  patron,  he  never  quitted  a  deserving  man 
while  any  service  remained  to  be  rendered.  His  family  connec- 
tions, as  well  as  his  public  station,  gave  him  extensive  opportuni- 
ties of  patronage,  his  exercise  of  which  was  singularly  distinguished 
by  its  considerate  and  disinterested  usefulness.  He  was  a  warm 
politician,  and  the  hereditary  friend  of  the  family  of  Pitt,  yet  I 
doubt  whether  a  single  instance  could  be  adduced  of  his  having 
directed  his  patronage  to  a  political  or  electioneering  purpose. 
He  had  an  air  of  the  highest  distinction,  and  the  dignity  of  his 
manners,  added  to  a  love  of  discipline,  founded  on  his  thorough 
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knowledge  of  the  service  to  which  he  belonged,  tended  to  keep 
young  men  at  a  considerable  distance ;  yet  his  heart  was  extremely 
tender,  and  in  all  respects  his  kindness  was  even  parental :  many 
a  sick  youngster  has  been  sent  to  re-establish  his  health  at  the 
Admiral's  country-house,  where  was  found  the  kindest  of  nurses 
in  one  of  the  most  cultivated  and  refined  of  her  sex.     His  solici- 
tude to  mitigate  the  anxiety  of  parted  friends  and  relations  by 
the  prompt  distribution  of  letters  in  the  fleet  is  gratefully  recorded 
in  the   delightful  correspondence   of  Lord   Collingwood.    My 
brother,  as  you  well  know,  was  the  professional  work  of  his  hands, 
and  I  never  can  forget  the  emotion  which  agitated  the  counte- 
nance of  the  venerable  old  man,  as  he  clasped  me  in  his  arms  at 
our  first  meeting  after  poor  Philip's  death  ;  yet  he  was  decidedly 
hostile  to  that  perseverance  in  sickly  sorrow  of  which  those  of  an 
ill-regulated  sensibility  sometimes  appear  to  make  a  mistaken 
point  of  honour.    '  Live  for  the  living,'  was  one  of  his  maxims, 
which,  like  all  his  maxims,  he  exemplified  in  practice :  thus,  that 
affection  and  respect  which  he  never  ceased  to  pay  to  the  memory 
of  his  first  wife  did  not  prevent  his  being  eminently  and  deservedly 
happy  in  a  second  marriage.     He  lived  before  the  most  sacred 
and  secret  feelings  of  private   devotion  had  become  a  flippant 
topic  of  ordinary  gossip,  but  in  the  public  duties  of  religion  he 
was  punctual  and  reverent.    It  is  delightful  to  recal  to  memory 
the  serene  and  grateful  enjoyment  of  his  closing  life,  in  scenes  of 
beauty  which,  though  nature  had  certainly  done  much,  had  been 
in  a  considerable  degree  of  his  own  creation. — Such  are  a  few  of 
my  hasty  recollections  of  this  excellent  man." 
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